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MRS. GARDINER : 
| A HORTICULTURAL ROMANCE. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
Cuap. I. 


What sweet thoughts she thinks 
Of violets and pinks. 
J. Wont. 


Each flow’r of tender stalk whose head, tho’ gay 

Carnation, purple, azure, or speck’d with gold, 

Hung drooping unsustain’d, them she upstays. 
MILTON. 








Ilow does my lady’s garden grow ? . 
OLp BALLAD. 
Her knots disorder’d, and her wholesome herbs 


Swarming with caterpillars. 
RicHARD II. 


I rove a Garden! 
“ And sodo I, and I, and I,” exclaim in chorus all the he and she 


Fellows of the Horticultural Society. 
“And J,” whispers the philosophical Ghost of Lord Bacon. 
“ And I,” sings the poetical Spirit of Andrew Marvel. 
‘* Et moi aussi,” chimes in the Shade of Delille. 
‘** And I,” says the Spectre of Sir William Temple, echoed by Pope 


and Darwin, and a host of the English Poets, the sonorous voice of 


Milton resounding above them all. 
“And 1,” murmurs the Apparition of Boccaccio. 
‘And I, and I,” sob two Invisibles, remembering Eden. 
“And I,” shouts Mr. George Robins, thinking of Covent Garden. 
‘And J,” says Mr. Simpson—formerly of Vauxhall. 
‘“And J,” sing ten thousand female voices, all in unison, as if 
June.—vVOL. LXVIII. XO. CCLXX. L 
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146 Mrs. Gardiner. 


drilled by Hullah,—but really, thinking in concert of the Gardens of 


Gul. 
{What a string I have touched !] 
** We all love a Garden!” shout millions of human voices, male, 


female, and juvenile bass, tenor, and treble. From the East, the 
West, the North, and the South, the universal burden swells on the 
wind, as if dec Jaring in a roll of thunder, that we all love a Garden. 

But no—one solitary voice—that of Hamlet’s Ghostly Father, ex- 
claims in a sepulchral tone, ‘* 1 don’t!’ 

No matter—we are all but unanimous; and so, Gentle Readers, I 
will at once introduce to you my Heroine—a woman after your own 
hearts—for she is a Gardiner by name, and a Gardener by nature. 


Cuar. Il. 


Ar Number Nine, Paradise-place, so called probably because every 
house stands in the midde of a little garden, lives Mrs. Gardiner. | 
will not describe her, for looking through the green-rails in front of her 
premises, or over the dwarf wall at the back, you may see her any 
day, in an old poke bonnet, expanded into a cipsy-hat, and a pair of 
man’s gloves, tea-green at top, but mouldy-brown in the fingers, rak- 
ing, dizging, hoeing, rolling, trowelling, pruning, nailing, watering, or 
oth rwise employed in her horticultural and floricultural pursuits. 
Perhaps, as a neighbour, or acquaintance, you have already seen her, 
or conversed with her, over the wooden or brick-fence, and laine 
learned in answer to your kind i inquiries ¢ about her health, that she was 
pretty well, only sadly in want of rain, or quite charming, but almost 
eaten up by vermin. For Mrs. Gardiner speaks the true “ Language 
of Flowers,” not using their buds and blossoms as symbols of her 
own passions and sentiments, according to the Greek fashion, but 
lending words to the wants and affections of her plants. Thus, when 
she says that she is ‘* dreadful dry,’ and longs for a good soaking, it 
refers not to a defect of moisture in her own c lay, but to the parched 
condition of the soil in her parterres : or, if she wishes for a regular 
smoking, itis not from any unfeminine partiality to tobacco, but in be- 
half of her blighted geraniums. In like manner she sometimes con- 
fesses herself a litthe backward, without allusion to any particular 
branch, or twig, of her education, or admits herself to be rather for- 
ward, quite irrelevantly to her behaviour with the other sex. Without 
this key her expressions would often be unintelligible, to the hearer, 
and sometimes indecorous, as when she told her neighbour, the bache- 
lor at Number Eight, @ propos of a plum-tree, that “6 she was growing 
quite wild, and should come some day over his wall.’ Others again, 
unaware of her peculiar phraseology, would give her credit, or discre- 
dit, for an undue share of female vanity, as ‘well as the most extraor- 
dint ary notions of personal beauty. 

“ Well,” she said one day, ‘* what do you think of Mrs. Mapleson ?” 
meaning her hydrangea. ‘* Her head’s the biggest—but I look the 
bluest.” 

In a similar style she delivered herself as to certain other subjects of 
the rivalry that is universal amongst the suburban votaries of Flora: 
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converting common blowing and growing substantives into horticul- 
tural verbs, as thus: 

‘¢ Miss Sharpe crocussed before me,—but I snowdropped sooner than 
any one in the Row.” 

But this identification of herself with the objects of her love was 
not confined to her plants. It extended to every thing that was con- 
nected with her hobby—her gardening implements, her garden-rails, 
and her garden-wall. For example, she complained once that she 
could not rake, she had lost so many of her teeth—she told the car- 
penter the boys climbed over her so, that he should stick her all over 
tenter-hooks—and sent word to her landlord, a builder, the snails bred 
so between her bricks, that he must positively come and new point 
her. 

‘‘ Phoo! whoo !” exclaims an incredulous, gentle Reader—*“ she is 
all a phantom !” 

Quite the reverse, sir. She is as real and as substantial as Mrs. 
Baines. Ask Mr. Cherry, the newsman, or his boy, John Loder, either 
of whom will tell you—on oath if you require it—that he serves her 
every Saturday with the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Cuap. III. 


My first acquaintance with Mrs. Gardiner, was formed when she 
was ‘in populous city pent,” and resided in a street in the very heart 
of the city. In fact in Bucklersbury, But even there her future bent 
developed itself as far as her limited ways and means permitted. On 
the leads over the back warehouse, she had what she delighted to call 
a shrubbery : viz.— 

A Persian Lilac in a tea-chest, 
A Guelder Rose in a washing-tub, 


A Laurustinus in a butter-tub, 
A Monthly Rose in a Portugal grape-jar, 


and about a score of geraniums, fuchsias, and similar plants in pots. 
But besides shrubs and flowers, she cultivated a few vegetables—that 
is to say, she grew her own sallads of ‘* mustard and crest” ina 
brown pan; and in sundry crockery vessels that would hold earth, but 
not water, she reared some half dozen of Scarlet Runners, which in 
the proper season you might see climbing up a series of string ladders, 
against the back of the house, as if to elope with the Miznionette 
from its box in the second-floor window. Then indoors, on her man- 
telshelf, she . hyacinths and other bulbs in glasses—and from a hook 
in the ceiling, 1 lieu of a chandelier, there was suspended a wicker- 
basket, pa a white bise uitware garden-pot, with one of those 
pendent plants, which, as she described their habits and sustenance, 
are *¢ fond of hanging themselves, and living on hare.” But these ex- 
periments rather tantalized than satisfied her passion, Warehouse- 
leads, she confessed, made but indifferent gardens or shrubberies, 
whilst the London smoke was fatal to the complexion of her mop rouse 
and the fragrance of her southernwood, or in her own words, 

““T blow dingy—and my old man smells sutty.’ 

Once, indeed, she pictured to me her beau ideal of ‘a little Para- 
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148 Mrs. Gardiner. 


dise,” the main features of which I forget, except that with reference to 
a cottage ornée, she was to have ‘‘a jessamy in front, and a creeper 
up her back.” As to the garden, it was to have walks and a lawn of 
course, with plenty of rich loam, that she might lay herself out in 
squares, and ovals, and diamonds—butter-tubs and tea-chests were 
very well for town, but she longed for elbow room, and earth to dig 
to rake, to hoe, and trowel up,—in short, she declared, if she was her 
own missis, she would not sleep another night before she had a bed of 
her own—not with any reference to her connubial partner, but she 
longed, she did, for a bit of ground, she did not care how small. A 
wish that her husband at last gratified by taking a bit of ground, he 
did not care how small, in Bunhill Fields. 

The widow, selling off the town house, immediately retired to a villa 
in the country, and I had lost sight of her for some months, when one 
May morning taking a walk in the suburbs, whilst passing in front of 
Number Nine, Paradise- place, I overhead a rather harsh voice, exclaim- 
ing, as if in expostulation with a refractory donkey. 

“Come up! Why don’t ve come up?” 

It was Mrs, Gardiner, reproaching the tardiness of her seeds. 

I immediately accosted her, but as she did not recognise me ; deter- 
mined to preserve my incognito, till 1 had drawn her out a little to exhibit 
her hobby. 

“Rather a late spring ma‘’am !” 

‘* Wery, sir,—wery much so indeed. Lord knows when I shall be 
out of the earth, | almost think I’m rotted in the ground.’ 

‘The flowers are backward indeed, ma’am. I have hardly scen 
any except some wall-flowers further down the row,’ 

‘* Ah, at Number Two—Miss Sharp’s. She’s poor and single—but 
I’m double and bloody.” 

“ You seem too to have some fine stocks. 

“Well, and so TL have, though Tsay it myself, I’m the real Brompton 
—witi astronger blow than any one in the place, and as to sweetness, 
none of “em can come near me. Would you like to walk in, sir, and 
smell me ?”’ ; 

Accepting the polite invitation, T stepped in throngh the little wicket, 
and in another moment was rapturously snifhng at her stocks, ana the 
flower with the sanguinary name. From the walls I turned off to a 
rosebush, remarking that there was a ve rv tine show of buds. 

‘Yes, but IE want sun to make me bust. You should have seen me 
last June, str, when Twas in my full bloom. None of your wishy 
washy pale sorts (this was a fine at the white roses at the next door)— 
none of your Proviner "ss or pale pinks. ‘There’s no maiden blushes 
about me. Im the regular old red cabbage !”’ 

And she was right, ‘or after all that hearty, glowing, fragant rose is 
the best of the spectes—the queen of flowers, with a ruddy embon- 
point, reminding one of the goddesses of Rubens. Well, next to the 
rose! ush there was a clump of Polyanthus, from which ‘by a natural 
transition we come to discourse of Auriculas. This was delicate 
ground, for it appeared there wasa rivalry between Number Nine and 

Number Four, as to that mealiness which in the eye ofa fancier, | is the 
chief beauty of the flower, However, having assured her, in answer to 
her appeal, that she was ‘ ui te as powdery as Mr. Miller,” we went 
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on very smoothly through Jonquils, and Narcissuses, and Ranunculus, 
and were about to enter on ** Anymonies,” when Mrs. Gardiner sud- 
denly stopped short, and with a loud ** whist!” pitched her trowel at 
the head of an old horse, which had thrust itself over the wooden 
fence. 

‘* Drat the animals! I might as well try flowering in the Zoolo- 
gical, with the beasts all let loose! It’s very hard, sir, but I can ‘tgrow 
nothing tall near them front rails. There was last year,—only just 
fancy me, sir—with the most beautiful Crown Imperial 3 you ever saw— 
when up comes a stupid hass and crops off my head.’ 

I condoled with her of course on so cruel a decapitation, and reco- 
vered her trowel for her, in return for wuich civility she plucked and 
presented to me a bunch of Heartsease, apologizing that ** she was 
not Bazaar (pro Bizarre) but a very good sort.’ 

*¢ ]t’s along of living so near the road,” she added, recurring to the 
lateinvasion. ** Y esterday I was bullocked, and to-morrow | suppose I 
shall be pigged. Then there’s the blaggard men and boys, picking and 
stealing as they go by. I really expect that some day or other they’il 
walk in and strip me!” 

I sympathized again; but before the condolement was well finished 
there was another ‘‘ whist!’ and another cast of the missile. 

“That’s a Dog! They’re always rampaging at my front, and there 
goes the cat to my back, and she’ll claw all my bark off in scrambling 
outof reach! Howsomever that's a tine lupin, ain't it 2’ 

I assured her that it deserved to be exhibited to the Horticultural So- 
ciety. 

‘* What, to the flower show? Nothankee. Miss Sharp did, and 
made sure of a Bankside Medal, and what do you think they gave her ? 
Only a cerkittifit !” : 

“Shameful!” [ ejaculated, ‘* why it was giving her nothing at all,” 
and once more I restored the trowel, which, how ever , had hardly se sttled 
in it’s owner’s hand, than with a third * whist!’ off it flew again like 
a rocket, with a deseriptive announcement of the enemy. 

‘*Them horrid poultry! Will you believe it, sir, that ’ere cock flew 
over, and gobbled up my Hen-and-Chickens !” 

“What! ‘all your pretty chickens and their dam?” 

“ Yes, all my Daisy.” 

[Reader!—if ever there was a verbal step from the Sublime to the 


Ridiculous,—that was it. ] 


Cuarp. IV. 


My mask fell off. That destructive cock was as fatal to my incog- 
nito, as to the widow’s flowers: for coming after the cat and the dow, 
and the possible pigs, and the positive bulloc k, and the men, and the 
boys, and the horse, and the ass, I could not help observing that my 
quond: im acquaintance would have been better off in Bucklersbury. 

“Lord! and is it you,” she exclaimed with almost a scream; * well, 
I had a misgiving as to your woice,” and witha rapid volley of semi- 
articulate sounds the Widow seized my right hand in one of her own 
whilst with the other she groped hurrie dly i in her pocket. It was to 
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150 Mrs. Gardiner. 


search for her handkerchief, but the cambric was absent, and she was 
obli ged to wipe off the gushing tears with her gardening glove. The 
rich loam on the fingers, thus irrigated, ran off in muddy rivulets 
down her furrowed cheeks, but in spite of her ludicrous appearance I 
could not help sympathizing with her natural feelings, however oddly 
expressed. 

‘‘Shecould not help it,” she sobbed—* the sight of me overcame 
her. When she last saw me,—He was alive—who had always beena 
kind and devoted husband—as never grudged her nothing—and had 
civen her that beautiful butter-tub for her laurustiny. She often 
thought of him--yes, often and often—while she was gardening —as 
if she saw his poor dear bones under the mould—and then to think that 
she came up, year after year—‘‘Hourishing in all her beauty and fla- 
erance’—and he didn’t. —* But look there”—and smiling through her 
tears, she pointed towards the house, and toid me a tale, that vividly 
reminded me of her old contrivances in Bucklersbury. 

‘¢ It’s a table-beer barrel. I had it sawed in half, and there it is, 
holding them two hallows, on each side of the door. But I shan’t blow, 
you know, for a sentry!” 

Very handsome indeed ! 

 Ain’t they? And there’s my American Creeper. Miss Sharp pre- 
tends to creep, but Lor bless ye, afore ever she gets up to her first floor 
window, I shall be running all over the roof of the willa. You see I’m 
over the portico already.” 

A compliment to her climbing powers, was due of course, and I paid 
it on the spot; but we were not yet done with creepers. All at once the 
Widow plucked off her garden bonnet, and dashing it on the gravel 
began dancing on it like a mad woman, or like a Scotch lassie tramp- 
line her dirty linen, At last when it was quite flat she picked the 
bonnet up again, and carefully opening it, explained the matter in two 
words. 

‘© A near-wig !” 

And then she went on to declare to me that they were the plagues of 
her lite—and there was no destroying them. 

“It’s unknown the crabs and lobsters I’ve eaten on purpose, but the 
nasty insects won't creep into my claws. And in course you know 
what enemies they are to carnations. Last year they ruined my Prince 
Albert, and this year I suppose they'll spoil the Prince of Wales !” 


Cnuap. V. 


A rropos of names. 

I do wish that our Botanists, Conchologists, and Entomologists, and 
the rest of our scientifical Godfathers and Godmothers would sit soberly 
down, a little below the clouds, and revise their classical, scholastical, 
and polyglottical nomenclatures. Yea, that our Gardeners and Flo- 
rists especially would take their wateringpots and rebaptize all those 
pretty plants, whose bombastical and pedantical titles are enough to 
make them blush, and Ne their modest heads for shame. 

The Fly-flapper is bad enough, with his Agamemnon butterfly and 
Cassandra moth. 
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What's Hecuba to him or he to Llecuba ? 


but it is abominable to label our Flowers with antiquated, outlandish, 
and barbarous flowers of speech. Let the Horticulturists hunt through 
their Dictionaries, Greek and Latin, and Lempriere’s Mythology to 
boot, and they will never invent such apt and pleasant names as the 
old English ones, to be found in Chaucer, Spenser, and Shakspeare. 

Oh how sweetly they sound, look, and smell in verse—charming 
the eye and the nose, according to the Rosicrucian theory, through 
the ear! But what is a Scutellaria Macrantha to either sense ? Day” S 
Eyes, Oxeves, and Lippes of Cowes have a pastoral relish and a poetical 
signiticance—but what song or sonnet would be the sweeter for a Bruns- 
vigia ? 

There is a meaning, in Wind flowers, and Cuckoo-buds, and Shepherd’s 
clocks, whilst the Hare-bell is at once associated with the breezy heath 
and the leporine animal that frequents it. When it is name 'd, Puss 
and the blue-bell spring up in the mind’s eye torether—but what 
image is suggested by hearing of a Schizanthus retusus ? 

T hen, again, Forget- me- Not soundslike ashort quotation from Rogers's 
‘* Pleasures of Memory,” Love-lies- Bleeding, contains a whole tragedy 
in its title—and even ‘Pick-your- Mother 's-Heart-out involves a tale for 
the novelist. But what story with or without a moral, can be picked 
out ofa Dendrobium, even if it were surnamed Clutterbuckii, after the 
egotistical or sychophantical fashion of the present day ? 

There was a jockey once who complained bitterly of the sale of a 
race-horse, just when he had learned to pronounce its name properly— 
Roncesvation—-bet what was that hardship, to the misfortune of a petty 
nurseryman, perhaps, losing his Passion Flower, when he had just 
got by heart Tacksonia Pinnatistipula ? 

‘** Reform it altogether!” 

It looks selfish, in the learned, to invent such difficult nomenclatures, 
as if they wished to keep the character, habits, origin, and properties 
of new plants to themselves. Nay, more, it implies a want of affection 
for their professed favourites—the very objects of their attentions. 

“ How—a want of affection, sir?” 

Yes—even so, my worthy Adam! For mark me—if you really 
loved your plants and flowers— 


“Well, sir 2?” 
Why, then, you wouldn’t call them such hard names. 


Cuar. VI. 


To return to Mrs. Gardiner. 
The widow having described the ravages of the earwigs, beckoned 


me towards her wall, and was apparently about to introduce me to a 
peach-tree, when abruptly turning round to me, she inquired if I 
knew any thing of chemicals, and without giving time to reply, added 


her reason to the question, 
‘*Cos I want you to pison my Hants.” 


Your aunts! 
‘“‘Yes, the hemmets. Asto Doctor Watts, he don’t know nothing 
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about ‘em. They won’t collect into troops to be trod into 
dust, they know better. So I was thinking if you could mix up sum- 
mut luscious and dillyterious—”’ 

She stopped, for a man’s; head suddenly appeared above the dwarf 
wall, and after a nod and a smile at the widow, saluted her with a good 
morning. He was her neighbour—the little old bachelor at Number 
Eight. As he was rather hard of hearing, my companion was obliged to 
raise her voice in addressing him, and indeed aggravated it so much, 
that it might have been heard at the end of the row. 

‘* Well, and howare you, Mr. Burrel, after them East winds 2” 

‘Very bad, very bad indeed,” replied Mr. Burrel, thinking only of 
his rheumatics. 

‘And jso am I,” said Mrs, Gardiner, thinking of nothing but her 
blight: “ ‘I'm thinking of trying tobacco-water and a squiringe. 

‘** Ts that good for it?” asked Mr. B., with a tone of doubt and sur- 
prise. 

‘So they say: but you must mix it strong, and squirt it as hard as 
ever you can over your affected parts.” 

‘* What, my lower limbs?” 

‘Yes, and your upper ones too. Wherever you’re maggotty.” 

**Oh!” grunted the old gentleman, ‘* you mean vermin.” 

‘* As for me,” bawled Mrs. G., ‘‘ I'm swarming! And Miss Sharp 
is wus than 1 am.” 

‘* The more’s the pity,” said the old gentleman, ‘‘ we shall have no 
apples and pears.” 

** No, not to signify. How’s your peaches : . 

‘“ Why, they set kindly enough, ma’am, but they all dropped off in 
the last frosty nights.” 

* Ah, it ain’t the frost,” roared Mrs. G.  “ You've got down to the 
gravel—I know you have—you look so rusty and scrubby !” 

“T wish you rood morning, ma’am,’ said the little old bachelor, 
turning very red in the face, and making rather a precipitate retreat 
from the dwarf wall,—as who wouldn’t thus attacked at once in his 
person and his peach-trees. 

‘* To be sure, he was dreadful unproductive,” the Widow said, ‘ but 
a good sort of body, and ten times pleasanter than her next-door neigh- 
bour at Number Seven, who would keep coming over her wall, till she 
cut off his pumpkin.” 

She now led me round the house to her ‘* back,”’ where she showed 
me her grassplot, wishing she was greener, and asking if she ought not 
to have a bit of a roll. I longed to say, on Greenwich authority, that 
about Easter Monday was the | proper season for the operation, but the 
joke might have led to a check in her horticultural confidences. In 
the centre of the lawn there was an oval bed, with a stunted shrub in 
the middle, showing some three or four clusters of purple blossoms, 
which the Widow recarded with intense admiration. 

‘* You have heard, I suppose, of a mashy soil for roddydandums ? 
Well, look at my bloom —quite as luxurious as if I’d been stuck in 
a bog!” 

There was no disputing this assertion; and so she led me off to her 
vegetables, halting, at last, at her peas, some few rows of Blue Prus- 
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sians, which she had probably obtained from Waterloo, they were so 
long in coming up. 

« Backard, an’t I?” 

Yes, rather. 

** Wery—but Miss Sharp is backarder than me. She’s hardly out 
of the ground ) yet—and please God, in another fortnight, I shall want 
sticking.” 

There was something so comic in the last equivoque, that I was 
forced to slur over a laugh as a sneeze, and then contrived to ask her, 
if she had no assistance in her labours. 

‘© What, a gardener? Never! I did once have a daily jobber, 
and he jobbed away all my dahlias. I declare 1 could have cried! 
But its very hard to think you’rea valuable bulb, and when summer 
comes, you’re nothing but a stick and a label.” 

Very provoking indeed ! 

‘* Talk of transplanting, they do nothing else but transplant you from 
one house to another, till you don’t know where you are. There was 
I, thinking I was safe and sound in my own bed, and all the while I 
was in Mr. Jones’s.” 

It’s scandalous! 

‘It as. And then in winter when they’re friz out, they come round 
to one a beggin for money. But they don’t freeze any charity out of 
me.” 

All ladies, however, are not so obdurate to the poor Gardiners in 
winter—or even in summer, in witness whereof, here follows a story. 


Cuap. VII. 


Ax elderly gentlewoman of my acquaintance, on a visit at a country 
house in Northamptonshire, chanced one fine morning to look from her 
bedchamber, en the second story, into the pleasure-ground , where 
Adam, the Gardener, was at work at a flower-border, directly under 
her window. It was a cloudless day in July, and the sun shone fer- 
vidly on the old man’s bald, glossy pate, from which it reflected again 
in a number of rays, as shining and pointed as so many new pins 
and needles. 

‘* Bless me!” ejaculated the old lady, “it’s enough to broil all the 
brains in his head,” and unable to bear the sight, she withdrew from the 
casement. But her concern and her curiosity were too much excited to 
allow her to remain in peace. Again and again she took a peep, and 
whenever she looked, there, two stories below, shone the same bare 
round cranium, supernaturally red, and almost intolerably bright, as if 
it had been in the very focus of a burning glass. It made her head 
ache to think of it! 

Nevertheless she could not long remove her eyes, she was fascinated 
towards that glowing sconce, as larks are said to be by the dazzling of 
a mirror. 

In the mean time, to her overheated fancy, the bald pate appeared to 
grow redder and redder, till it actually seemed red hot. It would 
hardly have surprised her if the b! ood, boiling a gallop, had gushed out 
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154 Mrs. Gardiner. 


of the two ears, or if the head, after smoking a little, had burst into a 
flame by spontaneous combustion. It would never have astonished her 
had he danced off in a frenzy of brain fever, or suddenly dropped down 
dead from a stroke of the sun. However he did neither, but still kept 
work, work, working on in the blazing heat, like a salamander. 

oe It don’t signify,’ ’ muttered the old lady, ‘if he can stand it I 
cant,” and again she withdrew from the spectacle. But it was only for 
a minute. She returned to the window, and fixing her eyes on the bald, 
shining, glowing object, considerately pitched on it a pot of beer—not 
literally indeed, but in the shape of five penny pieces, screwed up tight 


in brown paper. 
Morau.—There is nothing like wedl-directed benevolence! 


Cuapr. VIII. 


“ Yes, all gardeners is thieves !” 

As I could not dispute the truth of this sweeping proposition from 
practical experience, I passed it over in silence, and contented myself 

with asking the Widow whence she acquired all her horticultural 
knowledge, which she informed me came “ out of her Mawe.” 

“It was him as give me that, too,” she whimpered, “for he always 
humoured my flowering, and if ever a grave deserved a strewing over it’s 
his’n—There’s a noble old helm ! 

Very indeed. 

‘* Yes, quite an old antique, and would be beautiful if I could only 
hang a few parachutes from its branches. 

] presume you allude to the American parasites ? 2 

* Well, | suppose I do. And look there’s my harbour. By and by, 
when I’m more honeysuckled I shall be waterproof, but I ain't quite 
growed over enough yet to sit in without an umbrella.”’ 

As [had now pretty well inspected her back, including one warm 
corner, in which she told me she had a good mind to cow-cumber—we 
turned toward the house, the Widow leading the way, when wheeling 
sharply round, she popped a new question. 

“What do you think of my walk ?” 

Why that it is kept very clean and neat. 

“ Ah, I don’t mean my gravel, but my walk, At present you see I go 
in a pretty straight line, but suppose I went a little more serpenting— 
more zigzage y—and praps deviating about among the clumps—don't 
you think 1 might look more picturesque ?” 

I ventured to tell her, at the risk of sending her ideas to her front, 
that if she meant her gait, it was best as it was; but that if she 
alluded to her path, a straight one was still the best, considering the 
size of her grounds. 

“ Well, I dare Say you're right,” she replied, “ for I'm only a quarter 

of a haker if you measure me all round.” 

By this time we were close to the house, where the appearance of a 
vine suggested to me the query whether the proprietor ever gathered 
any grapes. 

‘* Ah my wine, my wine,” replied the Widow, with as grave a shake 
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of the head, and as melancholy a tone as if she had really drunk to 

fatal excess of the ruby juice. “ That wine will be the death of me, if 

somebody don’t nail me up. My poor head won't bear ladder work ; 

and so all training or pruning myself is out of the question. Howsom- 

ever, Miss Sharp is just as bad, and so I’m not the only one whose wine 
oes where it shouldn't.’ 

Not by hundreds of dozens, thought I, but there was no time 
allowed for musing over my own loss by waste and leakage, I was 
roused by a “now come here,” and lugged round the corner of the 
house to an adjacent building, which bore about the same proportion to 
the villa as a calf to a cow. 

‘¢ This here’s the washus.”’ 

So I should have conjectured. 

“Yes, it’s the washus now—but it’s to be a greenus. I intend to 
have a glazed roof let into it for a conservatory, in the winter, when I 
can’t be stood out in the open air. They’ve a greenus at Number Five, 
and a hottus besides—and thinks I, if so be I do want to force a little, 
I can force myself in the copper !” 

The Copper! 

‘Yes. I’m uncommon partial to foreign outlandish plants—and if 
I’m an African, you know, or any of them tropicals, I shall almost 
want baking.” 

These schemes and contrivances were so whimsical, and at the same 
time so Bucklersburyish, that in spite of myself, my risible muscles 
began to twitch, and I felt that peculiar internal quiver about the 
diaphragm which results from suppressed laughter. Accordingly, not to 
offend the Widow, I burried to take my leave, but she was not dis- 
posed to part with me so easily. 

‘* Now come, be candid, and tell me before you go, what you think 
of me altogether, Am I snrubby enough? 1 fancy sometimes that I 
ought to be more deciduous.” 

Not at all. You are just what you ought to be—shrubby and 
flowery, and gravelly and grassy—and in summer you must be a per- 
fect nosegay. 

‘*Well—so IT ham. But in winter, now,—do you really think I am 
green enough to go through the winter ?” 

Quite. “Plenty of yews, hollies, box, and lots of horticultural 
laurels. 

[I thought now that I was off—but it was a mistake. | 

“Well, but—if you really must go—only one more question—and 
its to bee a favour. You know last autumn we went steaming up to 
Twitnam 2?” 

Yes—well ? 

‘* Well, and we went all over Mr. What’s-his-name’s Willa.” 

Pope’s—well ? 

‘Well then, somebody told us as how Mr. Pope was very famous 
for his Quincunx. Could you get one aslip of it?” 
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Cuap. IX. 


“Wet, for my part,” exclaims Fashion, “those who please may 
garden; but I shall be quite satisfied with what I get from my Fruit- 
erer, and my Greengrocer, and my bouquets. For it seems to me, Sir, 
according to your description of that Widow, and her operations, that 
gardening must be more of a trouble than a pleasure. ‘To think of 
toiling in a most unfashionable bonnet and filthy gloves, for the sake 
of a few flowers, that one may buy as good or better, and made artiti- 
cially by the first hands in Paris! Not to name the vulgarity of their 
breeding. Why I should faint if I thought my orange flowers 
came out of a grocer’s tea-chest, or my camellia out of the butter- 
tub!" 

No doubt of it, Madam, and an you would never come to if sprinkled 
with common water instead of Eau de Cologne. 

‘* Of course not. I loathe pure water—ever since I have heard that 
all London bathes in it—the lower classes and all. If that is what one 

waters with, I could never garden. And then those nasty creeping 
things, and the earwigs! I really believe that one of them crawling 
into my head, would be enough to drive out all my intellects !” 

Beyond question, Madam. 

‘I did once see a Lady gardening, and it struck me with horror! 
How she endured that odious caterpillar on her clothes without scream- 
ing, Surpasses my comprehension. No, no—it is not Lady’s work, 
and I should say not even Gentleman’s, though some profess to be very 
fond of it.’ 

Why as to that, Madam, there is a style of gardening that might 
even be called aristocratical, and might be indulged in by the very 
first Exquisite in your own circle. 

** Indeed, Sir ?” 

Yes, in the mode, Madam, that was practised in his own garden, by 
the Poet Thomson, the Author of the ‘* Seasons.” 

‘* And pray how was that, Sir? 

Why by eating the peaches off the wall, with his hands in his poc- 
kets ; or in other words, gobbling up the fruits of industry, without 
sharing in the labour of production. 

“Qh, fie! that’s Radical! What do you say, my Lord 2” 

Why, ’pon honour, your ladyship, it doesn’t touch me—for I only 
eat other people's peaches—and without putting my hands in my 
pockets at all, 


Cuar. X. 


‘* Bur do you really think, Sir,” asks Chronic Hypochondriasis, 
‘that gardening Is such a healthy occupation ? i 

‘*T do. But. better than my own opinion, I will give you the senti- 
ments of a celebrated but eccentric Physician on the subject, when he 
was consulted by a Patient afflicted with your own disease, 

‘“ Well, Sir, what's the matter with you ?” said the bluff Doctor. 

* Why nothing particular, Doctor, if you mean any decided complaint. 
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Only I can’t eat, and I can’t drink, and I can’t sleep, and I can’t 
walk—in short, 1 can’t enjoy any thing except being completely miser- 


able.” 
It was a clear case of Hypochondriasis, and so the Physician merely 


laid down the ordinary sanitory rules. 

“ But you haven't prescribed, Doctor,” objected the Patient. “ You 
haven’t told me what I am to take.” 

Take exercise. 

«Well, but in what shape, Doctor ?” 

In the shape of a spade. 

“ What—dig like a horse ? 

No—like a man. 

‘¢ And no physic 2?” 

No. You don’t want draughts, or pills, or powders. Take a gar- 
den—and a Sabine farm after it—if you like. 

‘¢ But it is such hard work ?” 

Phoo, phoo. Begin with crushing your caterpillars — that’s soft 
work enough. After that, you can kill snails, they’re harder—and 
mind, before breakfast. 

‘“‘T shall never eat any!” 

Yes you will, when you have earned your grab. Or hoe, and rake, 
and make yourself useful on the face of the earth. 


‘* But I get so soon fatigued.” 
Yes, hiecaue you are never tired of being tired. Mere indolence. 


Commit yourself to hard labour. — Its pleasanter than having it 
done by a Magistrate, and better in private grounds than on public 


ones 
“Then vou seriously suppose, Doctor, that gardening is good for the 


constitution ?” 

Ido. Vor King, Lords, and Commons. Grow your own cabbages. 
Sow your own turnips,—and if you wish for a gray head, cultivate 
carrots, 

‘Well, Doctor, if I thought—” 

Don’t think, but do it. Take a garden, and dig away as if you 
were going to bury all your care in it. When you're tired of dig- 
ing, you can roll-—or go to your walls, and set to work at your fruit- 


trees, like the Devil and the Bag of Nails. 
“Well, at all events, it is worth trying; but I am sadly afraid that 


so much stooping— 

Phoo, phoo! The more pain in your back, the more you'll forget 
your hyps. Sow a bed with thistles, and then weed it. And don’t 
forget cucumbers. 

** Cucumbers !’ 

Yes, unwholesome to eat, but healthy to grow, for then you can 
have your frame as strong as you please, and regulate your own lights. 
Melons still better. Only give vour melon to the melon-bed, and your 
colly to the collyflowers, ‘and your Melancholy’s at an end. 

‘““ Ah! you’re joking, Doctor !’ 

No matter. Many a true word is said in jest. I'm the only physi- 
cian, I know who prescribes it, but take a garden—the first remedy in 
the world—for when Adam was put into one he was guite a new 
man J 
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Cuap. XI. 


Bur Mrs. Gardiner. 
I had taken leave of her, as I thought, by the washhouse door, and 


was hurrying towards the wicket crate, ‘when her voice apprised me that 
she was still following me. 

“ There is one thing that you ought to see at any rate, if nobody 
else does.’ 

And with gentle violence she drew me into a nook behind a privet 
hedge, and with some emotion asked me if I knew whereI was. My 
answer of course was in the negative. 

“ It’s Bucklersbury.” 

The words operated like a spell on my memory, and I immediately 
recognised the old civic shrubbery. Yes, there they were, the Persian 
Lilac, the Guelder Rose, the Monthly Rose, and the Laurustinus, but 
looking so fresh and flourishing, it was no wonder that 1 had not known 
them; and besides the chests and tubs were either gone, or plunged in the 
earth. 

«“ Not quite so grubby as J were in town,” said the Widow, ‘but 
the same plants. Old friends like, with new faces. Just take a sniff 
of my laylock—it’s the same smell as I had when in London, except 
the smoke. And there’s my monthly rose—look at my complexion 
now. Youremember how smudgy I was afore. Perhaps you'd like a 
little of me for old acquaintance,’’ and plucking from each, she thrust 
intomy hand a bouquet big enough for the Lord Mayor’s coachman on 
the Ninth of November. 

‘Yes, we've all grown and blown together,” she continued, looking 
from shrub to shrub, with great affection. ‘* We've withered and 
budded, and withered and budded, and blossomed and sweetened the 
air. We're interesting, ain’t we ?”’ 

O very—there’s a sentiment in every leaf. 

“ Yes, that’s exactly what I mean. 1 often come here to enjoy ’em, 
and have a cry—for you know he smelt em and admired ’em as well as 
us,” and the mouldy glove might again have had to wipe a moistened 
eye, but for an alarm familiar to her ear, though not to mine, except 
through her interpretation. 

«My peas! my peas! old Jones's pigeons! 

And rushing off to the defence of her Blue Prussians, she gave me 
an opportunity of which I availed myself by retreating in the opposite 
direction, and throuch the wicket. It troubles me to this day that I 

cannot remember the shutting it: my mind misgives me that in my 
haste to escape it was most probably left open, like Abon Hassan’s 
door, and with as unlucky consequences, 

Even as I write, distressing images of a ruined Eden rise up before 
my faney—cocks and hens scratching in flower borders—pigs routing 
up stocks or rolling in tulips—a horse cropping rose-buds, and a bullock 
in Bucklersbury ! and all this perhaps not a mere vision! That woeful 
Figure, with starting tears and clasped hands contemplating the scene 
of havoc, not altogether a fiction! 

Under this doubt, it will be no wonder that I have never revisited 
the Widow, or that when I stroll in the suburbs my steps invariably 
lead me in any other direction than towards Paradise-place. 


1’’ 
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Cuar. XII. 


I nave told a lie! 

I have written the thing that is not, and the truth came not from my 
pen. There was deceit in my ink, and my paper is stained with a 
falsehood. Nevertheless, it was in ignorance that I erred, and conse- 
quently the lie is white. 

When I told you, Gentle Reader, that any day you pleased, you 
might behold my heroine, Mrs. Gardiner, I was not aware that Mrs. 
Gardiner was no more! 

‘¢No more!” 

No—for by advices just received, she is now Mrs. Burrel, the wife 
of the quondam little old Bachelor at Number Eight. 

“ What !—married! Why then she did go over the wall to him as 
she promised !” 

No, miss—he came over to her. 

For a long time it appears, without giving utterance to the slightest 
sentiment of an amorous nature, he had made himself particular, by 
constantly haunting the dwarf wall that divided him from the Widow, 
—overlooking her indeed more than was proper or pleasant. For 
once, however, he happened to look at the right moment, for casting 
his eyes towards Number Nine, he saw that his fair neighbour was in 
a very disagreeable and dangerous predicament—in short, that she 
was in her own water-butt, heels upwards. 

He immediately jumped over the brick partition, and bellowing for 
help, succeeded, he knew not how, in hauling the unfortunate lady 
from her involuntary bath. 

‘¢ Then it was not a suicide ?” 

By no means, madam. It was simply from taking her hobby to 
water. In plainer phrase, whilst endeavouring to establish an aquatic 
lily in her waterbutt, she overbalanced herself “and fell in. 

The rest may be cuessed. Before the Widow was dry, Mr. Burrel 
had declared his passion—Gratitude whispered that without him, she 
would have been ‘‘ no better than a dead lignum vitee’””—and she gave 
him her hand. 

The marriage day, however, was not fixed. At the desire of the 
bride, it was left to a contingency, which was resolved by her “ orange- 
flowering” last Wednesday—and so ended the “ Horticultural Ro- 
mance” of Mrs. Gardiner. 
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TWO PAGES FROM THE BOOK OF LOVE. 


Wuen will the unwelcome, dreary day be done ? 
Time loiters ever when we'd have him fly ; 
The sun lags on his course—the sands unrun ; 
The glare of daytime will not leave the sky. 
Ah! the gray twilight floateth up on high, 
And the dumb night steals over ;—one by one 
The pale stars start to life and quivering light ; 
I watch the last glance of the sinking sun, 
And hail the hour and bless the hiding night ; 
My glad heart leapeth to that graceful height, 
And gentle footstep—whose it is I wis. 
I still the heaving of that bosom white, 
And taste the honey of that blissful kiss ; 


Keep Heaven, ye wrangling priests—but only leave me this. 


‘Ah! light of being, Love, that is no more, 
What sighs,—what tears, what vain regrets are mine ! 
What foolish grief, for it cannot restore 
Quiet unto my breast,—or tenderness to thine. 
Must I remember, and can you forget 
All that we felt, and promised, and avow'd: 
The dreamy kiss that met us when we met, 
The bliss that spake, yet never spake aloud ; 
The cherish’d hand—the closely clasped waist— 
The swimming eye—the step that moved so slow, 
And yet, home reach'd, we chided for its haste : 
Have we known these, and now we do not know ? 
Must I remember, and have you forgot ? 


And can such things have been, and now, ab! me, are not ? 


W.H. B. 
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AN ADVENTURE IN THE LIFE OF MR. JONAS JENKINS. 


BY CYRUS REDDING. 


PRECISELY forty-five years ago this year, Mr. Jonas Jenkins was 
returning from Islington to his lodgings, after an Easter Sunday dinner 
with a maiden aunt. He had already descended the hill at Penton- 
ville, then but little encumbered with buildings, and had arrived nearly 
opposite to the Smallpox Hospital, where in those days arose pyramids 
of cinders, each huge as that of Cheops, pointing their jetty apexes to 
the moon, and ‘‘rendering night hideous.” ‘The watchmen of the 
locality deeming it an insult to any of the king’s subjects ever to say 
“stand,” were not so superfluous as to remain awake. Mr. Jonas 
Jenkins therefore moved forward unchallenged, ruminating upon his 
situation at that late hour, and not free of fears lest he should be 
taken unawares, not, indeed, by ‘‘ bogles,” but by thieves, of whom 
he had a peculiar dread. Presently he heard footsteps behind, ap- 
proaching at a very brisk pace, and instinctively began to quicken his 
own; but in vain, unless he advanced at running speed, which, he 
argued with himself, would exhibit fear, and infallibly attract the 
pursuit of one who might be able to run faster than himself. 

‘* Good morning,” said the stranger; ‘it is a drizzly time of it— 
we shall have a heavy fall presently.” 

‘*Good morning, sir,” said Mr. Jonas, wishing the stranger at Old 
Nick; ‘* I had no idea it was past twelve o’clock.” 

‘*It will be twelve no more until noonday,” replied the stranger. 
‘* Perhaps you have some way to go 2” 

‘To Cecil-street,” said Mr. Jonas Jenkins. 

‘‘T am going to Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields,” rejoined the 
stranger. 

“You are in the law, then, I presume,” said Mr, Jonas, countrymen 
in London being always more inquisitive than the town bred—* you are 
in the law?” 

‘*] am not called to the bar yet,” replied the stranger. 

‘“¢ A student still it may be—an attorney?” said Mr. Jenkins, still 
curious. 

‘You are near the mark—I am a conveyancer, and am proud to 
say, in very active business.” 

**T am studying anatomy for country practice, as a surgeon—physic 
won’t do alone—one must be able to write and mingle our own pre- 
scriptions there—attend midwifery cases, amputate, trepan, reduce, 
and operate generally, or we don’t get both ends to meet at the year’s 
close. Here the profession is a pleasanter thing—every branch sepa- 
rate—'twon’t do in the west. So I am just now skimming the hos- 
pitals.”’ 

‘From the west, eh? I thought you were, by your speaking— 
though it’s dark—I don’t guess you are above twenty-one years old ? 
We are a sort of connexion by birth.” 

‘* Are you, too, from the west ?” . 

‘“‘T am, and I am not,” said the stranger, ‘‘ unless a man Js a horse 
because he happens to be born in a stable.”’ 

‘lam Welsh, from Cardiff, where my father was born; he emi- 
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grated to Padstow, and there married my mother. My family is one of 
the most ancient in South Wales; we, the Ap Jenkinses, are descended 
through the Ap Reeses, from the Ap Llewelyns, who were princes in 
Wales before England was inhabited.” 

«You are a sort of noble, then, in Wales, I suppose? My mother 
was from Launceston, but she left the town when she was young, and 
completed her education here in London,” observed the stranger. 

“The best place for education too,” said Mr. Jenkins; “she was 
accomplished, I dare say ?” 

“ You are right,” said the stranger, “‘ my mother was very accom- 

lished, and crossed the sea, seeing more of foreign parts than I have 
done—I shall go abroad some day, myself.” 

‘*T envy you the prospect of that pleasure,” rejoined the surgeon. 
‘*T love the sea—many a charming trip have I had from Padstow to 
Swansea Bay. I should like to visit America, but the passage money 
is considerable—it costs a vast deal.” 

‘* When you go at your own expense,” observed the stranger; “ I 
sha!l go in a king’s ship when I visit the colonies, as I shall be sent 
upon the public account.” 

‘‘ Well, L wish I had been’ bred to the law too; there are capital 
places to be had in the colonies, only make a little parliamentary in- 
terest—I should then have no need to put my nose into dissecting- 
rooms, or to wheedle resurrectionemen when [ want a subject, ora 
‘head for the bones,’ or any little thing of the kind—fingering the 
knife and fork in term time, and carrying a good face, make a lawyer 
without further trouble.” 

“You are right—the naked fingers and a brow of brass are every 
thing in my profession—but the rain begins to fall heavily !” 

During this conversation, they had turned up what was then called 
the Duke of Bedford’s New-road, and through Southampton-row into 
King’s-street, where, just at the top of Theobald’s-road, the stranger 
stopped at a watchbox, and giving two or three hearty tweaks at the 
red-worsted nightcap of the somnolent Argus, awoke him with thé 
question— 

‘* Old boy, show us a house where we can turn in out of the rain,” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” said the obliging watchman, ‘just come with me 
across the way.” 

So saying, the trio crossed the street, and the guardian of the night 
giving a peculiar knock at a door, over which a faint light was per- 
ceptible, and from within which a confused hum of voices issued, it 
was unbolted, and Mr. Jonas Jenkins, with his two companions, 
quickly found themselves in a room sashed and glazed at one end, 
where stood a man and woman, surrounded with barrels and 
bottles in goodly array ; before two or three benches along the walls, 
were seated half a dozen persons, their chins dropped upon their 
bosoms in that apoplectic slumber which is indicated by a breathing of 
a peculiar character, as if the head of the sleeper were bound with 
iron. There was a room some distance down a passage opposite the 
bar, whence discordant sounds issued occasionally—sounds of half- 
anger, half-mirth—the effect of inebriation subdued into helplessness 
by its own excess, the hour of excitement being passed, and exhaustion 
triumphant over stimulated passions and vociferations that, too violent 
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to be continued, subsided into broken sentences, feeble curses, fa- 
tuitous exclamations, frowns that were involuntary, and smiles that 
came and went without reason. 

Ordering a couple of glasses of brandy-and-water for himself and Mr. 
Jonas Jenkins, i in return for the hospitality afforded them, the watch- 
man taking his reward in a glass of neat spirit, the stranger led the 
way into the apartment spoken of, which had a back communication 
with another street. It was not a fourth part filled, bearing the im- 
press that the orgies celebrated there a few hours before were passed, 
and that the dregs alone remained. The stranger seemed familiar with 
the scene, but Mr. Jonas Jenkins lifted up his eyes in surprise, ex- 
claiming, 

‘* This beats Padstow! I never saw the like before !” 

** It’s only London lite,” said the stranger; ‘ there are hundreds of 
such places here, this is not the largest. Is that wench dead, I 
wonder ¢” 

So saying, he put his hand on the shoulder of a woman who ap- 
peared in a deep sleep, and suffered her scantily-clothed infant to 
fall upon the floor, strewed over as it was with fragments of tobacco- 
pipes, begrimed with dirty feet, and the overflowings of jugs and 
glasses, among which the unconscious, sickly-looking creature lay 
sprawling. 

‘Is the wench dead !—do you see your brat?” 

No reply was made to the appeal; the infant continued to wallow, 
and the mother to sleep insensible to her position. In another place 
two unwholesome children in rags had followed their mother, who have 
ing replenished a potsherd with the burning draught, was waiting the ter- 
mination of the shower to return to their miserable cellar for the night, 
having parted with their coin destined for to-morrow’s bread. Ina 
broken chair, supporting his folded arms on the back of a second, and 
now and then raising his head, which dropped involuntarily again into 
its former position, sat a man once possessed of vigour and an athletic 
frame, his limbs shrunken, his head palsied and bloated, a living 
object upon which the grave’s noisomeness was already anticipated. 
To his wife’s supplications that he would return home after so many 
hours sitting, he answered sometimes with a vacant stare, at others, 
with an unconscious, half-articulated curse —for unconscious he was 
even of his own being. One female still drank on, regardless of the 
prayers of her offspring, and their supplications for food, which she re- 
paid by curses, obedient to no call but the brutality of her own stomach. 
Here were a couple of old men puling over their cups, stupid from 
the excitement, that kindled the blood of youth into fever. There 
were two females who exhibited the remains of beauty, boisterous 
from their continued potations with a third, who appeared to be half- 
frantic. 

Mr. Jonas Jenkins returning towards the bar, again expressed his 
surprise at the scene, in a morning hour too, repeating, ‘. This beats 
Padstow!” 

The stranger laughed. 

“ What are people to do in their misery ?—it kills thought! a 

‘*They must be bad thoughts that require to be killed,’ observed Mr. 
Jonas Jenkins. 
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‘‘That’s as it happens,” said the stranger; “ it’s done, as you see, 
every day, and will be done again. All who have trouble try to forget 
it, and they that can’t forget, drown it—troubles don’t kill, if they did 
*twould be well—then who will bear their thoughts when they come 
down black as hell upon them, scaring, crushing, torturing, and tear- 
ing every string of the heart, when they can cure the pain with a 
glass ?” 

‘s For a time,” said Mr. Jonas Jenkins, 

‘‘ Fora time!’ said the stranger, ‘‘ and any time, ever so short, is 
a relief. Can one man tell how another wrestles with his own tor- 
tured spirit—how long and bitterly? No, no, it is done as you see, 
and will be always done, while people have thoughts that wither up 
their flesh and dry their very marrow—I don’t see the harm of it—for 
bad as it is, ‘tis by far the best of two evils—here’s to your health, Mr. 
Jenkius.” 

The shower having by this time ceased, Mr. Jonas Jenkins and his 
new friend proceeded towards Queen-street. 

‘* You are a good hand at setting a limb or cutting off an arm now, 
I dare say, Mr. Jenkins ?” 

‘It will not do to praise myself,” said Mr. Jonas Jenkins, “ or I 
might truly say—but no!—I think I can reduce a fracture or amputate 
a limb with any one of my standing in England—it’s my trade, ycu 
must consider.” 

‘Task pardon, Mr. Jenkins, and am corrected,’’ rejoined his com- 


panton, 

Upon reaching the end of Queen-street, they parted, the stranger 
saying rather significantly, 

** We shall meet again very soon!” 

‘* He might have told me his name,” thought Mr. Jonas Jenkins. 
‘T wish I had demanded it.” 

The stranger was a man of the middle height, squarely made, and 
muscular, but not so overloaded with strength as to impair activity. 
He had a low, firm forehead, shaded by coarse black hair, eyes dark 
and deeply set, a broad-hooked nose, thin lips, teeth white and strong, 
and an expression of visage that bespoke a cold, calculating character, 
capable of exertion when roused, and of most determined purpose. 
His limbs were well-shaped, except that he was somewhat bow-legged. 
His conversation betrayed an unimproved mind, gifted with great na- 
tural shrewdness, while his easy manners and acquaintance with every 
thing around him, as well as an imprecation that now and then broke 
through the evident restraint he had placed upon his natural habit of 
conversation, showed that he was playing a part of which a country- 
man, like Mr. Jonas Jenkins, must have been wholly unconscious from 
lacking that knowledge of life which nothing but experience can ob- 
tain. It was clear he had an intuitive perception of Mr. Jonas Jen- 
kins’s provincial character before he was three minutes in his com- 
pany. 

The next morning Mr. Jonas Jenkins was entering the Strand from 
Cecil-street, when he met his quondam friend as if by accident. 

‘©] said we should meet again soon, and I intended it,” said the 

latter, ** but not quite so soon as this, Are you engaged, Mr. 


Jenkins ?” 
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The latter replying in the negative, the stranger added, ‘‘ Then you 
can spare an hour?” 

Getting an affirmative reply, they proceeded to a coffee-house in 
King-street. Covent Garden, and the stranger leading the way upstairs 
into a room not quite as public as another through which they entered, 
he ordered a bottle of old port, Mr. Jonas Jenkins taking his seat vis- 


d-vis. 
‘* | have something to say,” said the stranger; ‘‘ but I must first ask 


a few questions.” 

‘* By all means,” said Mr. Jonas Jenkins. 

‘*Do you take any part in politics ?” 

‘¢] have never thought much about them. In the country I declared 
myself for church and state, as most of my friends used to do—that 


. . . 9°? 
means Pitt, just now, I believe. 
‘“‘Then you never really cared much either for one side or the 


other ?” 

‘* No more than people do in general, who follow the party by which 
they will get the most—that’s what we call in Padstow the sunny side 
of the harbour, ” said Mr. Jenkins. 

‘“‘Ha! ha! sound sense you western folks have—wise fellows! 
What are politics nowadays to any if they don’t bring profit—the hard 
money, too!—but where nothing is to be lost or rained, you would 
not let your regard for Pitt or Fox interfere with a cood and kind ac- 
tion ?” 

“Certainly not; Pitt, church and state, or Fox and liberty, all 
mean one thing, I believe, and that thing of no benefit to me. 

‘“‘] find you have got the right view of the matter. May I trust you 
with a secret which, if it leads to what you disapprove, you will not 
divulge should you not see fit to act upon it ?” 

«1 swear to keep it to myself, whatever it be,” said Mr. Jonas Jen- 
kins, who was by no means displeased at what he deemed the romantic 
turn which the adventure was taking. 

‘‘ But to keep or divulge the secret in question may equally cause 
you trouble, and yet there is no call but upon your humanity in the 
whole affair.” 

‘‘Then I promise solemnly to adventure, if humanity be all it 
involve ; no one can be blamed for the exertion of a Christian vir- 
tue.” 
‘‘Mr. Jenkins, you are one of the right sort—see clearly, and have 
not a lawyer’s view—no Old Bailey one-sided sort of a glance, or any 
side, or two sides, if paid for!” 

A few glasses of wine were swallowed, and Mr. Jonas Jenkins being 
between curiosity, elevated spirits, and good fellowship, primed to the 
utmost nicety for the disclosure of the important secret, his companion 
looking around carefully that there might be no one to overhear him, 
said, 

«What I require is perhaps the performance of an amputation.” 

‘‘Not of a head, I hope,” said Mr. Jonas Jenkins, ‘‘ that would 
hardly be within the circle of humane dealing.” 

“It may prevent the amputation of a head perhaps,” said tie 
stranger.*j 

“‘ Well, that would be humane dealing,” replied Mr. Jenkins. 

“ I don't know that with a good many heads,” laughingly responded 
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the other. ‘* No, it is not a head, but a limb; and the secret I would 
have kept is the knowledge of the performance of such an operation, 
because it would betray the person to the vengeance of the law, and 
then—” 

** Well,” said Mr. Jenkins, ‘‘ and then 2?” 

“ He would be hanged, but not until dead; be embowelled in a 
most Christian manner before his own eyes, quartered, and what por- 
tions were not to be stuck up for public admiration, to be burned, and 

‘all that sort of thing,’ just as you practise upon dead bodies ; only 
what you do for surgery sake, they do out of revenge, and all because 
rebelling is not successful ;—that failing, d’ye see, makes the cuilt 
of the thing. Well, to my story. You have heard of the terrible battle 
of Vinegar Hill, I suppose ?’ 

‘*'To be sure, somewhere in Ireland, was it not? I don’t know, nor 
do I believe any body i in England knows whereabouts it is, whether in 
Dublin or Londonderry.’ 

“Then I will explain. Vinegar Hill lies in Waterford City, close 
to the harbour, which you know looks upon the wide sea—a snail hill, 
in shape like a Dutch cheese, or about the size of Primrose Hill going 
to Hampstead—you know that, Mr. Jenkins ?” 

* Perfectly well; [was there last Sunday.” 

“Though | describe the battle, mind, I do not say I was present when 
it hap pe ned—for truth with me is every thing—there’s nothing like 
plain, stark-naked truth, Mr. Jenkins. Well, the brave fellows fight- 
ing for their freedom, were drawn up ina solid square on the top of “the 
hill close by, partly behind a vinegar manufactory, from whence the 
hall nae its name. Two or three rusty old cannon, and a few poor 
pikes o r, fowlingpiec es, were all they had to fight a regular army, 
that came on thunder ing ande lattering threugh the town of Waterford 
ata good rate. First came the artillery advancing up the hill, and 
firing grape-shot from a hundred twenty- four pounders at once; next 
came the infantry, firing volleys as fast as rain- drops ; and last of all, 
the cavalry, cutting and si: ashing. Nothing could stand it, Mr. Jen- 
kins; the vinegar manufactory, d’ ye see, was knocked up rather than 
down in no time, ail the cannon rolled over it, and the infantry 
marched over it, and the cavalry rode over it, and so down the other 
side of the hill. The brave patriots had selected that place because 
they could not be attacked from behind, the water preventing that.” 

“They should have secured a way of retreat,” interrupted Mr. Jonas 
Jenkins. 

“ Retreat! they never dreamed of such a thing,” said the stranger ; 
“ they scorned the thought.” 

‘‘ Brave indeed,” said Mr. Jenkins ; ‘¢‘ worthy Greeks and Romans— 
that scorn of retreat was worthy of the Spartans—it must have been 
a terrible battle indeed !”’ 

‘Then it was that my friend Colonel O'Rourke, after having killed 
seventeen English artillerymen, and taken two cannon with his own 
hands, was dr: weed down the hill by his men to the water’s edge. 

* Brave Irish patriots,’ he said; ‘who would die in cold blood ? 
Let us sell our lives dearly—our faces to the foe !’ 

‘Then lifting up his hi and to cheer them on, it was struck by a ball 
and shattered. His frien ds seeing the blood, pulled him into a_ boat 
which lay close to the shore, and off they pushed, having only a couple 
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of oars with a ragged lug-sail. Showers of cannon-balls were fired 
after them, but not one touched the boat. God protects the right, 
you know, Mr. Jenkins.” 


“ Truly,” said Mr. Jonas Jenkins. 
They ¢g got out to seaas fast as they could, and saw their friends cut 


and shot down by hundreds before they lost sight of the land. With- 
out provisions, and with his wound undressed, my dear friend O'Rourke 
landed near Bristol, and for security, while his companions dispersed 
over different roads, came up to London, the place of more danger 
being in such cases that of most safetv. What was wonderful, too, 
Mr. Jenkins, although the Irish government declared it to be high 
treason for any one, young or old, to wear a green handkerchiet, 
O’Rourke found his way to me in London wearing a very conspicuous 
green handkerchief, dotted with shamrocks, which rendered the wearer 
liable in Dublin to two indictments, both for ‘overt acts,’ ] think 
they slang it in law. Now my poor friend is lying ill in a secret lodg- 
ing. I fear his hand is mortifymg—I dare not call in a London sur- 
geon, but I venture to solicit a generous countryman, without London 
prejudices, that so often make a sin of a kind act.’ 

‘Oh, if that be all, 1 will readily attend and: keep your secret—no 
time should be lost.” 

‘¢ Remember, though I have told you it is but an act of humanity, 
the English lawyers for ages have said, the greater the humanity ex- 
tended towards Irishmen, ‘the greater the crime.” 

“Well then, that is a motive binding me to secrecy upon my 
own account. I can’t bear to know people are suffering when I may 
be able to relieve them.” 

* Another glass, Mr. Jenkins; you are a generous young man. I| 
am afraid the world that cures all cenerosities, will cure yours by and 
by—here’s to ye. In half an hour's time we'll vo and see the patriot 
in his hiding-place. I wish he had ten thousand well-trained men, 
he’d make General Lake run away faster from him than from the 
paltry handful of Frenchmen,* who took all his cannon. You will 
know what a fine fellow O’ Rourke is presently--a true hero—and 
heroes are very scarce just now.’ 

The stranger insisted upon paying for the wine, and then with Mr. 
Jonas Jenkins proceeded towards Drury-lane, which they crossed, but 
instead of continuing their way towards Lincoln’s-inn-tields, after 
going a short distance in that direction, they turned up on the lett 
hand into Wild-street. First passing into a shop filled with all sorts 
of second-hand goods, externally of very unprepossessing appearance, 
they entered a small room behind, and then went up some nar- 
row stairs, where on a gloomy landing-place stood a spacious ward- 
robe, that upon being pushed at the end rolled on one side, and dis- 
closed a small door, which before had been concealed. 

The stranger entered first, and bade Mr. Jonas Jenkins follow him. 
They now found themselves in an apartment of a tolerable size, lit 
from the roof, having a smaller chamber on the opposite side, which 
was entered by a glass-door, before which a curtain of dingy green 
Stuff was suspended. 

By the fire in the first room sat a ~ handsome girl, apparently 
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about twenty-two years of age, neatly dressed — in stature, of the 
middle size, who rose, and addressing the stranger, said, 

** Ah, Mr. Oliver—he is suffering a good deal.” 

‘“‘] have brought a doctor to him, “Jeannette—we shall soon know 
how the matter stands. Is he asleep?” 

“No,” replied the girl, who appeared to Mr. Jonas Jenkins the 
prettiest creature he had ever seen, “no—draw back the curtain—I 
must go into the next room—I cannot bear to see the wound.” 

** Sweet sensitive creature,” thought Mr. Jonas Jenkins. 

“ Well, comrade,” said Mr. Oliver, for that was the stranger’s 
name, ‘1 have brought a right one to look at your hand.” 

Upon this, the recumbent O'Rourke, who had lain down under the 
coverlid with his coat off, put his hand out of the bed; it was his left 
hand, and they undid the bandage, 

He was a stern- -looking man, with a forehead corrugated—perhaps 
by suffering. He spoke in monosyllables, and exhibited by the pressure 
of his lips, and a convulsive twitch of the muscles round the mouth 
occasionally, that he was in acute pain. 

Mr. Jonas Jenkins examined the appearance of the wound, which he 
pronounced to be so bad from neglect, that nothing could save the 
hand, and impressed the necessity of having it taken off as soon as pos- 
sible. He felt the pulse, wrote down the medicines to be procured 
and how to be taken, bound up the limb, and proclaimed how happy 
he was to render assistance to one of such distinguished patriotism and 
courage as Colonel O’Rourke. 

‘*1’m much obliged to you, indeed, sir,” was the laconic reply. 

Jeannette now came back, placed glasses upon the table and a de- 
canter of sherry, then seating herself and bidding Mr. Jonas Jenkins 
sit and take a glass of wine, “while his friend went out to procure the 
medicine, she inquired if the operation would be very painful. 

‘The pain will be but for a few minutes,” replied Mr. Jonas Jen- 
kins, ‘*the colonel has suffered much more many times over already. 
We must have vour assistance in the operation.” 

“Mine! Ohno, not mine—I shall go away while it is done.” 

‘** But we may require you for the colonel’s sake.” 

‘No, no, I cannot bear to see those I love suffer. Life is suffering 
enough in our circumstances.’ 

** You love him more than is good; your sisterly aid might be valu- 
able to him.” 

“*T could suffer for him—I can’t help another in making him 
suffer. I have a woman's heart for others, for myself I heed nothing. 
Tear me limb from limb, Jeannette would flinch at no self-suffering—I 

cannot bear that of those I love—no—no !” 

Here the wounded man uttered a groan, 

‘* I fear he is in deeper pain,” said Jeannette, and rising, went to- 
wards the bed, inquiring in a sweetly soft tone of voice, ‘‘ I hope you 
are not worse ?” 

‘* No, no, Jeannette; leave me,” was the reply. 

She returned to the table, a tear stole over her cheek, she filled 
a glass of wine to the brim, and drank it off as if unconscious of what 
she was about—she did this a second time. 

Mr. Jonas Jenkins was half in love with the girl, she was so unlike 
any other of her sex whom he had seen—there was something so wild 
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in her dark eyes, so sadly sombre in the expression of her countenance ; 
and then was she not solacing a brave man in danger of his life, a bro- 
ther of whom she might be well proud in having fought and bled for his 
country’s freedom ! 

Such were the unsophisticated thoughts passing through the peri- 
cranium of Mr. Jonas Jenkins, as he sat with the interesting girl until 
the medicine was brought, when, in order to prolong his stay, Mr. 
Jonas Jenkins insisted on mixing it himself. 

Soon afterwards he took his leave with Mr. Oliver, who conducted 
him cautiously to the top of the street, that they might not be seen 
returning by the way which they had come, and agreeing to meet the 
next evening after dark, that Mr. Jonas Jenkins might perform the 
operation, they parted. 

‘* Suffering virtue,” thought Mr. Jonas Jenkins, ‘‘ patriotism unsuc- 
cessful is still the highest quality. What an escape Colonel O’Rourke 
must have had !—hope blighted—life forfeited—and now in a miser- 
able place of refuge—in pain of body, and mentally dreading every 
wind of heaven. Then his pretty sister, too, exposed to privations and 
sufferings, that are enough to weigh down so gentle a spirit. Were I 
but in good practice, I’d take her to my bosom—she would make a 
treasure of a wife. Pshaw! what am I| about castle-building in this 
way !” 

Such were Mr. Jonas Jenkins’s cogitations, as he returned home 
from his visit to the wounded patriot. 

The next evening he went with his instruments, duly prepared for 
the operation. He was compelled to state to his patient the necessity 
of an assistant being procured. 

“¢On no account,” said the wounded man, ‘I am undone if I trust 
further—I shan’t flinch—I do not want to be held—I could do it 
myself with an axe !—Better do it thus than lose my head, doctor.” 

Mr. Oliver was then appealed to—profuse bleeding might follow the 
amputation, and the pain might cause by flinching, an insecure tying 
of the vessels. 

“Pain!” said the patient, ‘‘ pain! I can bear any—Oliver shall 
assist you—pain—ha! ha! I can bear it down to my last gasp if I 
determine to do so, and no woman’s whine escape me.”’ 

‘You will acquit me of being the cause if any accident happen. I 
can do my part; but my doing it well, colonel, must depend upon 
your steadiness.” 

“ Pll risk that—but I will not risk discovery by the bloodhounds of 
the law—they will track me if I am too confident. [ll trust you, 
doctor ; do you put confidence in me!” 

“Tis but a wrist amputation,’ thought Mr. Jonas Jenkins, ‘I 
must do it how I can I suppose.” 

So mentally saying, he began to prepare his instruments, lint, silk 
and plasters, arranging them in proper order. Next calling Mr. Oliver, 
he said, 

‘You must assist me, pray take your lesson. When the colonel 
is seated—his arm resting upon this table, you must draw back the 
skin and muscles, thus—as forcibly as you can, thus.” 

‘‘ I perceive—and hold them steady.” 

‘“‘ Yes, and hold them steady—resist all motion in the limb, leaving 
the rest to me.” 
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‘‘Ha! ha!” said the wounded man: “ you neither of you know 
me. Iam no screaming woman—ha! ha! Come then to work, gen- 
tlemen.” 

Seated facing one side of a narrow table, over the further edge of 
which from himself his arm projected, and where it was firmly held in 
the iron gripe of his friend Oliver, the colonel—tall, swarthy, fierce- 
looking, and rendered fiercer by his fixedness of stoicism at that mo- 
ment—sat in perfect composure. 

Mr. Jonas Jenkins having applied the tourniquet on the arm, showed 
Mr. Oliver how to grasp the limb, an inch or two above the wrist. 

‘Very well done—that will do,” said Mr. Jonas Jenkins. ‘ We 
will now go to work in earnest.” 

So saying, he dissected off a flap of skin from the back of the 
wounded hand—the most painful part of the operation—it was Haying 
the living man—but no muscle of the colonel’s face changed—it was 
evident he had called up all, his resolution, and that it was victor. 
Then quick as thought the young surgeon separated the hand at the 
joint with a continuous turn of the knife—no groan was heard—vessel 
after vessel was hooked and tied—the blood cleared—the tourniquet 
slackened, to see that all was right—the flap brought over and well 
secured—in short, the operation was completed, and the wounded arm 
placed in a sling on the owner's breast. 

The sufferer had not spoken, now he essayed to speak, but a 
deathly pallor came upon his countenance, and he felt the reaction 
of his manly conduct in a faintness, which he could not control. A 
cordial was given to him, and he was advised to repose on the bed. 

‘Have I not redeemed my promise—did I flinch or play the woman 
—ha! Speak, doctor,’ said the colonel. 

‘* You acted manfully indeed, colonel—but we can talk of this 
to-morrow—recline on your bed for an hour or two, and you will feel 
better.” 

Persuaded also by his friend Oliver, the patient laid himself on his 
bed—the former demanding Mr. Jonas Jerkins’s opinion of his talents 
as an assistant, and declaring he thought he could operate himself. 
The floor of the room, that was covered with blood, was cleansed ; 
Mr. Jonas Jenkins packed up his instruments, and with them the hand 
he had severed, which Oliver remarked would never more cut pud- 








ding, then a bottle of good old sherry wine being produced the ope- 
rator and his assistant sat down to solace themselves after their 
fatigues. 


A deep sigh now and then came from the colonel—for Nature will 
vindicate herself with those who would fain take a pride in braving her 
dictates, when Mr. Jonas Jenkins gave his companion an opiate to be 
administered in case of his patient becoming restless; which he had 
scarcely done, when with gentlest step, she for whom Mr. Jonas 
Jenkins had looked in vain upon his arrival, entered, anxiety in her 
countenance. 

** Is it over ?—is he well ?” 

Satisfied upon these points, she stole to the bedside, looked at him 
whom she regarded with so much affection for several minutes, but 
spoke not—retired into the next room, where she disembarrassed her- 
self from her bonnet and cloak, and returned to the table. She then 
renewed her inquiries. 
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“‘ Did he bear it bravely ?—was he in much pain ?—Did he suffer 
long?” 

All which questions Mr. Jonas Jenkins found pleasure in an- 
swering. 

‘Is he not a noble fellow?” she asked with a sort of triumph, and 
eyes glistening with tears. ‘* Thank God, it is past—he will soon be 
himself again, if we can keep him quiet a little longer.” 

A knock at the door of the room, and a low whisper called away 
Mr. Oliver ; his sudden departure seemed to this faithful girl a source 
of anxiety. 

‘* | fear some one is on the search for us, Mr. Jenkins—we are in 
continual alarm—what a life is ours !—And yet here we can hardly be 
suspected, the people of the house are stanch.” 

Your brother never ventures out, he cannot therefore be traced— 
your fears are groundless, without treachery.” 

“That fear, Mr. Jenkins—that fear is woman’s heritage—she lives 
and dies in fear.” 

Mr. Oliver at this moment returned—he had been called to observe 
some of the myrmidons of Bow-street, who were prowling about, but 
all anxiety on this account was relieved by their being seen soon after- 
wards, lugging away a couple of youths on a charge of larceny, who 
resided on the opposite side of the street. 

Mr. Jonas Jenkins now took his departure, more than ever ena- 
moured with the fair one whom he had just left; he could not tell 
wherefore,—perhaps, thought he, from some mysterious sympathy in our 
natures, Yet, it must be acknowledged that the lady exhibited no 
return of the like sentiments towards Mr. Jonas Jenkins—her aspira- 
tions were all for him who lay in suffering—though nothing more in 
Mr. Jonas Jenkins’s view than an untainted sisterly attachment. 

The next day Mr. Jonas Jenkins visited his patient again, and 
found him seated in a chair, and in much less pain than before the 
Operation. 

* Good day, doctor—I owe you something heavy for my lost linb— 
soldiers are light in the purse.” 

“* Not a word, my dear colonel, not a word—a patriot is an universal 
benefactor, and I am happy to express my gratitude to the virtue in a 
professional mode.” 

“ Well, it is past now—I can eat—I have ordered some oysters and 
a beefsteak. I don’t feel inclined to fast any longer.” 

‘* My dear colonel, you must not live so high—we must be cautious 
—allow me to feel your pulse. Very comfortable—tittle fever—but I 
must forbid the beefsteak just yet—to-imorrow or the day after—an 
oyster or two now may suffice.” 

‘What starve as well as be slivered—it’s doubling a hardship. I 
may drink a glass of wine, Mr. Doctor?” ; 

** A couple of glasses, no more, if you desire to be well speedily.” 

‘And don’t IL!” said the colonel, with a tremendous oath, which 
shall not be repeated. ‘I must be at business again with the only 
hand [ have left. Is a man—” 

‘‘ Brother, brother,” said the fair spirit already mentioned, who just 
then entered, “remember! You will alarm our kind friend, the doc- 
tor—remember !” 
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The last word she repeated with emphasis. 

“ Vinegar Hill must have been a blow to your cause, colonel; but 
now the French have landed and beaten General Lake, who had four 
times as many men as they had—your countrymen will rally.” 

‘| don’t know much about that—I am too far away now, and am 
obliged to keep too snug to learn any news; but | do know if I 
ever catch the fellow who hit my hand, I'll make a sieve of him.” 

‘¢ Brother, remember /” said Jeannette again. 

“ ['ll riddle him, I'll be bound; all Vinegar Hill to a service- 
apple.” 

‘‘Come, brother, don’t be revengeful—think if the ball had gone 
through you.” 

‘Why, then I should not want oysters—where the devil are they so 
long?” 

‘* You knew Father Roche,—he was killed, I think, in the late 
battle ?” said Mr. Jonas Jenkins. 

“Father Roche—Father Roche—let me see—Roche---zounds, I 
forget—-”” 

‘He commanded your party at Vinegar Hill—you must have known 
him.” 

‘Father Roche—oh, you mean Father Rock, you have a different 
way of speaking here—he commanded us—how he fared, I can’t tell 
—he did not escape with me, I can swear that.” 

“* Why, he was killed by a cannon-ball,” said Mr. Jenkins. 

“Poor Rock! no flam—he’s gone to glory, poor fellow! Those 
hundred cannon did the business—how they peppered us, the balls 
dashing about my legs as thick as small shot into a covey of partridges 
—some were as big as my head—how they tumbled over the vinegar 
manufactory! There was not one stone upon another to be seen as 
we pulled out of the harbour—you would have sworn it had never 
been there at all.’ 
iin battle must be a terrible thing, too,” said Mr. Jonas Jen- 

ins, 

“It all depends upon whether you are used to it—every body 
must have a learning, afterwards it’s nothing at all. A good many 
are lost in the schooling, and must be put down as waste materials ; 
for my part I never think about the matter when I begin. I pick 
out my man and get my spite out of him. I have a choice pair of 
wolves-pups, I always carry with me. Jeannette, show the doctor 
my skin-borers—they hang up in the next room.” 

Jeannette produced the pistols. 

“Now, you see, doctor, they are not large,” said the colonel, 
‘neither do I use them always, for they are my army of reserve— 
bosom friends I fly to when others fail, and I am hard pushed. 
Good articles, arn't they? Rifled—hair-triggers—stops—as good as 
the best duelling pistols, let the price be what it may, and employed 
in no affairs that are not equally honourable with those of gentlemen 
seeking to be riddled in the way of ‘satisfaction,’ as they call it. 
There, Jeannette, hang them up again! 

‘* But come, doctor,” said the colonel, pouring out a glass of wine, 
“T pledge you, wishing you long life, and returning hearty thanks for 
your kindness towards one whose head sits loosely upon his shoulders, 
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as if hanging to death were not enough! Your prime ministers and 
great ones are as revengeful as children upon what can’t feel. Come, 
doctor, some oysters. 1 don’t mind the pain now. What was pain 
invented for, I wonder.—Come, doctor, the ‘ Ladies!’ ”’ 

‘*Colonel, colonel, you must take but two glasses, I cannot permit 
more—you wish to be well ?” 

‘‘ITdo; but two glasses! Well, here is the second to the ladies. 
Jeannette, come, my dear, few are better among the women—eh, 
Jeannette !”’ 

‘‘ You are doing well, colonel, and lost your hand but yesterday—do 
not get over-excited. 

‘I told you, doctor, I defied pain—a man like myself who—” 

‘¢ Remember /” said Jeannette. 

At this moment, Mr. Oliver came in, whose influence over the 
colonel was potent, the regimen was enforced, and Mr. Jonas Jenkins, 
obtaining promises of regularity, applauding in a most enthusiastic 
manner the surpassing virtue of patriotism, and to display his acquire- 
ments, comforting the colonel with Lord Lovat’s last words on the 
scaffold— 


Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori— 


should the worst event happen to so brave a man that chance could 
bring about—took leave of his patient—his last glance upon quitting 
the room being cast upon the fair Jeannette, followed by three heavy 
and audible sighs as he descended the stairs. 

For ten successive days Mr. Jonas Jenkins visited the suffering pa- 
triot. The stump healed by the “ first intention,” and his visits 
became superfluous—he felt they were so; but Jeannette! No matter, 
he would call once more, and then cease his visits. 

He did call, and found, horror-stricken, that the colonel had been 
taken away by Bow-street officers. 

Jeannette and Mr. Oliver had escaped. 

‘¢ What will become of that sweet, peerless girl, his sister{?” thought 
Mr. Jonas Jenkins. “I would fain gather her under my wing if I 
could—a brother to be hanged, beheaded, quartered—how must a 
sister feel !” 

In deep sadness, Mr. Jonas Jenkins entered the Northumberland 
coffee-house at Charing Cross about an hour afterwards, and there 
taking up the Oracle, then a morning paper, read as follows : 


‘‘ Yesterday, the notorious highwayman, O’Driscol, alias Mc 
Sweeny, was arrested in Wild-street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, by Bow- 
street officers. His companion, named Oliver, but suspected to be 
the notorious Bob Tyke, made his escape. Jeannette, the chére amie 
of O'Driscol, was taken with him, but discharged, there being no warrant 
against her, though she is a well-known character. This desperate 
villain has had his hand amputated, it is supposed in consequence of 
a pistol fired at him, when he made off after his attack on the carriage 
of Mr. Howard upon Hounslow Heath.” 


Mr. Jonas Jenkins is now in his sixty-sixth year. 
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CHARADE. 


On! what a glorious city! behold 
Its obelisks, pyramids, sphinx-guarded fanes ; 
You gaze ou Bubastis in Egypt of old, 
And hark! to those sacred, melodious strains! 
The dulcimer, harp, shawm, and tabret combine 
With the choral rejoicings, and anthems that burst 
From yon temple’s august and magnificent shrine, 
Where prostrated crowds are adoring my First, 


How strange the conflicting caprices and whims 
Of blind superstition! Some ages are fled, 
And the object which living was worshipp’d with hymns, 
And graced with an apotheosis when dead, 
In Europe is marked for proscription and ban, 
As leagued with the foul and unsanctified crew, 
Who ply the black art that’s forbidden to man, 
And with spirits of darkness dark courses pursue. 


And where is my changeable Second display'd ? 
In the belle and the bird, in the damsel and crone, 
In the foul and the fair, in the mistress and maid, 
In the dabbler in mud, in the queen on her throne. 
Who can reckon its changes of form and abode ? 
Arch’d and square, low and lofty, distorted and strait, 
It is seen in the ditch, on the dunghill, the road— 
In the huts of the poor, in the halls of the great. 


It is pure flesh and blood, when from Nature’s own hand ;— 
Made by man its diversified substance is found 

In the fish of the deep, in the beast of the land, 

’ In the trees of the tield, in the ore underground. 

If sometimes “tis worn unembellish’d and plain, 
By the wives or the daughters of niggardly churls, 

At others ‘tis deck'd with a glittering train 
Of diamonds and ametliysts, rubies and pearls. 


In my populous Third, what a withering change 
From the busy Bubastis my first gave to sight ! 

No sunbeam, no moon gilds its desolate range, 
All is silence profound, and perpetual night. 

It has numberless houses, and each one contains 
A single inhabitant ever asleep ; 

No footfall is heard in its streets and its lanes, 
In the midst of a crowd there is solitude deep. 


Here lovers who long have in severance sigh'd, 

Often meet—but no love-breathing whisper is heard ; 
Here bitterest foomen are placed side by side, 

But their warfare is over :—there’s peace in my Third ! 


H. 
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THE GOLDEN SPOON ; 
OR, 


MEMORANDA OF THE LIFE, WRITINGS, AND OPINIONS OF 
THE CELEBRATED RT. HON. JOHN HORNER, &c. &c. &e. 


Qu’avez vous fait pour tant de biens ? vous vous ¢tes donné la peine de naitre, 
Le MARIAGE DE FiGARo., 
Ia > bY , 
Ev oASi@ oABta travra. 
THEOCRITUS, 


‘¢Tur work which is well begun, is half done,” says the Italian poet ; 
and we know no better way of. beginning this, our sublunary career, 
than by being born with a golden spoon in the mouth. We should there- 
fore be disposed to recommend, advise, admonish, and comfort all 
whom it may concern, before all things, to achieve ‘eanah a beginning, 
could we only point out to them any means, the most remotely calcu- 
lated to ensure the desidcrated result. But as the ancient philosopher 
observes, ‘* guis observationi locus, ubi eligendi facultas non supersit.” 
Alas! and alas! and three times alas! that the quotation should be 
so applicable to the matter in hand; that the wisest designs should 
thus come a day after the fair; and (in this instance, beyond all others), 
that the best conditioned wishes should decidedly not belong to the 
genus Equus.* 

There are many who in estimating the pros and cons, which go to 
striking a balance between Democritus and Heraclitus, esteem it a 
heavy blow, and a great discouragement, that a man should be brought 
into a world in which he must play so deep a stake, without so much 
as “ by your leave or with your leave;” as if nature were no better 
than the lieutenant of a pressgang: that, being here, he cannot choose 
his own path, but must jog on to the end, in defiance, it may be, of 
reason and common sense, under the influence of a miserable animal 
instinct, which he must obey, however little he may approve it; and 
lastly, that when his time is up, when go he must, whether he likes it 
or no, he is predestined to—(we forbear to say what), if perchance 
his godfathers and godmothers should have promised for him some- 
thing, which does not meet the approbation of a Dominican inquisitor, 
a Calvinistic fatalist, or a casuistical discriminator between black gowns 
and white surplices. 

If such be the sentiment of some espri(s forts, it is not ours; and 
we beg not to be held answerable for it, in quocunque foro: on the 
contrary, we hold that at the worst, these evils, if evils they be, are 
but speculative e; and that the question, like the knights’ shields, has 
two surfaces for consideration, But the matter of the golden spoon 
is another guess-matter altogether. The being deprived of a voice in 
the choice of parents, and being utterly without appeal against the 
basest and most despicable wretches, who may bestow a transient mo- 
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ment of idleness in the practical denial of Malthusian theories,—is no 
joke: it is areal, substantial, material, tangible, and positive outrage, — 
a misfortune of the very deepest misery,—a nuisance worse than selling 
apples on a Sunday, orringing a muffin-bell in the ears of the lieges. It 
is not merely that we are thus bound to honour some snob of a father, 
or some quiz of a mother, whom a man of any taste, or self-respect, 
would cut, more promptly than a tailor-creditor. It is not because we 
thus run a chance of being beat to a jelly by some ‘ unnatural brute 
of a man,” or some ‘monster in female shape,” to point a moral ina 
police-court, or to adorn the tale of a newspaper penny-a-liner; nor 
worse still, that we may be spoiled (as the phrase is) by a doting idiot, 
rendered miserable through life, by the misplaced indulgence of that 
worst of mortal enemies, a fond mamma. _ It is not even because that 
by this law of nature, we stand a chance (shall we say, or a certainty ?) 
of inheriting from one side the house the temper of a devil, or from 
the cther a gouty shoe, or a tuberculated lung. These, it can hardly 
be denied, are causes of some dissatisfaction—grounds of some justi- 
fiable complaint against the dispensation: but there remains worse 
still behind. The true grievance, the really intolerable hardship of the 
case is, that it allows of no escape (none, that is to say, worth speak- 
ing of), from the many worldly inabilities that may be entailed on us 
by unlucky parentage,—inabilities, which not only cling to our help- 
less infancy, eclipse the gaiety of our childhood, overshadow our 
blighted adolescence, but pursue us through life, impede our manhood, 
cloud our sorrowful old age, accompany us to a pauper’s grave ,and 
sometimes are absolutely remembered (by the ordinary) in our epitaph. 
sad enough it is, as all reasonable people must confess, to be a poor 
man’s dog, notwithstanding the great hunianity (or caninity rather) of 
the legislators of this nineteenth century. Itis not necessary to be 
harnessed to a baker’s bread-cart, or condemned to draw Bob ina 
bowl on his mendicant excursions, to render a poor man’s dog 
the saddest dog in creation. Without any such aggravation, it is 
enouch that he starves with his master, bides the pitiless pelting of 
the storm with his master, gets kicked with his master, besides stand- 
ing a chance of being hanged for a lurcher, or shot on a sweeping 
order against hy drophobia, —that he is only better off than his master 
in not encountering the bullying of the magistrate, or the thousand 
tvrannies of the keeper of the workhouse, and in not being liable to 
be condemned “ for something or for nothing” to the treadmill, or 
taught manners in the sol:tude of a penitentiary. 

So also is it a sad thing to be a poor man’s horse ;—worse, indeed, 
than to be arich man’s * ass, or any thing that zs his ;” that is to say, 
provided always that your rich man has no love for doing miles against 
minutes, no ambition for breaking his neck in a steeple- ‘hase. We 
have heard indeed of clever animals escaping out of carts, and being 
promoted to tilburies and chariots; which is at least a chance tn the 
favour of pauper horseflesh. But rarely, indeed, is there any such good 
luck in store for the poor man’s child. “The poor man’s child i is the | pre- 
destined sharer, and more than sharer, in all the poor man’s calamities; he 
is (like the dog) a devoted son of want, of cold, and of hunger; but he 
is also doomed to premature labour, ill- health, ignorance, contempt, 
baffled desires, checked aspirations, to be the especial mark of one- 
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sided legislation, and (to sum up all in one comprehensive formula) 
the appointed receiver-general of more kicks than ha’pence. For the 
poor man’s child, nuts ripen in vain, and apples grow ruddy i in autumn 
to no purpose. To him the pastrycook” s tarts are a mystery ;* and to 
be dry-shod, more incomprehensible than the unknown tongues. The 
misfortunes of the pauper’s child begin before he is born; poverty has 
prepared for him the feeble constitution of an overwrought mother, or 
the ill-developed misproportions, which attest her fidelity to a stunted, 
attenuated husband. Nay, his very vices are predestined consequences 
of the poverty which greets his entrance into a hard world. The streets 
are a bad university for moral training. It is with regard to virtue more 
than to fortune, thatjhaud facile emergunt quorum v irtutibus obstat pro- 
letarian penury, with its thousand disqualifications ; so that there is every 
reason in the world for believing, that he who was hanged on Wednesday 
for being born in a workhouse and bred in a gaol, might (as Juvenal 
surmised), have earned a coronet for his pains, had he robbed in a 
higher sphere, and been taught by a vigilant parent to spell peculation 
with an S. 

Thus it is that a man’s birth is his destiny ; that the original sin of 
the pauper’s conception sticks to him through life ; that the first 
false step he takes in the world is the pas qué coute, sc arcely 
ever to be retrieved ; and that his entire life is one long careering - of 


misfortune, logically dependant on his primitive ill luck. If by one of 


those strange caprices of fortune, sometimes heard of upon ‘Change, 
—caprices too rare to affect the general rule,—a poor devil is enabled 
to throw off the curse thus entailed on him at his birth, if he stumbles 
ona plum, a gold chain, and a baronetcy,—still the Queen herself, 
though she could make a noble of the parvenu, cannot wash out his 
plebeian blood, and bestow on him a brevet of gentility. 

For these, and many other reasons, again and again we say, gaudeant 
bene nati,—thrice blessed are they who are born with a cold | spoon in 
their mouths; and such was the happy condition which destiny had 
prepared, to usher into this vale of tears, Mr. John Horner. This ven- 
tleman, whose bio: graphy we have undertaken to indite, was rem: irkable 
for having illustrated in his most respectable person, all the happy cir- 
cumstances attendant on an aureo cochlearic nativity, an accident well 
worth all the conjunctions of all the planets that ever shone on the 
greatest favourite of destiny and the fairies: his story, therefore, merits 
attention. 

In making this statement, it is incumbent upon us to combat tn 
limine a false inference, which hasty reasoners are too prone to draw in 
the like cases—namely, that the worthy parent of one, thus fortunately 
circumstanced, must have perished somewhere between heaven and 
earth. Folks are so apt to put more into their conclusions than they 
find in the premises! Where could the authors of the patibulary pro- 
verb have learned that the realizers of fortunes are so determi- 
nately des gens pendables? The whole current of worldly experi- 
ence sets the other way. When the Roman poet reminded of cer- 
tain penal consequences on the road to fortune, he of course was 





* Two little children were p addling down the strect, “one Say ing to the other, 
“ Once L had an halfpenny, and bought apples with it.’ —Tirmarsu’s Irish Shetes. 
Book. 
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thoroughly aware of the smallness of the risk; nothing more being 
necessary fur safety, than to succeed. Success is a most efficient and 
durable varnish, in much worse cases than that of Falstaff at Gad’s 
Hill. 

In asserting, however, that Mr. Horner, senior, did not die with his 
shoes on, it dues not indeed follow that he might not have deserved as 
much. Our New Monthly readers have been made too thoroughly 
acquainted with the secrets of ‘* Sheer Industry,” not to be aware that 
justice, like Tartuffe’s heaven, has its compositions; and that if 
punishme nt sometimes halts a little in the case of humbler rogues, it is 
oftener ‘‘ dead lame” where their comveers in ruffles are concerned. 
If every one had their deserts, heaven help the wicked. It is not with 
a whipping the most of them would be dismissed : but let that go. 

There is no mystery, then, in the fact, that Mr, Horner, senior, at 
the time of his son’s birth, bore some resemblance to the Thane of Caw- 
dor, inasmuch as he still ** lived a prosperous gentleman ;” and he was 
then happily employed in completing the set of his family gold plate, 
in the.expectation that other scions might shoot forth, and require 
other spoons : for the worthy old eentlem: in was no partisan of the 
rights of primogeniture, and had made his will on the citizen principle 
of ‘* share and share alike.”’ In this, however, he counted his chickens 
not merely before they were hatched, but before they were egged. No 
more little Horners came to discountenance their parent’s enemies i 
the gate; and all the family spoons, past, present, and to come, were 
predestine ‘d to fall into the possession of the happy Horner. 

It is useless to state, that the gold spoon destiny prevailed from the 

starting-post; and that Master Horner was surrounded im his cradle 
with all the attributes of wealth. The frock in which he was 
christened, was valued at two bundred guineas ; and he was sprinkled 
by a prelate, who had his reasons for the condescension. Some have 
added that, on this occasion, the font was replenished with rose-water ; 
but as the christening occurred before puseyitism was invented, such a 
dandyism of religion i is probably controuvé, and the statement apocry- 
phal. 
Certain moreover it is, that the gold spoon was matched with a gold 
pap-boat; and that the favourite of fortune might have died of an intant 
apoplexy from too much nourishment, if Providence had not balanced 
one evil by another, and placed beside the nurse, an active apothecary. 
As it was, a leech now and then took off the superfluous blood, castor 
oil alternated with a too plentiful diet ; and in addition to this medical 
good fortune, the rich man’s baby escaped altogether those death- 
dealing potions of pauper infants, so commonly employed by their 
toiling mothers toinduce a convenient sleep. 

As soon as he could go alone, the young stranger was inducted into 
many other of the easements of his station. He had a carriage drawn 
by a goat, to raise him above the plebeian infantry ; and his embroidered 
tunic and well-feathered straw- hat early taught him to set a proper 

value on his own person. As he advanced in age, he was made ac- 
quainted with the most fashionable virtues, by a diligent comparison of 
his own conduct with that of others. If he daubed his frock, he was told 
that such indiscretion was only appropriate in a chimney- sweeper 5 and 
if he applied to his own use the cake which wasn’t hisen,” the felony, 
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he was told, was the offence of a beggar. He was duly admonished 
not to speak like the common people, and above all things, was 
warned against dangerous association with the children of his un- 
equals. By this identification of virtue with aristocracy, he was earl 
seduced into thinking nobly on the subject. Ashe was naturally of a 
passive, unexcitable temper, he was not very much spoiled by habitual 
indulgence ; while being placed above all temptations to the coarser 
offences, he was inevitably led to form a high estimate of his own 
good qualities. Selfish he was, and gluttonous ;—all children are so: 
and at seven years old, he had not given many striking indications 
that he cared for any body but himself. But then he was so staid, so 
composed, so si itisfied that he had a character to maintain, that he was 
esteemed by nurses and parents (and daily told as much), a perfect 
model of infantile morality. It will not therefore surprise the judicious 
observer, when he learns that at this very early period of young Master 
Horner’s experiences, he had already began puerorum volitare per 
ora, as the hero of that nursery rhyme, which proposes him as a stand- 
ard of excellence, to all childkind, to the end of time. Whether he 
was himself the author of the hines, we cannot undertake to assert ; 
but it is not expecte dof a hero that he should always be his own bard 
—blowing one’s own trumpet is another thine. 

Be this, however, as it may, we will recall the verses to memory, for 
the sake of a comment; and thus it is they run: 


Little Jack Horner 

Sat in a corner, 

Eating his Christmas pie, 
He put in his thumb 
And pulled out a plum, 


Saying, what a good boy am I. 


In these verses many things may be remarked ; but the main point, 
the great lesson to be deriv ed from them, relates to the moral influence 
of the mince- pie. Some persons, perhaps, may see in Master Horner’s 
inference a defect of logic, d@ailleurs sufficiently pardonable In $0 
youthful an Aristotilian. What on earth (they will say) is there in the 
situation, to warrant an assertion of somuch goodness. Most people 
are good when they are seriously occupied ; ; and Horner evidently was 
deeply intent upon eating his pie,—since he picked it plum by plum, 
the better to raisonner principes, as the French gourmet has it; that 
is, the more surely to prevent ‘any of its sweets from esc: Lping him. 
Besides, where was the merit of being good, when his appetite (he had 
not yet arrived at the dignity of a plurality of them) was amply gra- 
ified? Any poor boy could have told him that it is easy to be good 
on Christmas pie; the difficulty is to be so, when the pie is absent 
without leave. Then again, was there not something decidedly wrong 
in selfishly retiring to a corner to enjoy his morsel, lest peradventure, 
his nurse, or his mother, or some hungry child in the street, should put 
in their claim to a share ? 

This opinion, however short-sighted, is plausible ; and we may go so 
far as to say, that ceteris paribus, there is more merit ina poor man’s 
morality, than in that of his more fortunate neighbours, who have “ 
to resist. Still it must be admitted that on this point, the poem is in 
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perfect accordance with the world’s estimate of things, which not 
only gives the rich credit for all the good that circumstances force 
on them, but belabours the poor for a thousand vices, which grow 
out of their position, and for which they are no more answerable ‘than 
for their sallow complexion and sunken eyes. 

An opinion so general, can hardly be without some foundation ; and 
we, for our parts, have such faith in the mince-pie theory, that we hold 
it nothing less than sheer folly in governments, to expect that a race of 
half-starved paupers can, by any system of schoolhouses, workhouses, 
meeting-houses, by any of the most scientific combinations of preachers 
and teachers, be made such perfectly ‘* good boys,” as the Master 
Horners, to whom mince-pie is as their daily bread. That legislators 
so often lose sight of the truth, makes nothing against it. Facts are 
facts; and they who are satisfied with effects, have little motive for 
inquiring too curiously into causes. The value of any thing in-use 
has nothing to do with its money price ; and when arich man contri- 
butes largely to the maintenance of the queen’s peace, by the restraints 
he imposes on himself, why should he pause to ask how much or how 
little his abstinence may have cost him ? 

If, indeed, philosophy looks a little deeper, it will perceive that se- 
vere penal ions are not made to punish those actions to which the 
rich are prone; and that the same thing assumes very different aspects 
according to the circumstances attending it. This ‘shows, beyond all 
denial, that wealth is re: lly a good thing i in a moral, as it is In a sen- 
sual sense; and that the gold spoon is as much a patent of virtue 
as it is of respectability. It is not, then, without much show of 
reason, that the sons of prosperity complain of the ignorant impatience 
of the lowly, and of their murmurings against Providence ; they them- 
selves having so little cause of a like dissatisfaction: nor should we be 
surprised, when we find them taking credit for giving their sons a good 
education, and denouncing their pauper neighbours who fling their 
children on the parish, It is true, that all these boasters do, is to pay 
the schoolmaster, without a thought of what he may or may not teach ; 
unlike the pauper, who, though he finds it difficult to procure either 
money or tine for schooling his child, may do more by setting a good 
example, to discipline his offs spring, than the loudest of his vituperators 

can easily conceive. Still it is a fact undeniable, and we must admit 

it, that the rich know Latin, and Greek, and mathematics, more or 
less,—of all which the poor man’s eluild is generally ignorant: their 
education, therefore, has not been provided for ; and their parents are 
negligent,—** and no mistake.” 

The influence of the gold spoon thus felt in the nursery, was not 
confined there ; and when, in due time, Master Horner was removed 
to Eton, being placed under the roof and special guardianship of a 
private tutor, the road to learning was most elaborately macadamized 
tor him, its course shortened, and at the same time directed through 
the most flowery regions. By this isolation, too, he was relieved from 
a large part of the { fagging, and the battling a way to consideration. 
Horner, moreover, had plenty of money; w hich, in schools, as in the 
world, has a decided influence on the multiplication of friends, and 
fac ilitating desired ends. Thus the young gentleman was spared the 
necessity for much lying and cribbing (we must not call it stealing), 
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and for adopting the fawning sycophantic meannesses, which humbler 
boys must practise, if they mean to spare their bones, 

At college the same good luck awaited him. Every means and appli- 
ance was at hand to lift him up toa good degree ; he was jreserved 
intact from the demoralizing eflects of rafish associations, and he could 
not possibly get into debt, that true foundation of all manner of vices in 
afterlife. By temperament and constitution, he was averse from coarse 
excesses ; and the fortune which placed all the luxuries of life at his dis- 
position, deprived them of that morbid attraction, which pleas:ires, hastily 
snatched at long intervals, possess for humbler youths, It is still re- 
corded in the traditions of his college, that Horner was never brought 
up by a siste per fidem from the proctor, nor ever reccived an tmposi- 
tion at the hands of the college dean; nor was he ever known to sport 
his oak against tutor or dun, nor to tell a scandalous premeditated 
falsehood to appease an importunate tradesman. Une can hardly be 
surprised, then, to learn that Horner was on the best possible terms 
with himself; was perfectly satisfied that he was still ‘*a good boy,” 
and looked down with immeasurable contempt on all those, who, being 
more closely tempted, pursued a more devious course in their journey 
through the university. 

In warrating these particulars, we are not to be understood as youch- 
ing for our hero, that he never indulged in practices pleasant but wrong, 
Horner was not a perfect Joseph, nor even a Joseph Andrews ; but so 
much, in these matters, depends on the point of view rae which 
things are regarded! If Horner, now and again, indulged in a little 
chicken hazard, he could afford it, and the offence was “always com- 
mitted in the best company. If in an unguarded hilarity of temper, he 
got occasionally a deetle cut, there 1s all the difference in life between 
the exhilaration of champagne ,and the riotous madness of brandy 
punch. Rowing, too (not in a boat, but in the streets), was decidedly 
mauvais ton; and at a gentleman's gentler indecorums, college tutors 
wink hard. As for hunting, it was an expense which he could pay ready 
money for; and which he too habitually enjoyed, to allow of the sport 
always exciting to after-dinner irregularities. In short, Horner per- 
mitted himself all things, like Lady. Grace, soberly ; ene it would 
have required more ingenuity for him, to get into a scrape, than for 
other lads of equal spirit, but less fortune, t to keep outof it. Scandal 
did certainly propagate some rumours concerning a young lady ; but 
what will not scandal say? This much, however, Is certain, that if 
there were any scintilla of truth in the story, the lady did not reside 
within a walking distance of the jurisdiction of the university ; and 
the intelligence, moreover, never reached the ears of the parish- 
oficers. 

Horner accordingly came up to town with an exemplary reputation, 
and on the streneth of certain verses which he had put in for a prize 
(we cannot say what share the tutor had in them), he passed with the 
aid of his grave demeanour, for a rising young man, and likely to cut a 
figure in Parliament. In truth, the “obstacles removed from the path 
ot his studies had prevented their becoming thoroughly distasteful to 
him ; and his talents (though not above the ave rage) having been assi- 
duously cultivated, he might justly be considered a scholar among 
gentlemen (just as he was ; decidedly a gentlemen among scholars) ; 
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if he did not, like Anacreon Barnes, know as much of Greek, as an 
Athenian blacksmith.* 

Such as they were, Mr. Horner's acquirements, did not pine in the 
cold shade of neglect. For, among the other consequences of the 
gold spoon, in the unreformed days of Gatton and Old Sarum, was a 
sure seat in the lower house. His father, too, sat in the same as- 
sembly, and largely influenced the return of his county members. Now 
Horner had sedition: and though in those days, prime ministers were 
not often chosen from beyond the purlieus of the house of peers, still 
there were good things in store for humbler candidates, which, with pa- 
tience, devotion, and industry, led very far. 

It is needless to say that for such a career, Horner's antecedents 
had provided, against all obstacles to preferment on the ground of 
opinion. Belonging to the proprietory class, he could not but 
share in the alarms with which the French Revolution had _ filled 
the upper classes of those days. Educated too in the bosom of Ox- 
ford, and at the feet of its most orthodox Gamaliels, he hated a ca- 
tholic, despised a dissenter, and worshipped William Pitt, if notas a 
god, at least as the favourite and chosen servant of heaven. <A sharer 
in the privileges of his caste, and a candidate full of hope to monopo- 
lize many of the honours and emoluments of the dominant party in the 
state, he had not, he could not have, any weak sympathies with the 
exclude d. He was clearly for hanging John Horne Tooke, and 
thought with Horsley, that the people had nothing to do with the law 
but obey it. His entry into political life was accordinal y made in se- 
conding an address in answer to one of George Ill.’ s war speeches 
from the throne. He was ype placed on the roll of m: wistrates 
for his county, elected colonel of volunteer cavalry, and bctore the 
session was over, launched in a career of office as a junior lord of 
the Treasury. 

There are who entertain exalted notions of the gratification to be 
derived from difficulties vanquished by great and able exertious; and 
there is no doubt that such triumphs have a natural tendene y to beget 
self-contidence, and to give a sort of earnest of successes yet to be 
won, But however well such achievements may work in communi+ 
cating @ plomb to conduct, and making genius feel its own strength, 
the etleet is nothing whatever to be compared with that produced by 
station and reputation obtained without a struggle. The Italian pro- 
verb indeed says, that vincere senza tirarglt é un vendemmiur nebbia, 
But Mr. Horner had practical proof to the contrary, A man who sud- 
denly finds himself to be something, without knowing r precisely why 
—N ho attains to Importance e and consideration by any © Mt fortune’s short 
cuts, may begin by thinking himself avery lucky fellow; but he 
must be far above the ordinary weaknesses of humanity, it he does not, 

» long arrive at another conclusion; and feel that he’s a fellow of 
se uncommon abilities, a heaven- lea venius, and perfectly fit by 
nature for any of the highest places, in which it may please his own 
good intentions towards himself to place him. 

Four times a year at least, when Mr. Horner received his official 
salary, did he app ily to himself, sotto voce, the judgment of his infancy ; 








* This was Bentley’s disparaging criticism on his brother pedant. 
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and ‘* What a good boy am I!’ became, as advancement followed 
advancement, at once the fixed creed and the ruiding pole-star of the 
fortunate youth. How, indeed, could he deem it otherwise of himself ? 
Horner possessed all the virtues requisite to his peculiar position ; and 
like the man, who could not tell whether he could or could not play 
the fiddle, because he had never tried, he had no reason to doubt of 
his possessing all those virtues, which as yet he had never been called 
on to exercise. 

Still more fortunate was he in his adaptation to the circumstances 
in which he was placed, inasmuch as that he possessed not a particle 
of that forbidden knowledge taught in the schools of adversity, or in 
the healthful arena of the labour market. He knew nothing (how 
could he?) of the wants and feelings of the multitude for whom he was 
destined to legislate or administer. He, lucky dog, had never felt 
the pressure of taxation: and when the multitude murmured (or, in 
his own phrase, rebelled), he was ready to cry out with Lord Fopping- 
ton’s Crispin, ** If that shoe pinches you, I'll be d—d.” 

In the happy days of which we write, political economy was a sealed 
book to the people; or rather it was a book, of which the better 
part was yet to be written. Benthain, too, was as yet an unho- 
noured prophet: and the steam-engine, an adolescent Hercules, 
was putting out all its strength, to produce capital faster than 
foreign war or domestic improvidence could scatter it. In those 
days, figures of speech had not been dethroned by figures of 
arithmetic; Joseph Hume was, politically, but in the category of 
possibilities ; and an epigram, a joke, or a Greek quotation, was more 
powerful in ‘@chete. than a statistical table, or a demonstration that 
might rival Euclid’s. ‘To have possessed any of those gunpowder 
sciences, which a minister, nowadays, must at least understand sufh- 
ciently to talk with plausibility of ‘hen. would have then been in a 
subaltern official an advance beyond the age, and consequently would 
have incapactiated the party for public service; but the Universities 
then taught no such turbulent philosophy; and if Horner could not 
spout Cicero quite like Lords Brougham and Wellesley, he had ample 
prosody for teaching Burke how to pronounce “ Vectigal.” What 
more could have been required of a legislator or a statesman? Yes, 
one thing was still regarded as a stne qua non for debate ;—a readiness 
with the pistol. 

In those days a hair trigger was still thought to argue conclusively 
on all political — and was deemed a necessary adjunct to the 
speaker’s wig in preserving order and decorum. The admirable 
gystem, now pat to perfection, of spreading the most unfounded 
calumnies, hazarding the most flimsy falsehoods, and indulging in the 
most offensive invectives, and then making an abject or a “sulky apo- 
logy, under the plea of deference to the house, was only dawning on 
the intellects of mankind. Nay, it may be doubted whether, having 
commitied such offences against good manners, the culprit would have 
been rehabilitated in society, and thought fit company for gentlemen, 
even after placing a bullet in ‘the very thorax of an injured and oflended 


antagonist. 
Whether Mr. Horner possessed tinis quality or not, was never put to 
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the test of the experiment; for one of the consequences of his nativity 
was, that the unbroken flow of pleasant sensations had tempered his 
disposition to a gentlemanly suavity, which provoked no warfare; an 
easiness and good temper that blunted the shafts of malice, or at least 
turned them aside without envenoming discussion. He was not 
spoiled by his fortunes, soured by the taunts of political enemies, nor 
goaded by the reproaches of dissatisfied friends. He did not lead his 
party, nor, pretending to do so, was he led on reluctantly by it. He 
indeed, knew little of office beyond its sweets; and he could there- 
fore atford to be contented with himself. 

And here, apropos to the virtues of ** What a good boy am I!” we may 
remark that it contains the great secret of the mechanism by which men 
arrive at distinguished stations, and are enabled, without toil, to dis- 
charge the functions of office, no matter into what department ‘‘ fate 
and metaphysical aid” (2. e. the miracle of the golden spoon) may 
cast them. Some Frenchman has said chacun vaut autant quwil 
s’estime ; and certainly self-confidence is the first great element of 
success. He who thinks himself deficient, really is so; for while the 
modest man timidly hangs back, with a ‘* Lord, I am not worthy!” 
the ready, brazen-faced coxcomb steps into his place, and is carried 
forward to fortune by the spirit of routine, red tape, and the aptitude 
of subalterns. 

Under these happy circumstances, it would be superfluous to say that 
Mr. Horner never robbed on the highway, nor marked the kings at 
écarté, or that he never spent his leisure moments in that branch of the 
fine arts which is directed to the multiplication of respectable copies 
of original bank-notes. We have it, indeed, under his own hand, in a 
half-crown pamphlet, that he participated in the universal conviction, 
respecting the paramount duty of punishing forgery by the rope, and 
in all cases of treating the sin as irremissible. It did not ever 
happen, indeed, that Mr. Horner was had _ before the magistrates 
for a drunken row in the streets, nor so much as for attending 
one of Gale Jones's seditious debating-clubs. Of smuggling, too, 
if we cannot predicate his entire innocence (for he was a married 
man, and his wife was a woman, and loved contraband goods), at 
least, he never was detected and exposed in the practice. Laces 
might have got mixed with despatches, and king’s messengers 
might have carried other things besides red boxes; but in those days, 
it was not etiquette in custom-house officers to ask such personages 
impertinent questions. Completely preoccupied by official and parlia- 
mentary duties, Mr. Horner had also little leisure for driving over old 
women, or half murdering policemen. Still less could he find time 
for those affaires de cwur, as they are called, which lead by the 
flowery path to Doctors’ Commons. — 

Under the enchantment of the spoon, he had married a wealthy, 
noble, and beautiful helpmate ; and too busy to be unfaithful himself, 
he could not spare a moment to indulge in that jealousy, which his 
necessitated neglect of domestic vigilance and attention, was but too 
likely to justify. Mr. Horner, moreover, paid his just debts with be- 
coming punctuality, rarely spoke to his servants, subscribed to all 
proper institutions and charities, and was a member of John Reeves’s 
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association, and of the society for discountenancing vice. Good rea- 
son, therefore, had Mr. Horner to call upon conscience to re-echo the 
cry of ‘¢ What a good boy am [!” 

It follows, of course, that by virtue of his golden spoon, he 
escaped all those disagreeable inquiries to which inferior practitioners 
are occasionally exposed, and in which so much depends on the ca- 
prices and humours of twelve good men and true. With the criminal 
justice of his country he had never been at issue. The principal legal 
danger he had to encounter in the station of life to which it had 
pleased heaven to call him, was connected with the election laws ; and 
in his days, these had not arrived at that vicious excess of stringency, 
which exposed a candidate to any very great risk from a critical inves- 
tigation. Once, indeed, he had placed himself in some danger by 
what in those times was called a vigour beyond the law, which even 
magisterial sanctity, and the difficulty of proving malice would not 
have justified. But the gold spoon preserved its ascendancy even 
here; and the plaintiff (though one of the most flaming patriots of the 
day), for some reason or other but known to himself, did not proses 
cute, and so the matter dropped. 

Nor was this all: Mr. Horner was a regular attendant on divine 
service on Sundays—when he was in the country;—and then he asked 
the curate home to dinner, when he had none of his ministerial masters 
staying in the house. He had added a picturesque turret to the pa- 
rish church, which faced his windows; and had once, on the eve of an 
election, built a wing to the county hospital; and further, he had 
proved his zeal for religion, by obtaining a writership in India, for the 
fourth son of his pluralist rector. Mr. Horner, it must be admitted, 
improved the opportunities of his destiny; so that he did not, as m his 
untaught infancy, wholly retire into holes and corners, to pick the plums 
out of his pie, but piously gave a share out of his superfluity on all 
occasions, in which it was creditable and profitable to be generous. 

It will not surprise the intelligent reader, that Horner finding the 
practice of every virtue under the sun thus easy (shall we say, or so im- 
possible to avoid), should, Jike his fellows in fortune, have considered 
the rest of the world exceeding unreasonable, in not placing themselves 
on his own moral level. He could not conceive the perversity which 
made his tenants such invincible poachers, nor understand the obli- 
quity of intellect, that made peasants so given to sheep-stealing. He 
believed it no more than right and fit that the labourer, should dislike 
the shelter of a workhouse, but he thought it singularly bad taste in 
him to complain of low wages, or to murmur when employment 
was not to be had, and bread very dear. So, too, he deemed it 
innate wickedness in the tax-paying part of the community to show an 
inapprehensive insensibility to the beauties of the budget, and to ma- 
nifest distrust of ministers; but, to exhibit a desire for reforms, he consi- 
dered as nothing short of an unnatural debasement. He had little pity, 
moreover, for such frailties as were chargeable on the parish; and he did 
all in his power to preserve the morals of the poor and promote con- 
tent, by shutting up every place of low amusement, except beer-houses 
and gin-palaces. Fiddles were to him only tolerable in the hands of 
well-paid professors ; and fairs and statutes were relics of feudal bar- 
barism, worthy of the scantiest toleration. It was further asserted that 
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he was the original projector of the six acts; but as we should be 
loath to deprive any of praise to whom praise is due, we must, on the 
best authority declare, that such was not the case. 

Mr. Horner, blessed as he was by fortune’s choicest gifts, did not 
content himself with the discharge of his legislative and official du- 
ties. He contributed to the progress of the age by frequent pamphlets, 
printed speeches, and “ Letters to a Cabinet Minister,” or “ Hints 
to a Member of Parliament ;” he was also the author of some religious 
eclogues, a ‘* Whole Duty of Operative Man,”’ and one or two tragedies, 
not intended for the stage. Such, however, was the eagerness with which 
these effusions of a great mind were bought up, that they have totally 
disappeared from the market; and after much research we have been 
unable to procure any copies for the purpose of extract. We can, how- 
ever, state that he generally advocated, with great force, the unpopular 
side of his subjects; and that in the event he might, with much justice, 
have applied to himself, the motto— 

Sed victa Catoni. 

After this notice, however, may we not presume that the class of lite- 
rature in question will, hereafter, be known as the Jack Horner school, 
just as Byron and W ordsworth have lent their names to the productions 
of their imitators. We are not also without some hope, that we shall 
hear of Jack Horner legislation, Jack Horner principles, and Jack 
Horner dietaries for workhouses ; and we put it to the Oxford tracta- 
rians, whether they would not do well to eusconce their suspicious doc- 
trines behind an alias, and call their very equivocal but very aristo- 
cratic creed, the Jack Horner religion. 

Perhaps, however, the most singular and astounding influence of the 
gold spoon over the fortunes of Mr. Horner is yet te be narrated. By 
the talisman of the spoon, he was enabled to bring to a successful 
issue a chancery suit which had occupied two generations of litigation. 
Two ordinary fortunes had been spent in the ‘content with his family ; . 
and the bills filed and interrogatories answered, were said to have been 
in length sufficient to have gone round the world. But Horner's 
purse held out against all opposition; and when the adverse parties 
retreated, baffled and ruined from the field, even chancellors doubted 
no longer of the merits of the case ; while applauding attornies loudly 
re-echoed the victor’s complacent exclamation of ** What a good boy 
am |?” 

It might, perhaps, be attributed to the gold spoon, that under this 
accumulation of favourable circ umstances, Mr. Horner escaped the 
then prevalent and almost epidemic infliction of an Irish peerage. But 
the truth is, that he was too useful in an humbler department, to admit 
of his being disqualitied by such elevation. At his death, however, his 
services were not forgotten. For, whether the spoon was inherite d by 
his son, or its virtues only surviv -y in remembrance, that son, contrary 
to all usage of ministerial gratitude for past favours, was made a peer 
of the United Kingdom, by the style and title of Seven Leatherhead. 
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SPRING. 


Hark! is there not a voice that loudly cries, 

To life! to lifet ye hidden things arise! 

Look up! sees’t thou no all-pervading glance, 
That darts lifegiving beams thro’ earth’s expanse ? 
There is a voice—a voice thou cans’t not hear, 

A glance, beyond thine eyesight’s bounded sphere ; 
That wakes each beauty from its wintry sleep, 

As morn revives the hearts that slumbering weep. 
And all rise forth—bare skeletons of trees 
Spread wide their arms to woo eacli passing breeze, 
Till robed in folds of variegated green, 

Each modest shrub, and forest lord is seen. 

In sprouting copse, where twittering ery is heard 
Of half-fledged nestlings for their mother bird, 
The hazel bough with dancing catkins bends, 
And silver birch its graceful leaflets sends ; 

While by the brooks, the willow droops forlorn, 
As tho’ she loved mysteriously to mourn : 

Like broken heart that silently conceals 

The bitter sorrows it too deeply feels. 

Ali! lead me hence, thou ever kindly muse, 
Where fall, on gayer things, the sweet May dews ; 
Lest on ber branch I hang my harp unstrung, 

Its spirit fled ;—its Springtime lay unsung. 

Yet ere I go, let soft consoling strain 

Say, “ When I’m sad, I'll visit thee again.” 

Then lead—but whither ? this fair land so wide, 
Displays her countless gems on every side. 

Here, where the hillock turns her blooming cheek, 
Anon so brown and wrinkled, now so sleek, 
While shadows glide in swift phantastic chase, 
Like partial clouds on woman’s beauteous face ! 
Or yonder, where a thousand sounds unite 

To swell the voice of rapturous delight! 


Rock-bedded stream, and trickling silvery rill ; 


The wren’s sweet note ; the throstle’s peerless trill : 
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The low of kine, the frisking lambkins bleat, 

All these vibrate in harmonies complete. 

But lo! that speckled bank, on whose green bed, 
Her first maternal tears, Spring fondly shed ; 
Where, with the perfume of fast fading flow’rs, 
Rise mystic phantoms of departed hours ; 

Be this our resting-place, while Memory 

Throws o’er the past her veil of mystery, 

That gilds all pleasures, but conceals the pain 
*Twould break our hearts to realize again. 

Here, we can muse on earth, that deep huge nest 
Where man, its noblest bird, finds not his rest : 
But soon as he can flap his wings, he soars 

For higher nourishment from Heaven’s own stores. 
Oh, Queen! to whom an emerald crown is given 
Spangled with dewy pearls just dropp’d from Heav'n ! 
Fair first-born of the Sun! Most glorious Spring! 
How dare I, one by one, thy treasures sing, 

When He, the laureate of thy warbling throng, 
Can te'! them all in one spontaneous song, 

And pour to God, his gratitude for thee, 

In full, melodious bursts of extasy ? 

For thou engenderest love—and love uplifts 

The soul unto the Fountain ofall gifts, 

But ah! how like an arrow dost thou fly, 

Lest on thy charms too deep a shade should lie! 
Pitching thy royal tent from clime to clime, 
Ungrasped by death, unblemish’d still by Time! 
Would thou couldst bring us when thou’rt here again, 
Those, who oft vanish in thy flowery train ! 

The friend of years—the holy and the sweet, 
Whom only now in dreams of Heav'n we greet! 
But since my wish is vain, oh, leave us those, 

On whom, to-day, thy quickening zephyr blows ; 
That, year by year, with hearts as warm as ever, 


They still may hail thee Queen, that dieth never! 
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THE BARNABYS IN AMERICA, 
BY MRS. TROLLOPE, 


Cuar. XLI. 


TneEne certainly are some people, who either from fortune, or temper, 
or the influence of both united, seem to swim down the stream of life 
more gaily than others. Such persons, it is true, will often keep their co- 
lours flying, long after fainter spirits would strike, which may often 
perhaps give them the appearance of being more triumphant than they 
really are; but if this be sometimes delusive, at any rate it has often 
the effect of imposing upon the parties themselves, and may perhaps 
not unfrequently produce that mad sort of luxury which, as the poet 
tells us, none but madmen know. 

Considering the nature of the adventures through which the Barnaby 
race had passed since their arrival in the United States of America, 
and the species of catastrophe with which nearly every adventure had 
concluded, they could scarcely have enjoyed themselves so vehemently 
as they certainly did at the Franklin Hotel upon Lake Erie, had not 
their spirits been excited by some portion of the sort of laughing gas 
above alluded to. The supper at the Washington had been delight- 
fully full of fun, frolic, triumph, and glee; and the dinner at the 
Franklin was, if possible, more brilliant still. Nobody, unless it had 
been Asmodeus himself, could have looked upon the group there as- 
sembled, and have doubted their being in the possession of some espe- 
cial cause for rejoicing and merriment. 

The harmony that reigned among them seemed as perfect as the 
contentment ; and in short, a merrier party could not easily have been 
found. Patty, indeed, was a little in the dark as to the nature of the 
scrape from which her ‘* pap’? had just escaped ; but this only added 
to the jocularity of the rest, as she never alluded to the cleverness of 
her mamma, in managing so beautifully to prevent her papa’s being 
hanged, without eliciting a most cordial burst of laughter from the 
major and his lady, and a charming simper of answering applause trom 
her Don. But time wore away, and as the hours rolled on towards 
nine o'clock, Major Allen Barnaby hinted, with an amiable apology 
to the family group, for marring their mirth by drawing their attention 
to business, that it would be necessary, or at least prudent, to decide 
upon where they were to go, and what they were to do next, before 
going on board. 

As he said this very gravely, the effect of it was rather to increase 
than mar their mirth, for Patty laughed immoderately, and declared 
that when “ pap” put on a preaching face, in addition to his preaching 
carments, the fun was just perfect. 

Whereupon the major, in order to prove his unabated goodhumour, 
and the reality of his reluctance to substitute business for fun, stood 
up, and placing the back of his chair before him to represent the front 
of a pulpit, he began, amidst shouts of applause from Patty and her 
mamma, to show them how he intended to preach. After devoting a 
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few minutes, however, to this capital joke, he resumed his seat, and re- 
newed his request that the subject of their next campaign might be 
taken into consideration. 


‘‘ Where, for instance,” he asked, ‘‘ where are you to be, all of 


you, while I am performing the part of a travelling minister at San- 
dusky ?” 

“Where?” repeated Patty. “‘ Where should we be, my darling papa, 
but close to you? and hearing you preach, to be sure.” 

“This would be the ple: isantest scheme for me, my dear Patty, 
there can be no doubt of th. it,” replied the major, But I question 
whether it would be the safest.” 

‘* Because of the danger of my laughing, pa? ? Is that what you 
mean? If it is, you are just a goose for your pains,” said his davgh- 
ter: ** for as I told you before, you shan’t come to be hanged, if [ can 
he Ip it; and I'll be bound for it that if you give us a fair trial, mamma 
will be quite as likely to start off lau: ching, when you begin to preach, 
as I should.” 

‘©Thank you, my dear Patty, for caring so much about my safety,” 
replied her fi ather, politely kissing her hand. ** But 1 am afraid, Patty, 
that it is not your laughing, or your mother’s either, that will consti- 
tute the danger of our being together. ‘a 

‘* I fancy not, indeed !” cried Mrs. Allen Barnaby, eagerly. ‘* What 
can you be thinking of, child, to talk such nonsense? A pretty way 
it will be for him to remain unknown, to have you, and I, and Torno- 
rino following him about ?” 

‘ Alas!” rejoined the ape tenderly, ‘f no man wishing to escape 
observation, must travel with such h: indsome f: aces | “ 

“And that’s true, Mr. Pap, I don't deny it,” said the young beauty, 
with a well-pleased smile. ** But what will ‘ou do with us, then ? 
Must we set off without you, as we did a we went to the 
springs ?” , 

“Exactly so, Madame Tornorino,” said Mrs. Allen Barnaby, with 
decision. 

“Indeed, I am afraid that so it must be,’’ quoth the major; “ but it 
will only be necessary to make the separation long enough to ensure 
my being pretty enerally known by sight at Sandusky, as the Rev. 
Mr. 0” Donagough. This will, you know, effectually prevent my being 
traced thither as M: yor Allen Barn: iby, and it is to this device that I 
must trust for my security during my future wanderings through this 
comical country. Having thus thrown out my amiable friend Mr. Ga- 
briel Monkton, I shall have no doubts or fears whatever about rejoining 
you; and the only question is, as to where this reunion, so greatly 
wished for by me, ‘shall take plac e. 

‘The first ‘thing to consider in settling that point,” said Mrs. Allen Bar- 
wes “is how we can, with the least danger of meeting anyone whom 
we desire to avoid, draw gradually nearer and nearer to the coast; for 
I confess that, notwithstanding all the wonderful success we have met 
with, I shall be most exce essively rejoiced to feel myself once more on 
the high way towards Europe. 1 don’t care a straw about going 
back to England; but I certainly do long to be in Europe once 
more.’ 

‘And in Europe once more, my dear, you most certainly shall be 
before you are a year older, provided, that is to say, that you do not 
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get ured of my company, and elope in the interval with some such fas- 
cinating individuals as Mr. Gabriel Movkton, Mr. John Williams, Mr. 
Colonel Beauchamp, or Mr. Judge Johnson. As for myself, | honestly 
avow that I have had quite enough of * Well, and what mav you be 
called ?’? and ¢ Where do you ce alculate you are going?’ and * W hat loca- 
tion did you fix in last?’ Lwon’t deny that 1 am tired to death of it all. 
But I have no great fancy for Enel ind either, just at present, at least; 
and so, if we are all agreed, | expect , as the darlings say, that our 
pleasantest plan will be to make for Havre- de-Grace, and from thence 
to Paris. Afterwards, perhaps, we may vary the scene again, by visit- 
ing Baden-Baden, you know, Tornorino. There are a thousand plea- 
sant places we may go to, provided we can get off from these con- 
founded States without having our wings clipped.” 

‘*And that I will engage for your doing, without let or hindrance,” 
said his wife, ‘if you don’ t get tired of preaching too soon, Donny. 
I got a go 1d deal of information about the western country at the 
Springs, and that it was, I believe, which first put the notion of your 
turning preacher into my he ad. Miss Wigly (that was the name of 
my principal friend at the S Springs, Miss W igly told me that it was 
quite past belief how a tolerably good-looking man would be followed 
in any one of the Western towns, if he did but make noise enough. 
Now I don’t think any body can deny, major, that you are rather more 
than ¢olerably well- looking still, though I won't s Say you are quite as 
handsome as when I first saw you at Clifton ; and as for making a 
noise, as she calls it, if you have but the will, [am sure you will tind 
the way.’ 

«A thousand thanks for all your charming compliments, my dear,’ 
replied the mayor. ‘* Trust me, it shall not ;™ from want of exertion 
that I will fail. But what else did you learn from your friend Miss 
Wigly ? I think it will be quite as well not to make any pi articular 
Inquiries here about the country beyond Sandusky. There is no oc- 

casion whatever that we should leave a plan of our route behind us. 
Did the lady mention any considerable towns westward ?” 

“Oh, mercy, yes!’ returned his wife; ‘ more than I can remember, 
agreat deal. But I have asortof general idea about the way we have 
got to go, and of the principal towns we must pass, in order to cet 
round again to the sea; for that you know is what we > must do before 
we can set off according to the major’s beautiful new plan.” 

‘¢ Most certainly, my dear,” he replied, ** we must get round again 
as you call it, to the sea. But there is more than that to be thought 
of. Wehave got to make up our minds as to which port willbe most 
agreeable tous. I don’t think I should particularly like either New 
York, Philadelphia, or New Orleans. However, there are many 
othens to choose from; but we need not trouble ourselves about that 
now. Let us get fairly off to the ** wild west,”’ as some of them call it, 

and we can settle about the port to sail from afterwards.” 

‘‘To be sure we can,”’ answered his wife, “ and you may be sure of 
something else, too; and that is, if you will go on, dressed as you are 
now, and let us call all ourselves O’Donagough, we may go safe and 
sound anywhere. No living soul will ever tind us out, particularly 
if we take care not to stay too long.”’ 

‘“‘ My gracious! how you talk, mamma!” cried Patty, staring at 
her. ‘* Do you fancy that because pap happened to fight a duel at 
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New York, like an honourable, brave gentleman as he is, that we are all 
to be hunted through the country, as if we were wild beasts with a 
pack of dogs at our heels ?” 

The rest of the party exchanged looks upon hearing this very sensible 
question, and it seemed for a moment as if nobody chose to answer it ; 
but at length Major Allen Barnaby replied : 

“Nothing can be more natural than your observation, my dear 
Patty; but “the fact is, that the government of the United States, is 
very remarkable upon this point. The horror i which they hold 
duelling is so great, that all the States have agreed together, to pu- 
nish with sudden and prompt vengeance any individual who has been 
guilty of it, let him have committe dit where he may. However, [ rest 
with ‘entire euabideies on the opinion of your mother, as to the safety 
insured by the change of name and appearance, and I really think that 
once out of this part of the country, we may make our way to the 
coast by whatever course may eve ntually appear the most agreeable to 
us.” 

“ Well then, that’s all settled,” cried my heroine, gaily, ‘and there 
is only one more question to be ‘asked before we make ourselves s ready 
for starting. Where are we to perch ourselves while the reverend 
major establishes his reputation as a preacher at Sandusky 2?” 

‘Upon my word, my dear, it is a question that I think you must 
answer vourself ; for thanks to your Miss Wigly, it seems evide nt that 
you know more ‘about that part of the country than I do,” replied the 
mayor. 

** Well then,” she replied, with decision, ‘* I vote for our pushing on 
to Pittsburg at once, because I know that is one of the places at which 
we may conveniently decide whether we will go to New Orleans or not. 
It would be, certainly, by far the most convenient; for Miss Wigly 
told me it was all by water, and monstrous cheap ; and the other way, 
we should have to cross over some tiresome high mountains which 
would cost double as much.” 

**Good; that then will be the place and the time for deciding our 
port of embarkation, Yes, Pittsburg shall be your quarters ull I re- 
join you,” said the m: ajor, “ which will be, I should hope, in about ten 
di VS ora fortnight.’ 

This ended the discussion, and till the steamboat was announced, 
the party amused themselves by imagining the vexation of Mr. Ga- 
bricl Monkton on arriving at $ Sandusky, and finding the bird he was in 
pursuit of, flown. 

Had any doubts rested on the minds of Major and Mrs. Allen Bar- 
naby, as to the advant: ages likely to arise from the reassumption of the 
respectable attire which had been first adopted at Brighton, the very 
first specimen of their reception on board the boat would have removed 
them. 

Though the day had been bright and warm, the evening air on the 
Lake was already cold and chilling, and my heroine and her daughter 
almost immediately descended to the ladies’ cabin in search of warmth 
and shelter. Even before they moved from the gallery, however, the 
warmth-loving Tornorino had escaped to the smoky sanctuary of the 
gentleman's saloon, so that when the ladies moved, Major Allen Bar- 
naby, or rather Mr. O’Donagough, would have been left alone, had he 
not moved with them. He therefore did so, watching with his usual 
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attention the steps of his charming Patty, whose peculiar style of gal- 
loping movement on all occasions, made the operation of descending 
cabin-stairs somewhat dangerous. Ere she reached the door at the 
bottom, however, which as it was open displayed a considerable num- 
ber of females within, she suddenly stopped, exclaiming, 

‘* Qh, goodness, papa! Get up stairs again as fast as you possibly 
can. Do you know, we were told at the Springs, that it was not at all 
safe for a gentleman to go into the ladies’ cabin after it was the least 
bit dark; for that if they did, they were very often soused over head 
and ears with water, and sometimes made wet to their skin, before they 
could get away.” 

This advice being given without any mitigation of the speaker's 
usually well-sustained voice, it reached the ears of two ladies, who at that 
moment occupied the doorway ; and the light of the ample lamp above 
it, darting its rays at the same moment full upon the comely shaven 
face , cropped gray hair, and sable suit of the major, they were both in- 
stantly seized with a fit of compunction at the idea, that so reverend- 
looking a gentleman should suppose it possible that, among “ American 
females,” he should run any risk of being subjected to the discipline 
sometimes resorted to, in order to keep persons of a far different stamp 
in order. 

Full of praiseworthy feeling, the eldest of the two ladies exclaimed, 
‘“Ohmy! Pray, Miss, don’t say that to the gentleman, as if what 
you describe was intended for such as him! It would be twenty 
times more likely, sir,” she added, making the respectable-looking gen- 
tleman a low courtesy, ‘ay, sir, fifty times more likely, I expect, that 
every female present should quit and be off to the deck to make place 
to a gentleman of your appearance, than do by you what the young 
lady mentions. But I calculate she is a stranger in these parts.” 

Nothing could be better timed than this amiable and conciliating 
address; for it not only gave cheering evidence of the perfect success 
of Mrs. Allen Barnaby’s happily-imagined project, but most fortu- 
nately reminded the principal actor in it of his cue, which, to say 
truth, he had utterly forgotten, and had not the warning voice reached 
him at that identical moment, he would have replied to his daughter’s 
speech in a manner which might have very nearly neutralized the effect 
of his appearance. As it was, however, all went well. 

The major was far from being a slow man, and too much depended 
upon his own adroitness on the present occasion for him not to rally 
his powers in an instant, so as to perform the part his admirable wife 
had allotted him, in a manner to do him as well as herself infinite ho- 
nour. Great indeed would have been the shock to her nerves, if he 
had not done so, for she was on the stair behind him, and her noble 
bosom heaved with anxiety as she awaited his reply to the words above 
recorded. But she had no cause to fear; his words were appropriate, 
but his manner was better still. 

‘* May you meet the reward you deserve, dear lady, for feelings 
which do you so much honour,” he said. ‘* I will not abuse this most 
exemplary feeling; but if it be shared, as I trust it is, by the amiable- 
looking group I see behind you, I will enter amongst you with plea- 
sure for a short interval, hoping that my presence may do more good 
than harm.” 

June. —VOL. LXVIII, NO. CCLXX. 0 
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The meekness of this reply was exceedingly touching, from the mo- 
desty, the humility, and gentleness of its tone, and it instantly received 
the reward it deserved : for no less than six females more, all of them 
young, and for the most part well-looking, pressed forward to second 
the invitation of the first speaker. 

The only one indeed, who was neither the one nor the other, was the 
only one also who did not appear to share the general enthusiasm. 
She kept herself very decidedly apart from the group that now pressed 
round the Reverend Mr. O’ Donagough, very much after the manner 
of bees round honey, nor did she open her lips at all, till the stewardess 
came in to complete her arrangements for the night, ‘and to her she cer- 

tainly took the liberty of addressing a few observations, but not in a 
tone sufficiently loud to prevent the eager conversation still geing on 
among the rest of the party, from continuing as uninterruptecly as if 
she had not spoken at all. 

‘* I guess,” said one pretty young lady, about seventeen years of age, 
‘‘ that so kind and pious a rentleman as you seem to be, sir, won’t 

take it amiss if one of the sisters of the Needle Steeple congregation 
of Sandusky takes the liberty of asking your name 2” 

Instead of a liberty, my dearest young lady, I can only look upon 
it as a beautiful proof of a lovely Christian spirit, seeking fellowship 
and brotherhood with the godly,” replied the Reverend Mr. O’Dona- 
gough. 

‘* Indeed, sir,” responded the fair sister, “I calculated that you 
would just say that, or else I’m sure I wouldn’t have spoken for ‘the 
world. Thanks to my pastors and masters, I know my duty better 
than to put in my oar out of place. And what is your name then, sir?” 

Our major was at this moment in imminent danger of exchanging a 
glance with his wife, so greatly amused was he at perceiving that notw ah. 
standing the decided evangelical tendency of his fair fellow- -passenger, 
the national catechism still evidently superseded all others in her 
thoughts. But luckily he remembered what he was about, and in 
such good time too, that the profane smile was perfectly well con- 
verted into every thing he wished to make it, and he replied in the very 
best manner possible, 

‘¢ My name, my dear young lady, is O’Donagough. I am called the 
Reverend Mr. O° Donagouch.” 

“Oh my!” exclaimed the charming young creature in return, “I 
didn’t for a single moment doubt your being the reverend, that would 
have been a sin ” indeed, that I should have had to confess at the next 
meeting of the sisters. In course, sir, you have heard tell of the 
Needle Steeple congregation of Sandusky ? I believe our congrega- 
tion is pretty well known by this time in most parts of the world.” 

“It would be an ignorance of which I might justly be ashamed, my 
dear young lady, had I not heard of it; but I rejoice to say that it is 
long since I first became acquainted with the admirable society to 
which you allude. Not personally, indeed, that is a happiness to 
which I am still looking forward with all the eagerness of hope; but 
it islong since the Needle Steeple congregation of Sandusky has been 
known to me by the voice of fame.” 

“My! Isn’t ita pleasure and a reward, Mrs, Tomkins, to hear our- 
selves spoken 0 fin this way by such a pious gentleman, from over the 
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sea too, as ’tis plain enough he is by his way?” said the young lady, 
clasping her hands thankfully. 

‘Tam sure, Miss Vanderpuff, I feel it to be so, from the very top 
of my head to the soles of my feet, and I am thankful for the privile re 
of conversing with the like. It may not be impossible, sir,” con- 
tinued Mrs. “Tomkins, addressing the major with a most engaging look 
of affectionate humility, ‘ indeed I can’t say that I see it should be at all 
improbable, but what you crossed the water just on purpose to have a 
look at us. Our revivals are talked of far and near, that we all know 
for a certainty ; and our camp-meetings have been taken as a pattern 
and example for miles and miles.” 

‘«« My dear ladies!” replied the Reverend Mr. O’Donagough, pressing 
both his hands firmly upon his heart, and raising his eyes with great 
fervour to the ceiling of the cabin, ‘my dear ladies, it is difficult for 
me to express my feelings at this moment! This lucky chance, this 
happy, thrice happy accident, inspires me with a degree of joy and 
thankfulness, that I have no language adequately to express. Your 
conjecture is perfectly correct, my excellent Mrs. Tomkins. I did 
indeed leave my native land for the express purpose of becoming per- 
sonally acquainted with the Needle Steeple congregation of Sandusky, 
in the delightful hope that by the most indefatigable attention on my 
part to its principles, and all the precious regulations respecting it, [ 
might be enabled to carry home with me, to my own dear, but compa- 
ratively benighted country, such hints of holiness and morsels of mercy 
as might enable me to purify and enlighten my own beloved congrega- 
tion so as tomake them become to Great Britain what the Needle 
Steeple congregation of Sandusky has become to the United States of 
America. Think then, dear ladics,” he continued, ‘ think what my 
feelings must be at finding myself thus in the very midst of those, for 
whose sake I have toiled and tossed across the wide Atlantic !” 

‘‘It is indeed a most providential blessing, sir,” said a third lady, 
coming forward and placing herself, with her hands crossed before her, 
immediately opposite to him. ‘1am Mrs. General Pedmington, of 
Mount Lebanon, and these two sisters of the congregation will be able, 
I expect, to give you very satisfactory reasons for thinking that if you 
indeed seek to make yourself acquainted with the Needle “Steeple and 
its dependencies, you were pretty tolerably in the right path when you 
happened to fall in with me.’ 

“Oh my! I expect that you are, indeed,” exclaimed Miss Vander- 
puff; ‘isn’t he, Mrs. Tomkins ?” 

‘‘ Indeed, sir, and that’s what you are,”’ returned the lady thus ap- 
pealed to. ‘* Mrs. General Pedmington is the very tiptop of the con- 
gregation in all respects, and has sat in the front row of the anxious 
benches for these two years past.” 

“And it is she, sir, who gives up at Mount Lebanon (and a right 
downbeautiful place it Is, too), the very largest and holiest of parties 
throughout the revivals. It is a privilege just to be present at one of 
them. I am sure no person of good judgment would ever wish to 
make one in a worldly-minded party afterwards.” 

‘‘ A privilege, indeed !” returned the major, with a deep- drawn sigh. 
“*T know of none in any country that I should value so highly.”’ 

“Then in course, sir, you ought to be one of us, and such I 
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hope you will be, Mr. O'Donagough,—that, sir, I think is your 
name ?” 

Mr. O’Donagough bowed, and looked deeply grateful. 

“Well then, sir, “when we reach our place of destination, I hope we 
shall become better acquainted. My residence, as these ladies have 
told you, is Mount Lebanon, and when you have fixed yourself at 
your boarding-house, or hotel, as the case may be, you shall be pleased 
to send me up your address, and I will take care that one or two of 
our ministers shall wait upon you, and then we will fix an evening for 
meeting the sisters and a few clerical individuals at my house.” 

This open and decided patronage on the part of Mrs. General Ped- 
mington, induced the other professing ladies of the company to take 
courage, and come forward from behind the bed-curtains, where they 
had concealed themselves on the entrance of the reverend gentleman ; 
and one or two among them even ventured to put into his hands some 
little tracts, without w hich, as we all know, such ladies never travel ; 
that in the course of a few minutes the major found himself the ieee 
of a circle which effectually hemmed him in, and rendered his with- 
drawing himself from the forbidden precincts where this scene took 
place, a matter of very great difficulty. 

While all this interesting conversation was going on in one part of 
the little cabin, Mrs. Allen Barnaby and her fair daughter took refuge 
in another, and that at the farthest possible extremity from the scene 
of action. 

My heroine’s motive for thus withdrawing herself was one which at 
every period of her life, and under all variety of circumstances, had 
ever maintained too strong and active a hold upon her mind to be 
entirely laid aside or forgotte n. Personal comfort, and the best accom- 

modation for the coming night which the actual state of things per- 
mitted, occupied her comple tely — the interval which the major 
was employing with so much euergy in propitiating the favour of his 
new friends. But the pecs... A in which Madame Tornorino 
found herself were totally different from those of either of her parents. 
At this time she had but one sole subject in view, which was to con- 
ceal the irresistible fit of laughter which seized upon her, on hearing 
her father make the various speeches recorded above. Under any 
other circumstances whatever, the unscrupulous Patty would have 
laughed out, without caring a single farthing whether *‘ pa” and * ma” 
were angry or pleased. 

But the notion which she had got into her head that her father was 
in very considerable danger of being hanged, and certainly would be, 
if discovered to be Major. Allen Barnaby, instead of the Reverend Mr. 
O'Donagough, really terrified her greatly, and she never in her life had 
exerted herself $0 strenuously to overcome any feeling, as she now did 
to check her ill-timed mirth; but it was all in vain, Totally unused 
to restraint of any kind, she was quite unable to control her rebellious 
muscles, and after a long and violent struggle, finally broke out into 
one of the most vociferous paroxysms of laughter that was ever heard, 
just as her father, urged by his success up to the very enthusiasm of 
perfect acting, stretched out his hands right and left to receive the 
otlered tracts, with a smile, which many besides Patty, might have 
found it difficult to withstand. 
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The effect of this sudden explosion was startling, and might have 
been fatal, but for the admirable presence of mind of the major. No 
instant was lost by him in doubting what the sound might be, or what 
the cause of it, nor did it take him longer to decide how this alarming 
contretems should be met. ‘ 

The effect of this tremendous burst of merriment was not more 
startling to himself than to those who stood around, each meekly medi- 
tating how best to display before the eyes of so holy a gentleman, their 
own ‘particular and individual holiness. As the unexpected sound 
burst upon their ears, they one and all stood with staring eyes, raised 
hands, and open mouths, as if they had each been touched by an en- 
chanter’s hand, and were rapidly passing from flesh and blood to stone. 

“Oh my! what’s that?” cried Miss Vanderpuff, actually trembling 
from head to foot. 

‘*Oh dear! oh dear!” groaned good Mrs. Tomkins; * it is right- 
down awful to hear it; for as sure as the sun ts in heaven, it is neither 
more nor less than somebody just laughing at us.” 

‘‘And if it is, Mrs. Tomkins,” observed the stately Mrs. General 
Pedmington, with a withering frown, “ what is that to us? Are we still 
so unworthy of our election as to tremble before the idiot roar of a 
scoffer ?” 

‘“* But, ma’am, ’tis the very lady he brought down!” screamed an- 
other sister, whose eye, following the direction of the sound, caught 
sight of the unlucky Patty’s showy dress, peeping from behind the cur- 
tain of one of the little beds, in which she had endeavoured to hide 
herself, 

‘“* Possible?” cried another, looking at the major with au altered 
eye, and appearing to shudder, as if seized with an ague-fit. 

** Possible !’ screamed a third. 

‘* Possible !”’ echoed a fourth. 


Alas, poor Major! How stood he the while ? 


In reply to this but too intelligible demand, as to the possibility of 
his being in any way connected with this irreverent laughter, he looked 
around him with an eye expressive of such profound clone holy, that 
ere he had spoken a single word in his own defence, his cause was alre: dy 
halfgained. But hedid not his tongue such injustice as to trust only to 
his eye, although that expressive organ was again called upon to aid 
him ere he spoke ; ; for drawing a white handkerchief from his pocket, 
he pressed it to the upper part of his face, and by a slightly convulsive 
movement about the shoulders, might be supposed for several minutes 
to be weeping bitterly. No men in the world weep so much as the 
itinerant preachers of America; and this yielding to the weakness in 
their military disciple was a fine trait of acute observation. Having re- 
covered himself, however, from this first paroxysm of emotion, he said, 

‘* Pity me, my friends, pity the misery of an unhappy father, whose 
only child has made herself the wife of a Catholic, and then poisoned 
the dreadful shaft thus hurled at the very tenderest point of his heart, 
by giving way to ribald merriment, such as you have just listened to, 
whenever she hears the voice of evangelical holiness from any one. Oh! 
what are the tortures of that inquisition which her new faith teaches 


her to yenerate, compared to what she now inflicts upon me ?” 
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It is perfectly impossible to conceive a more touching scene than 
that which followed this confidential avowal. The five sisters of the 
Needle Steeple congregation, with the distinguished Mrs. General Ped- 
mington at their head, ‘vied with each other in demonstrating the ten- 
der commiseration to which this disclosure had given birth. Sighs, 
groans, broken sentences, and copious tears, all bore witness to their 
amiable feelings. 

‘‘ And your lady, sir?” said Mrs. General Pedmington, making a 
gulping etlort to overcome her emotion, and speak distinctly ; ; ** your 
lady—how does she conduct herself in this trying case 2” 

‘* Alas, madam! alas! I have no comfort there,” was the melancholy 
reply. ‘* She is within hearing, ma’am, though she has crept into yon- 
der bed and affects to be sleeping; but however much I may suffer for 
it afterwards, I will not shrink from avowing tosuch ears as yours the 
terrible fate that has fallen upon me. Alas! Iam a lonely and most 
desolate man! having a wife, yet no wife!—having a daughter, and 
yet being worse than childless!) Dear, excellent ladies, I have now 
opened my whole heart to you, and the comfort of it is great, for I 
know you will pity me!” 

Peculiarly affectionate and endearing as are the manners and feel- 
ings of such ladies as the sisters of the Needle Steeple congregation 
to all persons belonging to their sect, it is a fact, exceedingly obvious 
to an accurate observer, that no instances of worldly misfortune elicit 
so much ardent compassion and sympathy among them as matrimonial 
differences of opinion, ‘This peculiar species of charity was particu- 
larly evident on the present occasion, though each of the pitying ladies 
as she threw a heartbroken sort of glance on the unfortunate gentle- 
man, felt determined to check all verbal expression of her feelings for 
the present, in consequence of the close proximity of his uncongenial 
wife. 

This feeling, indeed, was so general among them that the only words 
uttered audibly, were from the lips of Mrs. General Pedmington, and 
merely consisted of this cautious phrase, ‘* At a future opportunity, sir, 
I trust we may meet again.” 

At this moment the stewardess entered, and the solitary lady passen- 
ger, who, as related above, had not joined in making the major free of 
the« ‘abin, addressed her with some asperity, saying, 

“If you knew your business, mistress, I expect I should not be kept 
out of my berth, when I want to get into it, by having the ladies’ cabin 
turned into a chapel. If you won't turn that male passenger out, 
must go and find the captain, that’s all.’ 

It will readily be believed that the intrusion of Major Allen Barnaby 
into the ladies’ cabin, did not continue long after this hint. He just 
~~ to give one circular glance of ¢ rateful acknowledgment to the 

fair friends he left there », and then sprang up the narrow stairs with the 
activity of fifteen. 

When the passengers were disembarking on the following morning 
the major took care to be on the gangway for the purpose of offering 
his hand to the ladies of the Needle Steeple congregation as they 
stepped across the plank; a civility which was grac iously received by 
them all,and in the case of Mrs, General Pedmington, rewarded by a 
whispered renewal of the invitation to Mount Lebanon. 
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On reaching the first good-looking hotel near the landing-place, 
the Reverend Mr. O’ Donagouzh entered it, and immediately ordered 
the best rooms they had, especially mentioning, with some solemnity, 
the necessity of a quiet and undisturbed sitting-room. 

‘« In course, sir,”’ replied the landlady (for luckily for the major, it 
was a landlady and not a landlord, to whom he had addressed himself), 
‘in course, sir, I know my duty to a gentleman such as you too well, 
not to take care of that.” 

And sure enough the landlady did show them into a particularly snug 
and quiet room, at the greatest possible distance from the noisy bar, 
and with so long a passage leading to it that it really seemed as if it 
had been built on purpose for seclusion. Having entered this room se- 
dately, one by one, closed the door, and listened for a minute to the 
briskly retreating steps of the busy landlady, the major, his wife, and 
daughter, simultaneously threw themselves into three chairs, and forth- 
with indalged in such an unmitigated peal of laughter, as to make the 
startled and perplexed Tornorino look as if he thought they were all 
seized with a sudden fit of insanity. Nor did the observing this, either 
induce or enable them to moderate their mirth, but perhaps had rather 
a contrary ettect ; and no wonder, for it 1s impossible to conceive a 
much more ludicrous contrast than that offered by the grave and 
weary-looking Don, and his laughter-shaken companions. At length, 
however, the convulsion past, and then amidst the mutual compliments 
which were exchanged upon the perfect performance of the gentleman, 
the admirably discreet forbearance of his wife, together with a few 
gentle reproaches to Patty upon her dangerous want of self-control, 
the mystery was explained, and Tornorino made to understand all that 
had happened. 

Another gay supper followed this triumphant recital of the clever 
scene ; when it was agreed on all sides, that with such an admirable 
talent, and such brilliant success in the use of it, the major owed it to 
himself and his family to turn it to greater profit than merely throwing 
dust enough in the eyes of Mr. Gabriel Monkton, to puzzle him as to 
his identity. 

a Upon my honour, Donny, you must make these ladies pay for 
your preaching, orI shall not be satisfied,” said my heroine. 

The major looked roguishly at her in return, a and said, “I am not 
sure, my Barnaby, but that you may be perfectly right as to the possi- 
bility of my making these exemplary females contribute a few dollars 
to the expenses of ‘this particularly pleasant journey. But before you 
set me upon it, dear wife, let me beg you to remember that a good deal 
of sisterly and_ brotherly ‘love- making, must in all human probability 
take place before the result you anticipate can be looked for. Will 
not your fond heart feel some tender alarms, my dear, during your wi- 
dowed residence at Pittsburg, knowing that I am thus employed at 
Sandusky ?” 

This sally produced a fresh burst of laughter, and Mrs. Allen Bar- 
naby replied in admirable mock-heroic, 
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‘** Unquestionably, my love, I shall pine and I shall languish; never- 
theless, such is my devotion to the common cause, that I will endure 
it all, rather than risk the loss of a single dollar, or,” gracefully suiting 
the action to the word, *‘ forfeit a sing rle drop of this sparkling glass of 
champagne.” 

* * 2 ” + * 

It is now absolutely necessary that the narrative should retrograde 
a little for the purpose of affording the reader a glimpse at some of the 
other personages introduced in it; and as my only real and legitimate 
heroine is at this time suspended, as it were, from all action, while 
awaiting at Pittsburg the arrival of her husband from Sandusky, the 
present opportunity is particularly favourable for the purpose. 

* * * * * 

It is to be hoped that the kind and courteous reader remembers the 
position of aflairs at Big-Gang Bank, at the time the Allen Barnaby 
party quitted it: and also the scene which followed between our young 
English friend Egerton, and his umwhile hospitable entertainers. The 
result of this was his immediately leaving the house, but not the neigh- 
bourhood ; for, as may be likewise remembered, he had, while utter- 
ing his farewell to his particular friend, Miss Louisa Perkins, contrived 
to arrange an assignation with her for the evening at the house of Mrs. 
Clio Whitlaw. 

Hurried as was the moment in which this arrangement was settled, 
he had contrived to make the worthy Louisa understand, that this 
evening meeting would not be quite perfect unless the fair Annie were 
made a party to it. It must certainly have been owing to the expe- 
rience which the elder Miss Perkins had gained in love matters, by having 
been a looker-on upon the great variety of such affairs in which the heart 
of her sister had been concerned, that she so immediately comprehended 
the state of the case respecting Annie Beauchamp and Mr. Egerton. 
Most certain it is, that they neither of them had ever breathed to her a 
single syllable explanatory of the state of their respective hearts, and 
yet ‘the worthy spinster felt as certain of their being exceedingly in love 
with each other, as if she had been the confidant of both, from the first 
hour of their acquaintance to the last. In this respect, indeed, she 
had greatly the advantage of them ; for, although each by this time had 
a pretty tolerable clear idea of the truth respecting his or her own par- 
ticular heart, they neither of them dared to believe that he or she had 
made any impression on the heart of the other. But, although Miss 
Louisa felt as sure as sure could be, that the attachment was equal and 
mutual, she was not such a blundering agent as to hint this belief to 
her young friend, when she proposed to her the walk to Portico 
Lodge ; she did not, indeed, even mention the name of Mr. Egerton, 
and whether Miss Beauchamp had overheard any part of the whisper 
by which the arrangement was made, it was impossible for Miss Louisa 
to guess, for the subject was never even alluded to between them. 
But however this may be, the young lady made no objection to the 
proposal of the elder one, and they set off, arm-in-arm together, leaving 
the colonel and his wife expatiating to Miss Matilda upon the extraor- 
dinary virtue and talent of Mrs. Allen Barnaby, and the scandalous 
conduct of their young countryman, Mr. Egerton. 
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The two walking ladies were, perhaps, about equally well pleased to 
escape hearing this, and the satisfaction of having done so brought a 
smile to the ‘melancholy face of poor Annie; but it quickly passed 
away, for her heart was heavy and sad, and she moved on in total 
silence, feeling that if her very life had depended upon her talking, it 
would have been impossible. The good Louisa, however, seemed to 
understand all about it, and walked on beside her without uttering a 
sound that might interrupt her pretty companion’s revery. 

Having thus reached in silence the entrance of Mrs. Whitlaw’s do- 
main, Miss Louisa stopped and looked about her. Annie coloured 


violently, but she stopped also, but it was only for an instant; for as if 


some thought had arisen in her mind leading her to disapprove this 

delay, she suddenly moved forward again, and with a much quicker 
step than before. But ere she reached the little gate through which 
they were to pass into Mrs. Whitlaw’s shrubbery, Frederic Egerton 
stood betore them. 

Annie Beauchamp did not faint, although she became as pale as 
alabaster, and so strongly agitated was the young man also, that till 
Miss Perkins broke the silence, not a word was spoken. She did not, 
however, watch their embarrassment long without doing her very best, 
good soul, to remove it. 

“I see how it is, my dear young friends,” she said, ‘‘as plainly as if 
I was in both your hearts, ‘What has happened this morning is cer- 
tainly very unlucky for you both, but if I leave you by yourselves to 
talk it over, [hope and trust you will think upon something or other to 
set it all right again.” 

Egerton j gave one look of gratitude to his kind ally, who instantl 
stepped forward and then seizing the hand of Annie, he hastily ex- 
claimed, 

‘Forgive this most involuntary abruptness, dearest Miss Beau- 
champ! Drive me not from you as I was driven from your house this 
morning, but believe that if my respect, my reverence, equalled not 
my love, I should not thus implore you to be my wife in the only mo- 
ment, and in the only manner that is left me.” 

There was a something (it is impossible to describe what) in the eyes 
of Annie as she raised them to the face of Egerton as he spoke, that 
seemed to save him from despair, though her first act (except looking 
at him) was to withdraw her hand; and her first words to say, ‘ If in- 
deed you do thus love me, Mr. Egerton, you will instantly overtake 
Miss Perkins, and bring her back to me.” 

It is possible that some young ladies might have spoken such words 
under similar circumstances, without either intending or expecting that 
they would, or should be obeyed. But there is an intonation in the 
accents of truth, which when heard by ears intent upon discovering 
tho exact meaning of what they listen to, cannot easily be misunder- 
stood. 

Egerton had left the side of his beloved, and had taken the hand of 
Miss Perkins, in order to make her break in upon the téte-d-téte, 
which he would have given years of life to prolong, in less time, per- 
haps, than it had ever taken him before to bound over an equal space. 
“She will not listen to me, my dearest Miss Perkins,” said he, 
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‘‘unless you are beside her. Come back with me this moment, I en- 
treat you.” 

The kind-hearted Louisa did not get over the ground with precisely 
the same sort of flying movement ‘that’ Mr. Egerton had done, but 
moved as rapidly as she could towards her young friend ; and though 
in the interpretation of her feelings, she had not now the advantage of 
any great experience, from having watched similar emotions in her 
sister, she seemed, somehow or other, to comprehend that it was pos- 
sible, under the peculiar circumstances of the case, that poor Annie 
might be in earnest in wishing to have her back again. 

When the trio were thus once more reunited, Annie Beauchamp at- 
tempted to say something which doubtless would have been very much 
to the purpose, but she failed, and instead of speaking, dropped her 
head upon the shoulder of Louisa and burst into tears. 

‘« Poor dear child!” exclaimed the gentle spinster. ‘‘She was 
greatly shocked, Mr. Egerton, by what took place this morning, as I 
dare say you can guess, sir, pretty well, and therefore you know, she 
must not be hurried now.” 

“‘ Hurried!” cried Egerton, clasping his hands, and fixing his eyes 
upon the weeping girl, with an air and manner that seemed to sav he 
could be contented to stand thus gazing upon her for ages. ‘* Oh, 
no! she shall not be hurried, Miss Perkins; let her but give me hope 
for the future, however distant, and she shall see how absolute is her 
power over me.” 

Annie raised her head, and fixed her beautiful eyes, all tearful as 
they were, upon him. The first overwhelming transition from doubt- 
ing, trembling hope, to delicious certainty was over, and the firm but 
gentle energy of Annie Beauchamp, imme diately displayed itself. 

‘** Not for a knowledge of my sentimeuts shall you wait, Mr. Eger- 
ton,” said she; “I have been somewhat over prompt, it may be, in 
days past, to make you fully comprehend the extent of my prejudices, 
and I will not be afraid to let you see, that strong as they were, they 
were not so inveterate as to stand against truth, honour, and genero- 
sity. 1 know nothing of your family or fortune, but I know you, and 
thus far I will profit by my American freedom. I will promise you, 
Mr. Egerton, never to be the wife of any other man, so ey as it shall 
continue to be your wish that I should become yours. Nay, nay, you 
must not thank me thus vehemently,” she added, as he seized her 
hand and covered it with kisses; ‘‘ for it may be that all I have said, 
and all 1 have the power to say, ‘shall mean nothing more than the ex- 
pression of my gratitude for sentiments so dearly valued, that were 
my mother and father willing, I would not deem my whole life too 
long a space to be employed in proving how very precious they are to 
me. But, alas! Mr. Egerton, how can we hope after what has passed 
this morning, that I can ever be your wife without ceasing to be their 
child ? And this, at once and for ever, let me declare to you, I never 
will be! I will not give you as a companion for lite, a guilty daugh- 
ter, whose remorse would grow more bitter every day she lived. This 
I will never do.”’ 

‘* Nor will I ever ask it of you, Annie,” replied Egerton, with sin- 
cerity equal to her own. ‘* I could not love you as I do, did I not in 
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my very soul believe that you are as good as you are beautiful. But, 
dearest, I do not despair of obtaining the consent of Colonel Beau- 
champ, and even of your mother, Annie, angry as she is with me at 
this moment. I have romance enough about me, I confess, to rejoice at 
having heard the precious words you have uttered, while you were still 
ignorant of my fortune and position in the world, and as those dear words 
are recorded where they will endure as long as life and memory are 
Jent me, I may now tell you freely, that my estate, and the settlement 
I shall propose to your father, are not such as to offer a reason for his 
rejecting me. My family is honourable and very nobly connected ; 

and what I think will weigh far more with you, ‘dearest Annie, than 
either, I flatter myself I can refer with honest confidence to the guar- 
dians who have had charge of me from the death of my father to the 
time of my coming of age, as weil as to Eton and Oxford, where I re- 
ceived my education, “for testimony that my actions have hitherto 
brought no disgrace upon my name.’ 

ee Ah, Mr. Egerton,” ’ returned Annie, with both a sigh and asmile, “ all 
this would have gone very far yesterday towards obtaining such an answer 
as you wish. But I fear that as yet you have no idea of the anger 
conceived against you, both for your unfortunate parley with the slaves 
in the rice-grounds, and your accusatious against the husband of that 
terrible Mrs. Barnaby. Indeed, indeed, I fear that you would not be 
listened to upon such a subject for a single instant.” 

‘‘ Neither will I venture to ask it, dearest Annie,” he replied. “TI 
feel perfectly certain of being able to bring evidence of the truth of all 
I have said respecting this major, and if 1 do so, my motives for having 
warned your father of his practices, must surely be justly appreciated ; 
and as to the other offence imputed to me, a very short time must 
surely suffice to prove that I have at least done nothing productive of 
any mischievous result.” 

‘* You speak so hopefully, Mr. Egerton,” she replied, ‘* that you make 
me think you must know better about it all than Ido. But. you will 
allow that time must be given, both for your inquiry about the major, 
and for the negative proof of your innocence respecting the poor 
slaves. But this: last imputation will, 1 doubt not, die away, if they 
all remain quiet. 

‘And time shall be patiently given by me, sweet Annie, provided 
you promise that I may now and then hear from you. Of course I 
shall Jeave this place to-night, as it certainly would look like plotting 
and planning mischief were I to be found lurking here, after the scene 
of this morning. How I bless the speaking paleness of your fair face, 
dearest, which gave me courage to ask our kind friend here, for this 
interview! How different will be my departure now, from what in that 
first dreadful moment [| feared it would have been! And you will 
write to me, Annie? First addressed to the post-oftice at New York ; 
for it is thither, as I understand, that my precious countryman has 

taken himself, and it is thither that 1 shall immediately follow; but 
you will write to me, and promise to receive my letters in return?” 

Annie looked in the face of Miss Perkins, and would at that mo- 
ment have given a good deal, if the kind feelings she so plainly saw 
written there, had been more mingled with the tougher quality of good 
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sense. Poor girl! She longed for an English opinion that might have 
been trusted, as to the propriety of complying with the request of 
Egerton. To refuse him seemed almost beyond her strength; yet, 
conscious of her total i ignorance of English etiquette in such matters, 
she shrunk from the idea of consenting to do what was unusual. 
Egerton saw the struggle, and understood it. 

‘* Are you not my affianced wife, Annie? Conditionally, it is true ; 
but still you are pledged to me. And am I not, still more, your 
afhanced husband? For I have offered my vows unshackled by any 
condition whatever. Think you, then, that I would ask you to do any 
thing that I would not sanction in my own sister, were I happy enough 
to have one ?” 

‘*] will write to you,” said Annie, gently, ‘if you desire me to 
do it.” 

*‘ And will you answer my letters, dearest ?” he rejoined, after once 
again fervently kissing her hand. 

‘** Yes, Mr. Egerton, I will,” she replied, with something almost ap- 
proaching to solemnity in her manner. ‘But in both cases it must be 
done by the assistance of Miss Perkins; for it must not be from me, 
that my parents first learn what has passed between us.” 

It will easily be believed that the good Louisa raised no difficulties 
upon this point, and Frederic Egerton looked quite as happy as it was 
possible for a man to do who was on the very eve of parting with his 
beloved. 

All this had passed in a shady and obscure retreat in a rustic sum- 
mer-house, at no great distance from the entrance to Mrs. Whitlaw’s 
grounds, into which Annie, who knew it well, had almost unconsciously 
entered, immediately after Miss Perkins had rejoined her. And 
now she rose to leave it, saying to that excellent person as she did so, 

‘*T cannot visit Mrs. Whitlaw now, Miss Louisa—I should not com- 
prehend a single word she said to me. Farewell, Mr. Egerton !” and 
she held out her hand to him, ‘‘ Farewell !” 

Before this sad word was uttered between them for the last time, the 
eyes of the whole party bore witness that they did not separate with 
indifference ; for on seeing the emotion of her young friends, the ten- 
der-hearted Louisa w ept for company. 

But part they must, and part they did at last; but not till the lovers 
had confessed to each other, that despite the obstacles which thus 
drove them asunder, that hour was the happiest of their lives. 
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ANSWER TO “AN OLD MAN’S PAN.” 
(In the Magazine for March.) 
WRITTEN AT THE INSTIGATION OF J. H. 


Tuovu graybeard gay! whose Muse—(perchance 


In second childhood’s ignorance, ) 


Inspired—*“ An Old Man’s Pzean,” ie 
Hear how a brother senior sings hS 
Sexagenarian sufferings, ti ; 

ich: 

In strains antipodean ! Lf 

ki 
Young, I could take a morning's sport, lh 
Play matches in the Tennis Court, ae 

So strong I was and plastic ;— ae 
Dine out, and yet with spirit light, a 
And body unfatigued, at night, t | 

Could sport the toe fantastic. oy 

4) 
Behold me now !-—mv limbs are stiff, 4 
An open door, an east-wind’s whiff, f q 

eri} 

Brings sharp rheumatic touches. i? i 

aah 
A chamber-horse, my only nag, i it 

ay | 
I mope at home, or slowly drag + 

My gouty feet on crutches. : 

4 
Once I devour'’d whatever came, i 
And never knew, except by name, Hi > 

The heartburn, bile, dyspepsy. j f 
Now I must fast—eat what I hate, i 
Or all my ailments aggravate, ie 

From ache to epilepsy. uP 

bi i 
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Answer to an **Old Man's Pean.” 


How starving Tantalus of old 
Was punished by the Gods, is told 
In many a classic stanza, 
And all must recollect the wand 
That whisk’d the viands from the hand 


Of hungry Sancho Panza. 


Their fate without their fault is mine. 

Champagne and claret, drinks divine 
As nectar or ambrosia, 

I may not quaff, but—(horrid bore !) 


My sherry from a cruet pour, 


And think of past symposia. 


Athome my wife will supervise 
Each meal I take. I wish her eyes 

Were sometimes touch’d with blindness. 
But no—they move not from my plate: 
God bless her! how I love, yet hate 


Her ever watchful kindness. 


“ My dear! you know you're bilious—pray 
Avoid the turtle-soup to-day, 
And do not touch the salmon. 
Just take a chicken wing, or leg, 
But no rich sauce—and let me beg, 


You will not taste the gammon.” 


Shell-fish—of yore my favourite food, 
Are now my bane, yet crabs eschew'd 
Might make an angel crabbed— 

No wonder if I quit the treat 
Of dainties that I may not eat, 


Half starving and half rabid. 














Answer to an ** Old Man's Pean.” 


Debarr'd by fond affection’s care 
From all my palate yearns to share, 
A kindness still more cruel 


Gives me a carte blanche in all I loathe— 





Bread-puddings, sago, mutton-broth, 


Rice-milk, and water-gruel. 


Patch’d up at home, I seek my club, 
Only to find by some new rub 
That age has nothing cheering. 
“Great news!” bawls one, and seeks the door 
For none will parley with the bore, 


That’s old, and hard of hearing. 


I snatch the Times, my corner choose, 

And hope to read in Indian news 
The Somnauth-gate decretal. 

Vain hope! of spectacles bereft, 

Which in my morning gown were left, 


I’m blind as any beetle. 


Invited out to meet the wits, 

I hear the roar, and mark the fits 
Of laughter’s rampant eddy, 

But miss, alas! Macaulay’s joke, 

And Sidney Smith’s sly equivoque ; 


My trumpet’s never ready ! 





Let greybeards of a happier trim 
Sexagenarian Pzeans’ hymn, 

And sing old age’s joyance : 
For me I should not end till night, 


Were I to reckon up aright 


Its troubles and annoyance. 
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A RIDE FROM MOSCOW TO REZAN. 


FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF AN ANGLO-RUSSIAN. 


‘So Dmitri, mon frére, you really are going to explore the heathen 
land of Reézan, and leave Moscow just as all the gaiety is beginning. 
Well, bon voyage mon ami; but be advised, and at the first station on 
the road give your yamstchik a sound flogging, for any thing, or no- 
thing, and he will carry you to Reézan like an angel; if you do not, 
take my word for it, he will get disasterously drunk, and break your 
neck, or drown you.,”’ 

Thus spoke my comrade Yermoloff, a hair-brained hussar, as he 
emptied the last glass of champagne for a stirrup-cup, and while con- 


cluding his sentence, the personage who was to be the subject of 


the discipline he recommended (and practised by the by,) was an- 
nounced. 

My future driver was introduced by his father, with whom I had 
agreed for the vehicle and horses that were to carry me to Colomna, 
ninety versts from Moscow, and who was a red-bearded old scoundrel, 
having no other good quality than that of owning the sturdiest little 
horses and strongest built kibitkas in Moscow. 

‘There, Dmitri Andreitch,” said he, thrusting forward his young 
hopeful, making at the same timea profound reverence, and smoothing 
his beard; ‘there, your nobility, is my Yashka, who will have the 
honour of driving you, aud you will find him a molodets (a smart young 
fellow), trust me.”’ 

‘* 1 would not trust you for the skin of a bean-stalk, you old rascal,” 
chimed in Yermolott; ‘* nor would Mr. Andréef, if he knew you half 
as well as] do; but mind, if you have not put plenty of hay in the 
bottom of the kibitka, and given him good horses, I[’ll introduce you 
to the notice of the Tchastnoi pristaf (major of police) as sure as you 
are born, you red-bearded old sinner.” 

Accustomed to such language from his superiors, ny worthy con- 
tractor for travelling made a smiling reply, and pushing his son forward 
again, said, 

‘© Ask Yashka about it, noble sir; Dmitri Andréitch will lie soft and 
ride fast, will he not, my son 2” 

Yashka grinned an aflirmative, and stood hat in hand, ducking his 
head like a mandarin in a tea-shop, while I scanned his appearance. 
He was a tall youth, dressed in a kaftan, or long loose coat of brown 
cloth, buttoned over the left-breast, and girded at the waist with a sash 
of blue worsted, the regular costume of the Yamstchiks; his low- 
crowned, broad-brimmed hat was decorated with a large leaden buckle, 
set round with coloured pieces of glass, from which dangled a pea- 
cock’s feather. 

The kibitka, in which I was to make my journey, was a conveyance 
very similar in shape to a longitudinal section of a monstrous barrel, with 
a board tied upon the front part as a seat for the driver; the hinder 
half of the vehicle was furnished with an arched head like the tent of 
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a waggon, over which was stretched a leather covering, with an apron 
and curtain in front to keep out the rain. This bit of luxury the red- 
bearded Stepan Ivanitch did not fail to dilate upon, for the more usual 
material is a piece of matting, or at best a tarpawling, over the ribs of 
the head. At length all was ready, Yermoloff wished me a safe pas- 
sage over the ruts “and rivers, charging me not to forget the thrashing 
for Yashka, and as night set in, we rumbled over the stones of Mos- 
cow on our way to the Ragoshkaia barrier. 

Now be it understood that the conveyance above described is utter] 
destitute of springs, or of any substitute for them, being merely bolted 
to the axletrees of four wheels, whose naves, a full yard in length, play 
upon the long wooden axles with a free lateral motion, producing a 
mixture of jolts and oscillations while traversing the paved streets of 
the city, and creating some misgivings in my mind as to the pleasures 
of my future locomotion. However, the passports examined and the 
pavement cleared, we went on smoothly enough at a tolerable trot, and 
having forgotten to leave my flint and steel unpacked, and therefore 
unable to light my chibook, I laid myself down to doze while the state 
of the road would permit me to do so. I could not sleep for the con- 
stant jolting, and whenever I opened my uppermost eye, the result of 
my observations generally was, that Yashka was nodding on his seat, 
and the horses were profiting thereby to walk leisurely. Then I had 
to shout “ Pashol!” (goon!) which my sleepy driver, aroused by the 
sound, translated to his horses by ‘* Noo !” whereat they mended their 
pace until he again dozed, and I had to repeat the process, varied 
from time to time by sundry raps on the head with my pipe-stick. 

If there be any talent beyond pilfering and praying, for which the 
lower orders in Russia are distinguished, it is that of sleeping. The 
seven sleepers of Ephesus were undoubtedly Russian moojiks. The 
coachman sleeps on his box ; the postilion in his saddle, or before his 
horses’ feet; the isvostchik on his droschka ; and any day on the Fin- 
land road, you may find a string of Finn carts crawling along, the men 
and horses fast asleep; the former on the top of their carts, “the latter 
mechanically plodding on, until the whole establishment capsizes 
into a ditch, and gradually wakes up, with a vague idea that all is not 
quite right. They seem to have the faculty of taking at any time naps 
of from forty to any given number of winks; and I have frequently in 
the suburbs caught the bootoshniks, or watchmen, leaning on their hal- 
berts, bolt upright, and fast ‘‘ as watchmen ;” while to come into the 
hall, on leaving a house, and find your servant awake, forthwith creates 
a suspicion that he has been after no good in your absence, unless 
there was some one to gossip with. 

At length we stopped at a pond, where the horses watered ; Yashka 
woke himself up thoroughly, and turning out of the main track, put 
his animals to a brisk trot, and we entered upon a piece of road, of the 
kind they call in America, corduroy. This consists of logs laid trans- 
versely, and the reader may possibly imagine more pleasant things in 
the way of travelling, than being oblized to sit upright in a springless 
kibitka, and be pummelled and pitched about ina style that leads one 
to expect dislocation as the inevitable result. Right thankful was I 
when we re-entered the high-road to Colomna, and the specimen of 
corduroy was finished. It was very well as a curiosity, but by no 
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means sufficiently agreeable to create a desire for further acquaintance ; 
nevertheless, in the course of my rambles in Russia, I have been in 
situations where 1 should have hailed this rough log-road as a god- 
send. 

About midnight we stopped at a little postoialoi door, or roadside 
inn, in the village of Astraftsi, where the kibitka was put under a 
shed, and the horses unharnessed to feed and rest. Yashka betook 
himself to the common room to feed also, and sleep before the fire ; 
while the host appeared to usher me to the state-apartment of his inn, 
and as I wished to have some tea, shouted to his wife to bring the samo- 
varitchka. This is the diminutive for a samovar, which Herr Busch, of 
Moscow, who professed to teach the Russian language to Englishmen, 
and vice versd, used to translate etymologically, ‘* boil himself.” A 
samovar then is an urn, made of brass or copper, having a cavity for 
containing lighted charcoal, which is surrounded by the water, and is 
the universal hot-water generator throughout Russia. Now the article 
to which mine host applied the diminutive, was a machine capable of 
containing water enough to make tea for at least fifty people; and I 
should like to see the samovar which came up to his ideas of a full- 
grown one. I followed the innkeeper up some crazy steps, which were 
a cross-breed between a ladder and a stair, into the gospodskaya kom- 
nata, or gentlefolk’s room, and a dismal place it was. Behind the 
remnant of paper-hangings which still lingered on its log-walls, the 
rats were scampering up and down, squeaking for very joy at the 
unusual sight of a guest. ‘The one window, with a massive wooden 
frame occupying a fourth of its area, consisted of four little panes of 
glass, which dirt and the elements had tinged with dingy, unwhole- 
some-looking prismatic colours, looking as if putrefaction and decay 
were busy upon them. 

A wooden chair, a rickety table, and a rough bedstead made with 
the axe, all ina high state of dirtiness, formed the furniture of this 
comfortless room. The candlestick which they placed on the table 
was of I know not what material, it being carefully preserved in a 
mixture of dirt and grease that set all curiosity at defiance, and effec- 
tually precluded the possibility of carrying about, and flaring the 
candle, to the loss and damage of the owner. 

The tea-equipage consisted of the samovaritchka aforesaid ; of a 
tumbler which I took the necessary precaution of washing, it having 
to do duty as a teacup; of another tumbler, concerning the cleanli- 
ness of which I had grievous misgivings, and which was filled with 
excellent cream ; of a lump of black bread, and a string of barauki. 
These barauki are rings of dough, covered with salt, and strung on a 
piece of bass for the convenience of being dangled on the little finger 
while being eaten. 

After tea, the host proposed that I should go to bed for an hour or 
two; but even had the bed been more tempting (and there was no- 
thing to lie on but the battens) I was too well experienced in Russian 
inn-beds to trust myself in such a Quixotic attempt. 

Should any of my readers chance to travel in Russia, let them 
eschew strange beds, for there is such a number and variety of bed- 
fellows always provided for them, that they will soon discover that 
going to bed and going to sleep are two things which are not in the 
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slightest degree connected with each other. Declining, therefore, the 
proffered bedstead, I descended, and ensconcing myself snugly in the 
kibitka, had a sound sleep for three hours, from which I was aroused 
by Yashka putting the horses to, and we started again to continue our 
journey. 

The morning was breaking freshly over the hills, and the road was 
alive with long trains of carts, laden with merchandise from the fair of 
Nijnei Novgorod; or eggs neatly packed in straw; or fresh and cool 
water-melons from Voroneje. Now and then a caravan from Little 
Russia crawled slowly along, conducted by swarthy, wild-looking 
peasants, some singing their monotonous ditties, others sleeping lazily 
on their carts, the solid wheels of which, creaking on their axles, made 
a rough accompaniment to the songs, varied from time to time by the 
lowing of the sturdy oxen which drew them leisurely on. 

We passed through Bronnitsi, a tolerably large town, chiefly 
abounding in pigs, geese, and windmills, and made another halt for 
three hours at the village of Streltsovoi, our last stage before Co- 
Jomna. 

When we again started, it was hot mid-day, and glad was I, when 
after a ride of some twenty miles, my driver showed me the distant 
walls of Colomna, where I trusted to get rid of a little of the dust 
wherewith Ihad become reasonably well stuccoed. 

The sight of the end of his journey—for 1 was to take another 
driver for the remainder of the trip—inspired Yashka and his horses 
with new vigour, and he forthwith put them into a gallop, promising 
them unheard of feeds of oats and beds of straw, if they went in good 
style. They seemed to comprehend him, and galloped up and down 
the hills, nor could I get other reply to my remonstrances than the 
ever ready ‘‘ Ne bois /”—(never fear, sir!) So on we went, downa 
steep hill, with a narrow, ricketty bridge over a brook at its foot— 
Yashka shouting, and protesting that it was absolutely necessary to 
gallop, in order to get up the hill on the other side. 

Well, on we went, helter-skelter, tramp, tramp, safely over the 
bridge—but, lo! suddenly comes a stumble, a crash, a cry of ‘* Kooda” 
whither from Yashka, and there I am, landed at the bottom of a dry 
ditch, with the kibitka turned bottom upwards above me—one of the 
horses beating the devil’s tattoo on the side of the vehicle in very un- 
pleasant proximity to my ribs; another distributing various small 
samples of the dried mud with his heels, which, if he intended them for 
my face, duly arrived at their destination. 

Yashka was crying, ‘“‘ Ach! barin! barin !’—(Oh, sir! sir !)— 
evidently thinking how to get out of the scrape, and avoid the flogging 
which he anticipated, and with good reason, I should administer to him 
as soon as I got out. How I regretted that 1 did not take Yermoloff’s 
advice, and pay him beforehand, thereby removing one chance of such 
predicaments. 

At length, with the aid of some peasants, I was unhoused,and went 
down to the brook to get some of the dirt out of my eyes and nostrils, 
preparatory to belabouring my gentleman; but by the time I had 
washed, my temper was a little smoothed, finding I was unhurt, and 
the kibitka and horses all in order again, so that when Yashka came 
to kiss my feet, begging pardon, and vowing that it was all owing to 
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the off-rein breaking and causing the horses to swerve, I let him off 
with the promise that if he did not deposit me quickly and safely in 
Colomna, I would quit the score upon his ribs on our arrival. 

The threat had its effect, and about three o’clock we entered the 
gates of that ancient city. It is situated on a slightly elevated plat- 
form, at the confluence of the rivers Moskva and Colomna, and is a place 
of some commercial importance as being the entrepét of the merchan- 
dise carried to and brought from the celebrated fair of Nijnei Nov- 
gorod. 

Colomna was in the olden time a possession of the Sheremetieffs, 
and one of that family having been falsely suspected of treason- 
able intentions by Ivan Grozni (John the Terrible), he was ordered to 
Moscow by that sanguinary monster, and stabbed by him on the steps 
of the throne. Three hundred of the principal inhabitants of Colomna 
were also butchered, and other horrible excesses were committed, the 
revolting details of which are related with painful minuteness by the 
Prince Kourbskoi, one of the favourites of the suspicious and revenge- 
ful Tsar. 

‘*Our most recent calamity,” said a gentleman of Colomna, with 
whom I was conversing on the preceding subject, “ was the appoint- 
ment of two chiefs of police within eight months.” 

You, happy Englishmen, with all your taxes, income-tax to boot, 
cannot feel the force of this observation; those only who know the 
Russian police will comprehend its full meaning. 

I cannot better illustrate the effects of such a misfortune than by 
requesting you to suppose all the police of London locked up for one 
night and the thieves to have high holiday. Your goods and chattels 
would change hands as did those of the inhabitants of Colomna, when 
two chiefs of police came into office within eight months. 

We drove into the inn-yard at last, tothe great contentment of all, 
both man and beast; I verily believe that the kibitka itself partook of 
the satisfaction, for it squeaked discordant judilatés all the way from 
the barrier for very joy (or want of grease), and I dismissed Yashka 
with a present of five roubles, in admiration of which generosity he 
stooped and kissed my cloak with a profusion of blessings and 
thanks, lauding me to the skies as a prince of travellers. 

After fortitying myself with a bath and a good dinner, I addressed 
myself to the continuation of my journey. My new driver was by no 
means so smart a personage as Yashka; for, in default of a kaftan, he 
wore a sheepskin coat, with a hole in it for every day in the year. He 
had a broad, flat face, with a huge aperture nearly in the centre, ex- 
hibiting a set of teeth that an exquisite might have envied for their 
whiteness and regularity ; but nose had he none, save a diminutive 
apology, consisting of a pair of nostrils, and little else, deriving thence 
the cognomen by which he was introduced to me—Vanya the Nose- 
less. 
In addition to these charms, he possessed a tongue as long as the 
great fast, and gabbled out a world of compliments in a snuffling 
tone; but owing to an impediment in his speech, an oration was a 
work of time to him, save when he chattered to his horses, which he 
did almost unceasingly, when he was fluent enough. 

I had purchased a cossack nagaika, or whip; a formidable weapon, 
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with a cylindrical thong about a foot in length, and half an inch thick ; 
as rigid as a piece of wood, and having a bullet plaited into the end. 
Exhibiting this implement to him as I got into the kibitka, I told him 
that if he drove me well, he should have a na vodkou (drink-money), 
but that if he played me any tricks, or upset me, he should have a 
flogging. 

‘** Ne bois—never fear, your excellency,” said he; “I will drive you 
so that you shall give me as good a na vodkou as you did to Yashka 
Stepanitch—you shall go like a courier; is it not so, my little doves ? 
(to his horses). Go my little souls, put out your feet like deer!” and 
on we went, full gallop to the banks of the river. 

On reaching the ferry, Vanya began to swagger and talk big to the 
poor peasants who were waiting their turns to get their carts into the 
ferry-boat, and his language reminded one of the Philadelphia 
niggers. 

“ Now bearded fellow! make way for his excellency!”” ‘* Where 
are you driving, old horse-radish!"’ ‘* Stand by, you village swine!” 

These were among the complimentary phrases he addressed to the 
poor people, until I threatened him with the whip if he did not be- 
have more civilly. A few copeeks gained me an early place in the 
boat, and we reached the opposite bank, directing our course along 
the borders of the Oka. It is here a broad and beautiful river, wind- 
ing gracefully among fields and villages, and expanding at times into 
broad lake-like sheets of water. The sun had set, and large herds of 
cattle were drinking inthe stream: gradually, as the twilight deepened, 
the river became a Y gleaming mirror among the dark mazes of trees 
that lined its banks, and here and there long streams of light checkered 
its surface, as it seliecsed the fires of the charcoal barks, or the lights 
in the huts on shore. 

When we left the river-side, we struck into a wood; following a 
track made by the carts of the peasants, for there was no other road ; 
on emerging from this, we entered the wide plains of the Oka, where 
the traces of traffic were so slight, that it required a practised eye to 
detect them in the dim light of evening. About midnight we reached 
a village, where we halted to rest and refresh the horses. The house 
at which we stopped, consisted of two rooms on the ground-floor, and 
twoabove. In one of the lower rooms, the master of the house and 
his family ate, drank, and slept; the walls being furnished with 
shelves all round for the latter purpose ; the other room, which opened 
into the stable, was that where the ¢ guests assembled. A good fire was 
burning in the stove; three peasants were drinking vodka out of a 
square black bottle, or shtof, and smoking tobacco ; while on the floor 
two cossacks lay sleeping, in spite of the singing which the peasants 
from time to time indulged i in, and were snoring lustily. As the place 
was somewhat unsavoury, the master of the house conducted me up a 
ladder to the room above, where I ordered him to bring the apparatus 
for making tea. Save some shelves for sleeping on, there was no fur- 
niture in the room except a short bench, and a barrel, which, with a 
board placed on the top, served me for a table. 

I spread one of my own napkins upon it, and having cut off the 
outside of the bread, scraped the ditto of the butter, and washed the 
teapot and tumbler, | made a tolerably clean meal. 
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I say nothing against all the sticks and stones contained in the 
bread, for that it is to be considered as clean dirt, and is an evil 
which one looks for all over Russia. They thrash the corn on earthen 
floors; and as the grain is not cleaned afterwards, for fear of diminish- 
ing the gross weight and bulk, one’s mouth is filled after eating black 
bread in the country, with various specimens of mineralogy and bo- 
tany, the latter including husks of all the seeds which flourish in such 
peace and abundance in the Russian cornfields, in the shape of tares, 
thistles, and weeds of every description. 

Tea being despatched, and my chibook lighted, I had leisure to di- 
rect mv attention to what was going on below. This I had ample means 
of observing; for independently of the trap by which I had entered, 
the boards of the floor being planks of old barks, were full of trenail 
holes; and besides, they were so crooked and so carelessly laid, that 
there were great spaces of two or three inches between their edges. 
All that passed below, was therefore perfectly visible and audible. 

Round the fire sat the master of the house, Vanya, and the three 

easants, regaling themselves with sbeeten, a hot drink made of herbs, 
Seen and water, for the vodka shtof was empty. 

‘‘ Whither is the Kozain, the master (meaning me), going ?” said the 
host. 

‘*To Rezan,” answered Vanya. 

‘* Do you go on to-night ?” 

“Te. 

‘‘T suppose you heard 1Colomna that Teekon Oojasnoi (Teekon 
the Terrible) is out on the roads ?” 

‘“€ God forbid!” said my noseless one, with an expression of coun- 
tenance that showed he was no fire-eater for courage. 

‘Tt istrue, ya Boogo” (by heaven), said the host; “ and two days 
ago he robbed and murdered a merchant in the wood a little beyond 
this, and a moojik was also found dead in his cart there last week ; 
these cossacks are out after him, I believe.” 

‘* God preserve us,” ejaculated Vanya, crossing himself, in which he 
was joined by the company. 

‘And who is Teekon Oojasnoi ?” asked one of the peasants. 

“Who?” said the host, with a look of wonder; ‘‘ who is Teekon 
Oojasnoi? Where do you come from not to knew him? He is the 
great robber, the very devil himself they say, for nobody can catch 
him. He ts here to-day—there to-morrow; he takes all sorts of 
shapes and disguises; sometimes a merchant, sometimes a moojik ; 
sometimes a count, and sometimes a poor soldier; and he speaks all 
kinds of languages like a native. Isn't it true, brother ?” 

“Pravda! it is true,” said Vanya. 

“Do you know what happened to Peter Ivanitch Artemieff, a Kvar- 
talnoi (lieutenant of police), the other day at Voronéje ?” 

‘No! What was that?” said his four auditors together. 

“ Well, I will tell you,” said the host,” swelling with the importance 
of a story-teller. 


_ “You know thata price is set upon his head ; whoever takes him alive 
is to have a thousand roubles, and a cross; or five hundred if he kil!s 
him. Well, Artemieff the Kvartalnoi was a brave fellow, and poor, so 
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he was always on the look out for Teekon, who was said to be in the 
neighbourhood, but had never got sight of him. 

One day a handsome droschka and pair drove up to the Sie jie (po- 
lice- -station), and a tine man with large mustaches, got off and en- 
tered the house. He was dressed in a half- -uniform, and announced 


himself as the retired Colonel Afrasimotl, living in the outskirts of 


the town, and desired to speak with the Kvartalnoi. When he was 
ushered into the room, and had taken a chair, he spoke thus to our 
Artemiett: 

“| hear that you are a very active officer, and are on the look out 
for Teekon Oojasnoi 2” 

‘¢ Just so, colonel; and I would give five-and-twenty roubles only 
to see him.” 

‘* Well, brother, keep your own counsel, and you may not only see 
him, but take him, and that to-day.” 

‘* How ? where is he ?” said the Kvartashka.* 

‘* Not so fast, not so fast, batioushka (my little father), slow and 
sure; you know that if the tchestnot pristaf (major of the quarter), 
heard of it, he would be off at once with a body of police, and cheat 
us out of the thousand roubles. I have no inclination to lose my 
share of the honour, if you have, so I'll tell you how it is to be done. 
I know where he is ; a little way from the town, and alone. In about an 
hour it will be roar and I will call for you, that we may go together 
on my droschka.” 

‘No, no,” said the Kvartalnoi, ‘‘ that will cause suspicion ; we will 
goon mine, if you please, for my coachman is well known, and they 
will think it is some common business.” 

“* As you please,” said the colonel. 

So the Kvartashka bowed him to the door, very politely, you may be 
sure, 

In an hour the colonel returned, and under his cloak he had a 
brace of pistols and a yataghan ; Artemieff buckled on his sword, and 
off they drove. 

On the road, the colonel told him how he come to know of Teekon 
Oojasnoi being in the outskirts. His coachman, who was a Tartar, 
overheard two other Tartars of Teekon’s band, talking about it in a 
kabak, in their own language— 

“And,” said the colonel, ‘* I wanted to have taken him with us, for 
he is as brave as a lion.” 

‘Oh, never fear!” said the Kvartalnoi; ‘‘trust to me for seizing 
him if he is alone—and, besides, if there should be one or two more 
with him, we are three good men, and therefore enough to take them 
all.”’ 

‘* Well, remember,’’ says the colonel, ‘‘ you are to have the thou- 
sand roubles, and J the cross, for | don’t want money.” 

‘¢1l hear, vashé auisoko blagorodie, your high nobility,” says the 
other. “But,” thinks he, “if | once get hold of Teekon, I'll have 
boii roobles and cross, and a rank to boot, or [I'm no Kvartalnoi.” 

After a little ride beyond the town, they approached a hut; when 
suddenly, out jumped two men from behind a fence—the K vartalnoi 
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was thrown on the ground and his coachman pinioned, the colonel 
roaring with laughter. 

‘‘Hand me your twenty-five roubles,” says he, pulling out one of 
his pistols, | ‘‘you offered them for a sight of Teekon Oojasnoi, and 
here I am.” 

The Kvartalnoi begged and prayed of them not to kill him, and 
offered all kinds of things to be let loose. 

‘*No, no, I cannot let you go just yet, Master Artemieff,” says 
Teekon, *‘ you must lodge at this verst-post for to-night;” so they 
stripped the Kvartashka, tied him to the verst- -post, stuck his cocked-hat 
on the top of it, gave him a good flogging, and securing his coachman 
in the hut, drove off with his droschka, and that is the last that has 


been heard of Teekon Oojasnoi.” 


After various comments on this tale, the party separated, lying down 
in different corners to sleep; and [, making the best bed I could of 
two trusses of straw, followed their example. 

When I awoke, it was past three o’clock ; and thinking that it was 
time to be on the road, I went down to look after Vanya, who had 
disappeared. Guided by his music—for he managed to snore without 
a nose, I found him in the stable, sleeping under the kibitka. 

On awakening him—which was an unusually difficult task—his first 
remark was, 

‘“We cannot go on yet, sir; one of the horses is very tired, and 
will fall lame if he does not have more rest.’ 

This was evidently a mere excuse, so I told him to harness them 
immediately. 

** Pomilité (consider, sir),” said he, «* Teekon Oojasnoi, sir.” 

** Devil take Teekon Oojasnoi, what is that to you? Will you have 
your fogging here or at Rezan? you shall have both if you play any 
tricks. Mind, if 1 am not in Rézan by half- -past eight to-morrow 
morning, the moment we get to the governor's I'll have you skinned— 
that’s settled.’ 

In vain he petitioned—I was obstinate; and just as I turned to 
fetch my nagaika, the host entered. 

He joined his expostulations to those of Vanya, always setting 
Teekon Oojasnoi in the foreground. 

I stopped him with a moltehi (hold thy peace), a command which 
was reiuforced by one of the cossacks, who, awakened by the noise, 
administered him a grand kick on the leg, asking him why in the 
devil’s name he did not keep quiet, and not wake him. 

‘You carroty-headed scoundrel,” continued he, addressing himself 
to Vanya, “why do not you do as your master orders you? Dv you 
command me to give him the stick, your honour ?” 

I thanked him for his polite ofier, which I declined ; but told Vanya 
that if the horses were not at the door in five minutes, my nagaika and 
his back should make close acquaintance. 

This threat had the desired etfect ; I paid my reckoning, lighted my 
chibook, and got into the kibitka in high ill-humour, having, “however, 
buckled on my sharp kinjal,* and loosened it in its sheath. There 





* A Circassian dagger. 
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was no moon, and our road lay through the wood, so it was gloomy 
enough. Vanya kept a very sharp look out to the right and left, un- 
ceasingly muttering prayers and crossing himself, driving at the same 
time ata great rate. 

I rather congratulated myself on his fright, for I knew that I should 
get to Rezan so much the sooner in consequence, and was smoking 
my pipe with tolerable complacency, when suddenly I thought I heard 
a shout. 

Vanya involuntarily checked the horses, and had barely time to say 
to me, *‘ Did you hear any thing, sir?” when from the wood on the 
right, a short distance behind us, we distinctly heard some one shout- 
ing ‘* Stoz /” (stop !) 

Vanya waited for no more, but lashed his horses into a gallop, reck- 
less of the stones and stumps of trees; but still we heard the voice, 
nearer and nearer, coupled with some name I could not distinguish, and 
with some epithets, which, if addressed to us, were by no means com- 
plimentary. I thought of the merchant and the moojik, both mur- 
dered there, and unsheathing my kinjal, put myself in a posture of 
defence in case of the worst. 

Vanya was pouring forth, ‘* Gospodi pomilui /” and ‘* Boje moi !” 
at an astonishing rate, when suddenly he shouted, “ Vot on /” (there 
he is!) and a horseman sprang out of the wood, a few yards ahead 
of us, into the middle road, our horses stopping of their own ac- 
cord. 

** Who goes there ?”’ cried the horseman, whom I saw, by the outline 
of his cap and lance against the sky, was a cossack. 

‘‘ Spare me, good sir,” cried Vanya, falling on his knees in the 
kibitba, fully believing in his terror that the redoubted Teekon stood 
before him. 

‘‘Who do you seek ?” said I. 

‘*Two of my companions, sir,” he replied. ‘* They were to meet 
me at yonder village; but as we have to be at Rezan early to-morrow 
morning, I thought they had gone on with the telega (a peasant’s cart), 
on hearing your wheels and horses’ feet, so 1 came across by the bridle- 
road to overtake them.” 

I told him that we had left them asleep at the peasant’s house, and 
bidding him good night, ordered Vanya to drive on. He however was 
only anxious to return under convoy of the cossack, and it was not 
until Ihad given him a taste of the nagaika that he again put his horses 
into a gallop towards Rézan. As we emerged from the woods the gray 
light of morning began to appear, and being now on the broad level 
plains of the Oka, where the track was three or four hundred yards wide, 
and tolerably smooth, I fell asleep, having, I confess, been reasonably 
frightened by our chase in the wood. _I was startled into wakefulness 
by aloud shout from Vanya, ‘* Gospodi pomilui /’’ (Lord have mercy 
upon us!) a jolt, and a huge splash. We were in the river. Luckily 
the water was shallow, and did not reach above the axletrees, or we 
should have infallibly been drowned, instead of only getting a terrible 
shake and a moderate wetting. 

‘What on earth is the meaning of this, canaille ?” I demanded of 


my ragged driver. 
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‘¢ Vinovat barin/ vinovat ! Iam to blame, sir! I am to blame! 
I must have dozed the least in the world.” 

« Wait till we get to Rézan, I'll wake you,” I replied. 

It seems that Vanya had gone to sleep, the horses had walked to the 
river to drink, and the banks being about two or three feet high, they 
had slipped in, dragging the kibitka after them; fortunately it did not 
fall sideways, or we should have been upset. We were obliged to go 
on in the water until we found a place where we could get out, and 
then, to complete my vexation, Vanya had lost his way, and had no 
idea in what direction to go. For nearly an hour we wandered about 
before we found any one of whom to inquire, but at length a peasant 
put us into the track, and about nine o’clock the spires of Rézan were 
visible. I was in a mighty ‘!l-humour, and to all Vanya’s amiabilities 
only replied, 

“ Wait till we get to Rézan, and you shall have the stick.” 

At last we entered the gates, and while my passport was being ex- 
amined, a carriage-and-four drove up, the postilion shouting, ‘‘Padée, 
beregissa /” (be off! get out of the way !) in the peculiarly authoritative 
tone those young varlets assume. I was about to reply in the same 
style, when looking up, I saw in the carriage my good Colonel K . 
whom I had come to visit. The recognition was mutual, and in a mo- 
ment we were on the ground embracing each other. My wrath against 
Vanya was forgotten ; one of the colonel’s servants was despatched 
with him to the house, with orders to give him and his horses their 
skinsful of the best. I placed myself by the side of my friend, the 
black steeds thundered through the streets of the city to his gate, where 
a bevy of kind faces appeared to welcome me, and my ride from 
Moscow to Rezan was ended. 





DMITRI ANDREEF. 








HAYDER’S EMERALD CUP: 
A TALE OF MODERN ENCHANTMENT. 
INTRODUCTION. 


At a meeting of the Royal Medico-Botanical Society in February 
last (Earl Stanhope in the chair), great interest was excited by an inge- 
nious and amusing paper communicated by W. Ley, Esq. M.R.S. on 
the virtues and properties of canabis Indica, or Indian hemp ; which is 
frequently spoken of in Mr. Lane's translation of the Arabian Nights 
Entertainments, under the name of Beng, and is known also in the 
east by the more romantic title of 


HAYDER’S EMERALD CUP. 


The extraordinary effects produced by this drug, appear little short of 
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magical ; far exceeding in splendour and intensity the visions of the 
opium-eater, or the soothing dreams of mesmeric sleep. Some strange 
and well-authenticated anecdotes scattered through the paper, forcibly 
recalled to my mind a circumstance which happened to me some years 
ago. ‘The more I pondered on that strange event, the more was I con- 
vinced that at the time alluded to I must have been under the influence 
of the anodyne, the effects of which I had just heard so vividly described. 
My reasons for entertaining this belief I shall give at the conclusion of 
the following narration. 


Cuap., I. 
THE STRANGER. 


In the summer of 18— I was ordered by my physician to try the air 
of Cornwall, and by his direction fixed on the ml ae of Penzance 
for my sojourn. All who have visited this part of the Cornish coast, are 
aware that St. Michael’s Mount, the seat of the St. Aubyns, is the lion 
of the neighbourhood ; and the pencil of Stanfield has rendered this 
romantic feature in the landscape familiar to the minds of many who 
have not ventured very far west of Temple-bar. Like its namesake in 
Normandy its mount is covered with embattled walls ; and a lofty square 
tower, whose roof supports the hard stone seat of its patron saint, marks 
the site of the private chapel attached to the mansion. 

To see the mount at any time is never to forget it ; but to see it as it 
first met my gaze on a clear calm night in summer, the red light from 
its many windows reflected in long unbroken lines in the smooth water 
beneath ; the moon throwing her mellow beams about it, silence hal- 
lowing all around it, is to see it indeed in the perfection of poetic 
beauty. I was spell-bound; for the scene came suddenly upon me. 
The guard’s horn, as we entered Marazion, woke me from a doze into 
which I had sunk on leaving Helston. My mind was made up in a 
moment to proceed no further that night. Alighting, therefore, at the 
little inn at which the coach halted, I bespoke a bed, and strolled out to 
take a nearer view of the giant rock and fortress. The tide was up, and 
the little narrow way which connects the mount with the mainland was 
covered with water. 

‘‘ Do you wish to cross, sir?” said an old boatmen, observing me pause 
on the water’s edge. 

“No, my friend,” said I; “but you may row me round the mount if 
you will.” 

I jumped on board his skiff, and we pushed from shore. As we neared 
the eastern side of the rock, I bade him pause, and it was then enchant- 
ment crowned her work, for scarcely had he taken in his oars, when (as 
if by a preconcerted signal) the deep tones of the chapel organ broke the 
silence of the night. The spell was indeed complete. Music on the water 
has ever been a theme for poets; but music on an eve like this, with such 
@ scene in view, and from the instrument that Milton loved—language 
cannot describe my feelings at the moment. The voluntary soon con- 
cluded, and my gondolier, thinking it a fit time to start, pulled his boat 
ashore before I had well recovered from the reverie into which music and 
moonlight had cast me. 
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The bright beams of a summer sun woke me early on the morrow; 
but the remembrance of the past evening haunted me like a dream thrice 
dreamt. My first ramble was to the mount ; I followed a steep winding 
path to the portal, where a tidy old housekeeper answered my summons, 
under whose guidance I proceeded to view the interior of the mansion. 
I hurried her rapidly through dining and drawing-rooms, till we came 
to the chapel, here stood the organ. I inquired who was playing on the 
instrument on the evening on which I heard it. 

“A foreign gentleman,” said the housekeeper; ‘a strange man, no- 
body knows any thing about him. The organ was open, and I sat down 
to it myself, but before I had played a dozen bars, the gate-bell an- 
nounced another visiter. 

“It is the foreign gentleman,” said my guide, “he always comes to 
play a bit about this time.” 

She hurried from the chapel as she spoke, and soon returned followed 
by the stranger she had spoken of. His dress and bearing were those of 
an Englishman of rank, but his countenance plainly told that he was of 
foreign descent. 

“Do not let me disturb you,”’ said he, with a pronunciation so purely 
English, that I began to fancy he must be my fellow-countryman in 
spite of his face ; and thus invited, I performed a short prelude, and 
requested in return that he would take his seat at the instrument. He 
complied, and I was astonished at his skill. His pedal playing was 
nothing short of wonderful. A foreigner he evidently was: but for the 
country that classed him among the number of her sons, I was strangely 
puzzled. His theme finished, he made a few remarks on organ-playing, 
wished me a good morning, and left the chapel. I was in no humour 
again to lay my hands on the keys; conceit was fairly taken out of me. 
I strolled through the rooms again, out at the portal, and descended, 
musing on many things, the steep pathway to the water. 

The sun was shining full in my face, and I proceeded, with half-closed 
eyes, for a step or two. ** Take care,” said a voice from behind me: “ This 
is a dangerous road for blind men to walk. a few more steps may take you 
farther than you intend going.” I turned about to discover and thank my 
kind monitor, and beheld, seated on a high projecting crag, pencil in 
hand and palette on thumb ; my new acquaintance the stranger organist. 
He closed his sketch-book as I was advancing towards him, and descend- 
ing to meet me, proposed a walk. | 

We sauntered through the narrow streets of Marazion in the direction of 
Helston, and IL could perceive by the manner in which the idlers in the 
road, and the loungers at cottage-doors, eyed my companion, that he was 
regarded with no common degree of interest by them ; for, on passing the 
village forge, where a noisy knot of them were settling the affairs of the 
nation in @ most satisfactory manner; our appearance so disturbed the 
debate, that even up to this time no good has come of it that I know of. 
A donkey browsing by the roadside, and a little ragged urchin with a 
hoop were, in good truth, the only creatures that regarded our appearance 
with indifference. 

On coming to the hill where I was awakened by the coach-horn, I 
stopped: * This,” said I to my companion, “ is the point from which I 
first beheld the mount, and such a glorious night from my childhood to 
the present hour I never remember to have seen, as that on which I first 
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descended this hill. On that night too, I first heard the chapel organ from 
the water. You were playing. are True, I remember, it was a fine night,” 
said the stranger ; ‘ made doubly stnking to you, looking for the first 
time on the scene he fore us through the more romantic medium of mist and 
moonlight, I had the like idea—when a poor } youth in search of wisdom, 
I stood alone at midnight, gazing for the first time on the splendid ruins 
of Palmyra. ‘The moon was high in heaven, and stars in countless num- 
bers thronged around her— not: a breath of air was'stirring. Could an aspen- 
tree have sprung up in the waste, its trembling leaves had rested on a 
night of such deep quiet. LT almost feared to breathe while, from beneath 
the shadow of a palm, I looked as on a dream on all around me. Long 
lines of ruimed columns met my view, and here and there a solitary tree 
cast its broad shadow o'er a spot strewn with fallen shafts and broken ca- 
pitals. I was like one enchanted. Morn broke in the east and found 
me still gazing on these memorials of past greatness, and then it was that 
I met with .” Here he broke off abruptly.‘ You have travelled 
mue eh, ” said I. 
I have been a wanderer from my youth,” he re plied. 
* Your description of the city of the desert will go far to make me vow 

a voyage to the East,” 

‘| must return thither myself, shortly,” answered the stranger, “ and 
shall be delighted to guide your steps, o’er ground which [ am compelled 





to wander on again.” 

As he concluded his invitation, we entered the little town again. Since 
our departure a crowd had collected in the market-place, but not to turn 
their curious eyes on us. No! our envied importance was eclipsed by 
something extraordimary ; for the urchin had left his hoop, and poised 
on the shoulders of « Robin Ostler” was shouting and waving his ragged 
cap, like a voter at an election dinner. We oonmel to the market- -place, 
and beheld, through a momentary opening in the crowd, the unpre- 
cedented attraction. A common street t-juggler in his shirt-sleeves and a 
spangle vest was going through the usual new tricks with cups, balls, 
haves, and a few dirty cards, while his accomplished fellow-partner in 
dusty highlows, flesh-coloured tights, and a soldier’s jacket was grace- 
fully en: arging his friend’s sphere of action, by entreating the ladies and 
gentle “men to stand (as he expressed it) a little backer. 

“T wonder said the stranger,” (as contented with our discovery we con- 
tinued our walk), * Iw onder what these good simple souls would say, 
could they see some of our modern magi of the east? It would be yl 
gerous work, I fear, for conjurer as well as spectator. — Drowning 
burning would surely be the end of him, who should show such : 
sions in Cornwall as I have witnessed in the east. Are you curious on 
suc rh subjects ; would you like to see an E gyptian ocular deception ?” 

‘Ifa pleasant one, yes,” said I. “ If not, no. 
‘TI promise you it ‘shall be more than pleas sant,” he replied.“ Shall 


you be at home this evening? If so, I will do myself the pleasure 


of ¢ alline on you, 
I assured him that his visit would be expected with pleasure, and 


we pra te “dd. 
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Cuar. IT. 
THE VISIT. 


I w AS sitting at my seraphine, trying to remember the subject of the 
stranger's voluntary on the organ, and watching the sun as he made his 
way to the west, when my landlady wien’ a visiter. The stranger 
entered at the same moment, followed by a page bearing a box, out 
the size of a modern writing-desk, but beautifully ornamented with 
crimson and gold. 

“ Hlave you determined on going a tour in the east ?”” began my guest, 
as the page left the room ; “ permit me,” he continued, * to tie the 
lower shutters of that large window ; we must not have too much light 
in these matters.” And then, without waiting for a reply, he adjusted 
them as he desired. He then produced from the box a glass spirit-lamp, 
four small silver urns, a green silk handkerchief, with a small embroidered 
silver star in the centre, a few faded flowers, and a small transparent jar 
filled with brown sand. 

He spread the handkerchief on the table, having placed a vase at each 
corner; he lit the lamp, burnt the flowers, and scntteved their ashes on 
the silk, and having dropped a small elobule of water on the star, scat- 
tered the sand thickly over all. The crushed leaves and seeds of some 
dried plant being then placed in each of the urns, these little vessels were 
heated, and soon a thin gray stream of vapour rose from each of them, 
filling the apartment with a perfume somewhat resembling incense. 
Pre sently I observed the sand growing darker in colour—it slowly took 
the semblance of mould surrounded by a grass border—little green points 
appeared upon it, and shooting upwards, ‘enlarged, became sprouts, buds, 
blossoms,—in sheet. a& miniature parterre, thick with the fragrant garni- 
ture of summer was before me ; I saw the dewdrops on their pe tals, the 
splendour of the morning sun upon their freshened leaves, the ‘* sweet 
south wind” seemed to wave them gently forward, and fill the chamber 
with their fragrance. 

The silver star on which the water had been dropped, spread forth its 
form, and shaped itself into the basin of a mimic fountain, sending its 
little stream high o’er the flowers that clustered round its brink. 

Lost in wenndiee and delight, I deemed delusion had worked its master- 
piece ; but in this T was Pl Sell for scarcely had the thought crossed my 
mind, when I distine tly heard the hum of bees about the borders, and forth 
from a gaudy tulipeup flew a little liliputian specimen of the tribe of 
industry. His Hight was followed by a butterfly of corresponding: size, | 
watched them flutter round the circle, but ere each could light upon the 
leaf it loved, the colours of the garden grew more faint, the flowers 
seemed drooping, their bloom fell from then ‘m, and their stems (as if the 
wind of the desert had been there), sapless and withered, shrunk in the 
magic mould from which they sprung. I looked for the fountain to re- 
vive them, but the stream had ceased, its waters were dricd up.—The 
stranger unclosed the lower shutters. What did I look on ¥ Nothing 
but sand and ashes, the handkerchief, and little urns which now were cold 
and e mpty. 

* This is something more,” said my mysterious visiter, ‘than vou see 
every day; but I have witnessed stranger delusions, and more skilfully 
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performed, though you would scarcely think that possible; but go with 
me to the east, and judge for yourself. The world is still a world of 
wonders, but men know it not. The vast changes wrought continually 
in the wide laboratory of nature, are regarded only by the philosopher 
and the poet.” 

I was about to reply to his last observation, but a smart touch of 
pain prevented me from doing so. In a moment my guest perceived it, 
and as quickly offered me relief. 

“ You are suffering acute agony,” said he, “from tc douloureux, if I 
mistake not; will you trust me as your physician?” 

By this time the pain had become intense, beyond my bearing with 
any thing like a show of indifference, and I was on the point of swallow- 
ing my usual dose of opium, when the stranger arrested my arm. 

“Pardon the liberty I have taken,” said he, “and allow me _ to 
prescribe for your disease, and I promise you relief in a quarter of an 
hour.” 

Again his hand was thrust into the shrine of mystery, the red box ; 
and forth from its lowest depths he produced a small bottle, carefully 
stopped, and, taking a glass from the table, he poured into it a part of 
its contents (a fluid of a deep green colour), and presented it to me. 

“What is it’” I inquired, hesitating. 

“ The Nepenthe of Homer,” he replied; ‘The magie potion of Medea. 
Do you doubt its power, or suspect me, in either case return it to the 
phial.” 

His look and manner as he spoke were those of sincerity, and a sharp 
aud increasing pain obliged me to seek relief at all hazards; and I has- 
tily swallowed the contents of the glass. 

“You will soon experience relief,” said my physician. ‘ Ay, and here 
is something that will considerably assist us ;” and he lifted, as he spoke, 
my German pipe from the mantelpiece. “* You smoke?” 

I gave a nod of assent. 

“ T will fill for you, then.” 

Suiting the action to the word, he mixed some of the dry leaves (a 
part of which had been used in filling the urns) with tobacco, filled the 
pipe, and handed it to me, with the air of one who had been used all his 
life to the courts of princes. Then, lighting a cigar, and seating himself 
by the window, he entertained me with a long and glowing account of 
his wanderings ; and so successfully did he bring Tadmor in the Desert 
before my mind's eye, that I could have painted from his description. 
In short, I soon pledged him my word that I would journey with him at 
least as far as Syria; and in return, he promised me delight, amusement, 
information, and—what was still better—health. I soon felt the medi- 
cine overcoming the pain, and a pleasing, drowsy sensation, succeeded 
ly restoration to ease. 

‘* We will start for London to-morrow, then,” said the stranger, “as 
my affairs require despatch ;” and I gave a mute sign of assent, as he 
repeated, “ To-morrow, then, we start upon our travels.” 


Cuar. III. 
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Cuapr. IV. 
THE JOURNEY. 


Gorcrovs indeed was the close of the sultry day which brought us 
within view of the City of Palms; the west was one unclouded sheet of 
brightness. Shattered palaces, ruined temples, and mouldering tombs, 
glowed in the crimson twilight, and cast their lengthening shadows on 
the waste before us. The reality exceeded the stranger’s description. 
We stood for a time, mute with admiration, to contemplate the scene, 
and then continued our pilgrimage, and entered a long vista of Co- 
rinthian columns, at the termination of which was a ruin of the Ionic 
order. 

“That,” said tay companion, observing my gaze fixed on the frag- 
ment, ‘is all that remains of the once splendid Temple of the Sun. 
But come,” continued he; “let us reach the tombs before twilight fails 
us.’ Ile turned abruptly, and led me to the city-walls. ‘ The tombs,” 
said he (as we paused before an open portal among the mansions of the 
dead), “are the most remarkable relics of this once proud city. There are 
things within this monument that will much surprise you.” He kindled 
a torch, and we entered a chamber adorned with sculpture and painting. 
“ Here it was,” said the stranger, “that I met with one from whom I 
learnt mysteries in art and science that the world has forgotten ; but you 
will know more presently.” We passed onward, and descended a long 
flight of narrow steps, which brought us to a low, vaulted passage, every 
turn of which seemed familiar to my guide. 

“ Where are we now?” said I, as we entered a large circular cham- 
ber. 

‘* Beneath the Temple of the Sun,” he replied. ‘ From this vault 
heathen priesteraft worked the seeming wonders which enslaved its 
blind adorers. The steps that stand beyond the deep portal immediately 
before us, will bring us to the temple.” 

I was preparing to follow him, when, as I turned, I saw wreathed like 
a turban round the fragment of a bust, the green handkerchief from 
which had sprung the garden, and in front of the pedestal were the 
little silver urns. The stranger saw my surprise, but made no remark. 
We ascended the stairs, and I perceived a cold gray light streaming on 
us from above. I heard musie too. 

* You hear the flutes of the Bedouin Arabs,” said my friend, antici- 
pating my question. 

* There must be many instruments,” said I, as a strain of rich and 
varied harmonies floated on the air. 

‘** You shall see,” he replied ; ** follow me.” 

As he said this we came to the opening that was to bring us to the 
temple. The gray light became more intense. _ I felt the cool-night wind 
breathe on my forehead. | 

“Twas night; and such a night as that I first described. The queen 
of heaven again was gilding through her spangled path, her pallid beauty 
mirrored in the flood which ealm and silent as her canopy showed every 
star that wandered o'er its face. Before me was the mount standing in 
dark relief against the purple splendour of the sky; its lofty turret 
bound with silver beams, and its arched windows lighted as before. 
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I turned to see my stranger guest, but he was gone. I looked around 
me, on the carpet were the beckon pieces of my pipe, and close beside 
my chair the seraphine was placed. The music desk was covered by a 
leaf of vellum curiously indented and illuminated with great care and 
skill. It contained a few bars of a common simple me lody beautifully 
harmonized. ‘The first chords brought back my dream again, they were 
the notes | heard while standing in the ruined temple. ‘ 

I should have gone off in a profound brown study, but for the appear- 
ance of my landlady, her tongue and the teapot prevented @ repetition 
of the wonderous vision; and ‘the necessity of moving towards the table 
was the means of casting’ further light on my wandering in the tombs ; 
for wreathed about the head of a plaster cast that stood in a corner of the 
chamber, was the green handkerchief, and in a row before the bust stood 
the silver urns. 

All could now be accounted for. I had been dreaming with eyes but 


half closed; hearine through what would scarcely bear the name of 


sleep, the conversation of the stranger, and the tones of the seraphine, 
and seeing indistinctly the objects L have mentioned, while under the 
influence of a wonder-working, but to me unknown narcotic. 


CONCLUSION, 

The foliowing short passages extracted from the paper alluded to in 
the introduction to my narrative, are among those which confirmed me 
in the belief, that Indian he inp was the medicine, and that I had at the 
time parti diss of its marvellous qualities in three different ways. [had 
inhaled the vapour arising from the hemp-seed. [had drunk of an in- 
fusion made from the fresh leaves of the plants, and had smoked the 
dried ones mixed wich tobacco. In the first place, speaking of the fume 
from the hemp, the nace the { aging from Herodotus, who after 
alluding to the customs of the Sythians, says, ** they take the sced of the 
hemp and throw it upon red-hot stones, ell ate ‘ly a perfumed vapour 
ascends.” This was the vapour that arose from the heated urns. He 
next speaks of the first mode of enjoying the drug as follows: ‘* the fresh 
leaves were eaten, and subsequently a beverage was made from them, having 
the emerald green colour of the leaf,” and he further states of the plant 
that, “ When the dry leaves are mixed with tobacco and smoked, in- 
toxication numediately ensues, accompanied with agreeable reve ries.” 

Many more passages might be extracted in confirmation of my be lief. 
I may, however, eeuiiee in conclusion that I ¢: arefully preserved the urns 
and handkerchief (which ave still in my possession ), in the hope of one day 
restoring them to their extraordinary owner, for whom [ have searche d 
in vain. 

Seeing some years ago an advertisement stating that a celebrated 
physician (ce: alling: himself Muly Nanmed) had arrive od from the east; I 
re p aired to his houien, but my a ney whe din disappomtment, as I tae 
only an English copy of an eastern .Usculapius, a preseriber il mas- 
querade. This was palpable e aaah to me, though undetected by many. 

Should [ not succeed in restoring the wonde reworking urns and ker- 
chief to their rightful owner, I sh: ull pee them in the hands of a cele- 
brated auctioneer, whose advertisement of these miyste rious treasures If is 
confidently expected will not occupy more than three sides of the Ttmes 
newspaper. 

June.—VOL. LXVIII. NO. CCLXX. Q 
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THE WIDOWS’ ALMSHOUSE. 


s °° 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PETER PRIGGINS,” “COLLEGE LIFE, &c. 
No. VI. 
THE FRIEND OF THE FAMILY. 


Cuap. I. 


Pisto'".—Base is the slave that pays. 
SUAKSPEARE. Aing Henry Vy 


Tir horrible story of the keeper’s ill-treatment cost me an almest 
sleepless night. W hen I did doze off it was only to dream of fierce 
struggles, fearful imprecations, and gunshot wounds, mingled with the 


screams © f a woman. I trembled and tossed about in bed, and from 


being restless, began to grow feverish and excited. The clothes felt 
like a mountain on me, and my pillow seemed transformed into a 
paving-stone. IT rose and walked about the room until I felt not only 
cool, but chilly, and then crept into my bed only to spring from it 
avain, when my fever returned tiercer than ever. I threw on my dress- 
ing-gown, lighted a candle, and tried to read. It would not do. In- 
stead of a combination of the letters of the alphabet, the page pre- 
sented to my view the poor crippled old man and _ his faithful loving 
. as I had seen them on the previous day. I turned to another 
page, but there they were still, I tried to look at the pictures—for 
the ibe was illustrated—but my overcharged or overheated imagina- 
tion converted a comic scene of Mr. Cruikshanks into the struggle in 
the Coppice, and made the faces of the combatants resemble that 
face—that fearful face—of Fagin in Newgate. 

I threw the book away in despair, and made up my mind never to 
listen to a horrible tale or a ghost story after dinner again. I resolved, 
too, to be a peripatetic for the remainder of the night. In the midst of 
my wanderings from the head of the bed to the opposite window and 
back again, it suddenly occurred to me that I had once been told by 
Mr. Abe rethy, that every thing wrong might be referred to a disor- 
dered state of the stomach, and that 1 mi; cht possibly have exceeded 
in supplying the “loss of vitality” either in solids or fluids upon this 
mecemorie ible Occ “ASION. 

I resorted to the contents of a bottle that I keep on my bedroom 
shelf, whether at home or abroad. <A teaspoonful of the powder in a 
wine: glass of cold water, gave me immediate relief. 1 ** turned in 
again,” as seamen say, and fell into a calm, refreshing sleep, uninter- 
rupted by an ovap ex Atos. 

I am all for “ the diffusion of useful knowlede ce,” and never like to 
withhold a recipe that I think will benefit my fellow-men. In proof of 
this, | may remind those who have done me the honour of reading my 
former papers, that I have incurred the deep displeasure of the Oxford 

Sausage-makers, for having made known the mysteries of their craft; 
been abused by several farmhouse cooks for having betrayed the se- 
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crets of black or hog’s-pudding’s manufacturing, and frowned upon by 
sundry spouses for having taught their husbands how to escape the 
punishment usually attendant on “ potations pottle deep”—a shocking 
bad headach. 

In spite of all these disagreeables, my philanthropic feelings urge me 
to give this my favourite recipe for removing the unpleasantries of im- 
perfect digestion or the acidity caused by a slight overdose of fer- 
mented liquors. The men may call me a quack if they please; I care 
no more for that than I do for being called a “ dear little duck” by the 
ladies. Without further preface, here is the recipe : 





‘‘ Carbonate of magnesia and carbonate of soda, of each one 
ounce; powdered ginger, one drachm; and best Turkey rhubarb, halfa 
drachm.”’ 


Let the druggist mix these ingredients carefully together in a mortar, 
and put them inte a bottle furnished with a glass-stopper. The dose 
is about half a teaspoonful, and it is so innocuous, that, as the ad- 
vertisements say, ‘* the most delicate female may take it with impunity,” 
and ‘it is warranted to keep well in any climate.’ 

I might have sold this invaluable medicine under the name of 
“Peter Priggins’s Peptic Powders,” at ten and threepence a bottle, 
stamp included, and realized a fortune by them; but I prefer the in- 
terests of the public at large to my private interests, and—to going to 
an enormous expense for advertisements. 

Well, L slept soundly, and rose at my usual hour. I presume that 
Phebus Apollo did the same, and mounted the box of his four-horse 
chariot at the regular time; that he double-thonged Phlegon, pu- 
nished Pyroeis , flicked a fly off Eous’s ear, and talked to /E thon in 
the e nigmatical language peculiar to long-stage coachmen. I say I pre- 
sume all this, because an unphilosophical observer might have enter- 

tained doubts on the subject from the gloom and murkiness of the 
morning. 

If Phe bus were smoking a cloud, he was smoking a most extensive 
one, for it entirely covered ‘the face of the sky. If Apollo were smok- 
ing, he was also indulging in another filthy habit, said to be practised 
upon all occasions by our friends across the Atlantic ; ; for, on opening 
my window, I found that it was ‘* spetting with rain,” as they call it in 
Somersetshire, when it does not absolutely pour down in torrents. 
Every thing looked very wretched. The trees hung down their heads. 
The sparrows could not chirp, nor could the peacock look proud. I 
shut down the window with a sigh, and shaved myself to the tune of 
“ Water parted fiom the Sea,” in five flats. Then I sought my host 
ard hostess, and my morning ‘meal. 

Much as you may wish it, you cannot make a breakfast last for ever. 
We prolonged the meal as much as we conve niently could, and then 
Jonathan left me to be very busy in the steward’s room, and his lady 
departed to set the domestic ‘machines going in the nursery and 
kitchen. 

I was alone with my newspaper, and made the most of it. I read it 
slowly and deliberately from the title and date to the printer’s and 
publisher’ s names and addresses. I then meditated on what I had 
read: then built chateaux en Espagne—then tried to read a book, but 
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could not. I then did nothing but walk to the window and gaze on 
the clouds, wondering whether I should ever see the ‘blue above” 
again. 

This was so awfully monotonous, that I had serious doubts whether 
it would not be far preferable to go either raving or melancholy mad ; 
but I have a decided distaste for indulging in monomaniaism, and no 
wish to share the luxuries of Bedlam with the unconstitutional shooters 
on Constitutional Hill. I adopted a wiser plan than that of subject- 
ing myself to the cross-questionings of a jury empanelled to inquire 


into my sanity or insanity. 
I rang the bell twice, to the great surprise of mine hostess, who sent 


the nurserymaid down to inquire who the impertinent individual was 
who had ventured to give the masonic sign for bringing down the 
baby. I bribed the girl with a new shilling to persuade her mistress to 
intrust little Jonathan to me for a few minutes. 

I love to play with children, and recalling the accomplishments of 
my own babyhood, I succeeded in playing at marbles until my knees 
ached, much to the satisfaction of my partner, and greatly to the de- 
triment of the knees of my trousers and the knees of my person. 
An unfortunate slip of my taw caused a bump upon the head of little 
Jonathan, and a discoloration of the cuticle just above his left eye. I 
need hardly say, that he did not stand the blow without giving tongue. 
He roared most frightfully, and I was not sorry to see his mamma enter, 
and after giving me such a look, order him up to his nursery, where 
he would not be subjected to such very rough usage. 

The necessity imposed upon me of apologizing for my injurious 
treatment cf the heir to the honours and fortunes of Mount Whistl: ng, 
was really a relief to me, and I made up my mind to repeat the ill- 
usage of achild upon the very first occasion on which I found myself 
duil in a country-house. As to the lady’s insinuations, and the child’s 
shyness at playing with me afterwards, [ did not care a new coin—a 
halt- farthing—for them. I had killed ennuz, and I was a happy mur- 
derer. 

The time arrived for setting out for the almshouse, but as to walking 
there through the woods as we had intended, it was quite out of the 
question ; for no umbrella that was ever invented, would have sustained 
ihe weight of the rain that was falling. No shooting-shoes—not even 
India-rubber boots—cculd have secured us dry feet across the lawn. 
The question was put to defer our visit until the next day, but not one 
assentient voice could be obtained. The motion was not even se- 
conded, for every one knew that its being carried would have caused 
much disappointment. Who could Sagem Lauderly, his wife, and 
six most worthy and respectable widows ? 

What was to be done? we could not travel on horseback, and as to 
going in the carriage, John Trot, the coachman, would have looked 
blue at his master for some weeks if he had suggested such a thing as 
having old Bess and Poppet out in so heavy a rain, and he might pro- 
bably have abdicated the throne on which he had sat an absolute mo- 
narch for some thirty years. No, that would not do. William, the 
footman, cut the gordian knot of our difficulties, by recommending 
the use of the blunderbuss, as he was pleased to call a dog-cart with a 
covered head, which Mr. Sternpost had christened an omnibus. 


























William rose some half dozen pegs in the estimation of his master 
and mistress for the suggestion. An old horse who was used to all 
sorts of vehicles, weather and roads, was soon harnessed, and we were 
stowed away in the comfortable carriage which bid defiance to rain and 
wind, and rough, rutty roads. We were obliged to make a considerable 
détour to gain the almshouse, as there was no carriage-road_ by the ter- 
race through the wood. Our way lay along a newly made drive, and as 
the system founded by Mr. M‘Adam, of breaking the stones into small 
pieces had not been adopted in the highways and byways of Somerset- 
shire, we had an opportunity of testing’the stability of the springs of the 
omnibus, and the compactness of our thews and sinews. The jolting 
did us a greatdeal of good. It made us laugh heartily, and drove away 
the remains of the melancholy caused by that very gloomy morning. 

At length the summit of the hill was reached, and we turned off the 
rough rocky road on to the smooth soft turf of the common. The 
contrast put one in mind of what one used to experience in London, 
when the hackney-coach in which one travelled was ‘ off the stones.” 
short quarter of an hour brought us to our destination, and when the 
door of the omnibus was opened, and I sprang to the ground, I was 
amazed to find myself standing on dry earth, with a bright sun above 
me, shining from a cloudless sky. We were, in fact, above the clouds, 
which were hanging in dense masses, entangled as it were in the woods 
below us. The effect upon my spirits was electrical—or, I believe 1 
ought to say, electro-magnetical—my heart bounded in my bosom, and 
I should certainly have shown the intoxicating effect of fine weather 
upon it by cutting a caper, or spinning a pirouette, had not the ap- 
pearance of the poor old crippled keeper in his arm-chair acted as a 
damper upon the exuberance of my joy. 

To any one unaccustomed to the hilly parts of the West of England 
our account of the gloominess and wetness of the morning we had 
passed would have been incredible, but our friends of the hill knew 
very well that while they, the higher classes, were enjoying the luxuries 
of sunshine, we, the lower orders, were suffering from the miseries of a 
morn that ‘heavily with clouds brought on the day.” They had been 
seriously alarmed lest our moral or physical courage should have 
failed us, and disappointed them of our society. 

I need not describe the dinner prepared for us. It was literally a 
plain joint, a dish of game from the squire’s, and a little pastry; but it 
was so well cooked, so nicely served, and so cheerfully partaken of, 
that I never once regretted the absence of fish, soups, and side dishes. 
As to the wines, when I heard the report of a champagne cork, I under- 
stood the use of a sort of washing-tub with a cover to it, which I saw 
Strapped on to the roof when I stepped into the omnibus. It wasa large 
ice-pail which Jonathan Sternpost had invented for terrace-dinners and 
distant pic-nics. He knew that the laws laid down for the government 
of this little community did not prohibit wine on all occasions, and he 
knew that the ladies of the almshouse, like the rest of their sex, loved 
a little champagne, and that little cool. Whenever he joined them in 
their frugal meal, he benevolently filled and sent up the ice-pail. His 
benevolence was not purely disinterested, for he preferred champagne 
to bottled table-beer, which was the nearest approach to it to be found 
in the cellars of the asylum. 
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‘‘ But the widows,” cries out some curious or impatient reader. 

Well, my dear madam, or sir, without the prefix, I can assure you 
that I never saw six more pleasing or respectable-looking middle-aged 
ladies in my life. 

** Did they look very melancholy ?” 

Melancholy! they looked perfectly happy and smiled—ay, and 
laughed too, after the second round of champagne. 

* Did they talk ?” 

How can you ask so very silly—pardon me—so very queer a ques- 
tion. 

‘¢ But were they pretty or interesting, or—” 

Patience, madam, or sir; I am about to introduce you to them in- 
dividually, ‘and then I will give you the best sketch I can of the personal 
appearance of each of them. Tecan only say now that they all looked 
cheerful, contented, and happy. Why should they not? In this 
blessed retreat they had no bills to pay, and did not know a tax- 
gatherer or a bum- bailiff, even by sight. A religious light was observ- 
able in their faces, and not a dim religious lizht—which is more suit- 
able to the interior of a cathedral than to the exterior of the human 
countenance. I always suspect that the black drop of hypocrisy is to 
be found in the heart of every one who endeavours to prove his sanctit 
by the constant gloominess of his looks. Give me the cheerful coun- 
tenance as the best proof of a heart grateful for the blessings we re- 
ceive, and submissive to the trials we must all of us undergo. 

We did not sit long over our wine, but followed Mrs. Lauderly 
to the drawing-room, ‘where we passed a most delightful evening. 
There was music, in which most of the ladies were proficients ; singing, 
chiefly of a serious character; there were chess and draft- boards for 
those who preferred them, and, above all, there were plenty of books, 
and an excellent reader in the worthy chaplain, who made his cheerful 
companions smile or weep over their work, as he read to them from the 
varied pages of Shakspeare and other bards, Cards there were, but 
they were seldom called for, and then only to amuse some of their 
younger friends, who visited them now and then from the neighbour- 
hood around, and to bring their little contributions to the clothing fund 
established for the benefit of the cottagers on the estate. 

I was truly sorry when, after taking a little supper, the omnibus was 
announced, and we set out under the light of an autumnal moon, on 
our return home. I need hardly say “that I took advantage of a 
sederunt in which mine host and I indulged after we reached the 
Mount, to learn the histories of our companions for the evening. 
These I stored up in the treasure-house of my memory, and will re- 
count them to the best of my poor abilities for the benefit and amuse- 
ment of my readers. 


Cuar. Il. 
WIDOW, No. I. 


Tue lady who sat on my right during dinner was introduced to me 
by the foundress of the asylum, who was on my left, as Mrs. Monta- 
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cute. She appeared to be a few years older than her companions, or 
perhaps the trials she had, in common with them, undergone, had made 
a deeper and more lasting i impression upon her features. She was still 
strikingly handsome. Her complexion was bright and clear, and a 
dark gray eye, fringed with long silken lashes, seemed but to require 
some slight excitement to call forth its latent brilltancy, Her hair 
was of the colour of the ripe chestnut, but here and there a few gray 
hairs intruded themselves. In height she was not above the medium 
size of women. Her figure had evidently been slight in her youth, but 
was now somewhat fuller than strict symmetry would require. Alto 
gether she was in feature, expression, and general appearance, such an 
one as a man sated with the frivolities and nothingnesses of showy 
beauties would gladly have secured as a companion for life. 

So much for the personal appearance of Mrs. Montacute, and now 
for her little history. 

On the banks of a small stream which arose in a neighbouring hill, 
and hurried itself over a rocky rugged bottom into the river Wye stood 
a neat residence, a building something between a cottage and a 
country-house. It was called Coalbrook Cottage, from the name of the 
brook which ran through its grounds, and was the moving power to an 
immense water-wheel, connected with some iron-works which stood 
some few hundred yards below. Of these works and this cottage Mr. 
Montacute was the proprietor. He was a clever, scientific man, who 
had raised himself from an humble station by his attention to his 
business, and by strict integrity. He had invented a method of work- 
ing tinned plates, and by the aid of his former master had taken out a 
patent for the process, and built the works adjoining the cottage in 
which he now dwelt, and which was formerly occupied by a gentleman 
of small independent property, and his only daughter, who bestowed 
herself and her little fortune on Montacute some eighteen months after 
her father’s death. For him she had rejected a host of suitors, who, 
she thought, sought her hand, not for the sake of that hand alone, but 
for the money of which the stroke of a pen in that hand could make 
them masters. She knew the honest uprightness of his character, and 
she had no relations who had the wish or the right to control her in her 
choice. 

Within twelvemonths after their union a son was born to them, and 
a happier couple than Mr. and Mrs. Montacute were not to be found 
in the county of Gloucester. The cottage of Coalbrook was the scene 
of calm, tranquil enjoyment, and the source of well-bestowed charit 
to the neighbouring peasantry, many of whom, leaving the healthier 
but less profitable pursuits of agriculture became useful and clever ser- 
vants at the works. 

In the course of a few years Montacute discovered another process 
by means of which the plates could be prepared much more speedily 
and at less expense than by the former which he had himself invented, 
and hitherto adhered to. It required a considerable capital to alter the 
works, so as to bring the more recent discovery to bear. But whence 
was the sum required to be obtained ? Montacute had realized enough 
by his first invention to pay off the money advanced to him by his em- 
ployer, but it had left him with barely sufficient to carry on his business, 
and that employer was now dead. He might have raised money on the 
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mortgage of the cottage, or have resorted to the principal of his wife’s 
property, but he had settled it upon her when they were married, and 
he resolved not. to touch it or encumber the estate. The only plan he 
could hit upon was to seek a partner, who should be admitted toa 
share of the profits upon advancing the money necessary for making 
the alterations, and securing the patent of the invention. 

About twelve months before this period, a person had taken up his re- 
sidence in the adjoining borough, which I will take the liberty of call- 
ing Maythorn. This gentleman, Ernest Lowe, had been brought up in 
the counting-house of his father, who called himself a general agent. 
It so happened that the father and son differed in their views of carry- 
ing on the business after the latter had been admitted into partnership. 
The father thought the son far too bold in his speculations, and the son 
thought his father an old twaddler, who would never be worth 20 ,000Z., 
and told him so. The result was that they agreed to separate-—to 
dissolve partnership. This was effected, and with 50002. in his pocket 
Ernest Lowe left London, took a house in Maythorn, and opened a 
bank of issue. He might have found some difficulty in getting per- 
sons to take his notes, had he been a perfect stranger in the place; but 
such was not the case. He had been a most active agent for the gen- 
tleman who then represented Maythorn in parliament, ‘and by his inge- 
nuity—to use a mild term—had succeeded in unseating the old member, 
a most respectable man, whose family had lived in the neighbourhood 
of, and represented the borough for, many years. Ernest was also 
ready to accommodate a customer by cashing a check or discounting 
a bill, and was very hospitable in his entertainments, and very liberal 
with the contents of his well-stocked cellar. 

The result of these modes of proceeding was, that he shortly be- 
came a person of some consequence, and instead of one boy whom he 
called his clerk, standing behind his counter issuing notes and doing 
the usual work of a country bank, while he sat perched up aloft keep- 
ing the books and writing to correspondents, he scon had a regular set 
of clerks, and merely did the speculating and looking-on part. 

Ernest was not a “ sleeping partner,”’ he was, to use a vulgarism, 
‘‘wide awake.” Though his hands did not work his head did. He 
wormed himself into the heart of the only lawyer in Maythorn, and 
through him managed to learn the means and appliances of every body 
who had, or was supposed to have, property in and around the borough. 
This knowledge enabled him to make advances in security, and saved 
him from giving offence in quarters where he might have injured his 
business by an indiscreet refusal of supplies when temporary aid was 
required, 

Amongst his neighbours, Ernest had never had any transactions with 
Montacute; nor could he learn any thing of the state of his affairs 
from his friend the lawyer, except tiat the property on which he re- 
sided, and that on which the iron-works stood, was freehold, and, 
the best of his knowledge and _ belief, unmorteaced. How to obtain 
an insight into the state of things at Coalbrook Ernest did not know, 
as the proprietor was of so domestic a turn of mind, and so devoted to 
business, that he passed his days in the works, and his evenings at his 
own fireside. 

He could not introduce himself at the cottage without some pretext 
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for doing so, nor could he invite the owner to dine with him at one of 
his handsome entertainments without some sort of introduction. He 
was very anxious to effect an intimacy with Montacute, because he 
really believed that he could realize a very pretty property if he could 
get a share in the works, or a hold on the proprietor of them. It 
would give stability to his credit as a banker, to be known as the 
joint-owner of so flourishing a concern as the Coalbrook Tinned-plate 
Works. 

He turned the matter over and over again in his mind, but turn it 
which way he would he could see no way of effecting his object. He 
knew not how to get even on speaking terms with Montacute, for he 
knew no one who knew him, and all his money matters were trans- 
acted without having recourse to the Maythorn Bank. He felt irritated 
and annoyed, and almost made up his mind to introduce himself by 
asking permission to see the works, oron some other plea as frivolous 
and vexatious. 

One evening as he sat pondering over this most fruitful source of 
trouble to him, Ernest Lowe heard a knock at his outer-door, and his 
servant wished to know if he was at home, as one Mr. Montacute 
wished to speak to him. 

It is needless to say, that Mr. Lowe was at home, and that ere his 
visiter had been seated many minutes, two bottles of his very best 
wine, with biscuits and fruit, were placed before him. 

This, however, was putting himself to an useless expense, and his 
servant to unnecessary trouble. Montacute was not a wine-bibber, 
He needed no stimulant to give him courage to make a mere business 
proposal, nor was he likely to make a sacrifice of his interests by 
suffering intoxicating drinks to deprive him of his intellects. He drank 
two glasses of wine before he proceeded to make known the object of 
his calling on the banker, and then in a collected, straightforward man- 
ner, explained to him the nature of the invention, which he felt as- 
sured would prove very profitable, and his wish to obtain some person 
as a partner, who could supply the capital necessary for carrying it 
out. 

Ernest Lowe listened attentively, and without hesitation, closed with 
the proposal that had been made to him. In a few days the necessary 
papers were prepared and signed, and the patent secured. The old 
works were speedily levelled to the ground, and new ones erected in 
their place. In avery few years additions were made to them, work- 
men’s cottages erected, and what had been a mere handful of huts, 
was now a large and populous village. 

A change as great as had taken place in the works, had been effected 
in the cottage—not in the building, for that remained as it had stood 
for years—but in the inhabitants. Mr. and Mrs. Montacute were no 
longer nobodies. They visited and received visiters; kept a carriage, 
and were on intimate terms with the neighbouring gentry, but with 
none so intimate as with Ernest Lowe, ‘ the friend of the family,” 
and partner both as banker and tinned-plate worker with Montacute, 
under the names and titles of Lowe, Montacute, and Company. The 
bank was left to the senior partner to conduct it,’ and the junior was 
engaged entirely at the works. 
Prosperous were they beyond their fondest hopes; but as riches in- 
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creased, avarice gained ground in their hearts. Money, money, 
money, was their cry—it was indeed their God. Their influence was 
such in the borough of Maythorn, that, with the aid of the lawyer, 
they could return the member, and they would return no man who 
would not pledge himself to introduce and support measures that were 
calculated to forward the interests of trade at the expense of agricul- 
ture. Their object was to lower the prices of provisions, that they 
might lower the wages of their workmen, and so gain larger profits, 
and make their fortunes more speedily. They had already adopted the 
truck system with their ‘‘ hands,” and paid their wages in bread, meat, 
and grocery, and even in articles of dress. 

As they had some difficulty in procuring a gentleman to represent 
Maythorn, who would carry out their views to the full extent, Mr. 
Ernest Lowe suggested that his partner should come forward and re- 
present the borough, or rather the iron-works himself. 

This, as Mr. Lowe expected, he declined doing, under the plea that 
he could not, without great detriment to the business, absent himself 
from Coalbrook. Mr. Lowe therefore kindly undertook the M.P.ship 
himself, and was returned without any opposition. 

He placed a responsible person in the bank, and went to reside in 
the mansion, formerly occupied by the family who, for so many years, 
had sent the Member for Maythorn to Parliament, but who were now 
so much reduced by many untoward circumstances, as to be obliged 
to dispose of the family property, and retire to some humbler and dis- 
tant home. 

Here Mr. Ernest Lowe ‘‘ carried on the war,” as he called it, most 
gloriously. The house was refurnished from garret to cellar. Wines 
of the finest vintages were purchased at the highest prices. Pictures 
were sent down by waggon-loads ata time. Artists and dealers were 
there for months cleaning, fresh backing, and hanging them in the 
most favourable lights. 

The library was cleared of its ponderous volumes, and left to the 
good taste of a first-rate bookseller, to be remodelled and fitted up 
after the newest fashion, and with the most expensive modern works. 
Then there was a billiard-room and table erected; a music-room fur- 
nished with harps and pianofortes, and all sorts of music. In short, 
every body said that Ernest Lowe had most princely notions, and de- 
served to be as rich as he was. 

Out of doors the same spirit was exhibited. Hothouses for 
peacheries, pineries, and graperics, were erected. The garden was 
filled with the choicest fruit-trees and flowers. The stable de- 
partment was unexceptionable ; and in carriages, Ernest Lowe 


. . . - “¢ 
might have competed with Long Acre itself for style and variety of 


build. 

‘“* What a capital fellow Lowe is,” said the great and demi-great 
who ate of his good dinners, drank his choice wines, partook of his 
forced fruits, played at his billiard-table, rode his horses, and lolled in 
his chariots, phaetons, or britchskas. But what did the poor say? 
Nothing aloud. They whispered indeed that it was not as it was in the 
olden time. They were employed and were paid for their labour; but 
where were their little comforts to which the old family never neglected 
to attend 2? Where were the blankets and warm hose, thick shoes, and 
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comfortable cloaks and coats at Christmas. Where were the bibles 
and prayer-books with which each of their children was supplied when 
the village schoolmaster or mistress announced the child’s ability to 
use them? Where were the baskets of meat, wine, and jellies for the 
recovering sick ; and the medicines, broths, and gruels while their ill- 
ness lasted? Gone—all gone. 

The village schools were turned into dog-kennels, and the children 
as soon as they were able to clean iron plates, were sent to the works 
to wear out their puny frames amidst the smoke and heat of sul- 

hureous furnaces. 

The character of the population—the rising generation—was en- 
tirely altered both in appearance and in principles. The men became 
half infidels and whole politicians. The women no longer reverenced 
chastity, but shared in the orgies of their husbands, and indulged in 
language too horrible to be recorded. Morality had fled from May- 
thorn—infidelity and licentiousness reigned in her stead. 

Mrs. Montacute, I must say in justice to her, did all she could to 
stay the torrent of vice; but she could do but little. She was kind to 
the poor, and would have educated the children had it been in her 
power. The parents, however, cared for nothing but the means of in- 
dulging in their debaucheries, and sent their children to work as soon as 
they could procure them admission to the factory, that they might 
thus add to their earnings, and procure an increase of their in- 
dulgencies. 

Montacute himself was an altered man. He received the remarks 
of his wife on the moral, or rather immoral, condition of the factory 
children, and their ignorance of the simplest religious obligations, with 
a smile which might safely have been called a sneer, and intimated 
that education, except in mechanics, was useless to them; that they 
could not spare the time—for time was money, and other similar re- 
marks, which issue from the lips of those who worship Mammon, and 
look on human beings as mere instruments in his service. 

The clergyman of the neighbouring borough exerted himself strenu- 
ously to remedy the evil which he saw was incre: asing; but his exer- 
tions were vain—the parents would not go to church, nor compel 
their children to attend the Sunday schools, which he had had enlarged 
to meet the necessities of a rapidly i increasing population. He was 
unsupported by the great men of the town and neighbourhood, who 
seemed to think of nothing but j joining in some speculation or another 
to enable them to compete in wealth and luxurious living with the 
partners of the firm of Lowe, Montacute, and Company. 

The head of the firm, Mr. Ermest Lowe, was still a bachelor. He 
spent most of his time in London, or in a pretty little cottage on Wim- 
bledon Common, during the sitting of the house. When the sessions 
were over, he returned to Maythorn Manor, accompanied, or followed 
in a few days, oy a crowd of curious characters of both sexes. There 
were actors and actresses, poets and poetesses, authors and authoresses, 
musicians, singers, gentlemen and ladies with no apparent means of 
living, wits of the first water, billiard players, deep hands with a hand 
of cards, pugilists, horse-jockeys, and funny fellows, who sang comic 
songs, imitated pigs and poultry, ventriloquized, and performea all 
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sorts of pleasant practical jokes. The house, in fact, contained a con- 
centrated essence of wickedness and debauchery. 

The country ladies declined visiting Maythorn Manor during the 
shooting-season, which was the period when debauchery was rife with- 
in its walls, but the gentry were, with a few favourable exceptions, de- 
lighted to share in the orgies, and participate in the revelries that were 
carried on day after day, and night after night. 

Of the effects of such a pernicious example upon the lower orders, 
I need hardly speak. Marriages in Maythorn were of rare occurrence, 
though the number of its inhabitants did not decrease. Great was the 
increase of the number of beer-shops and spirit-houses. The brewer 
and the spirit-merchant became flourishing men. ‘Their customers 
were ragged and wretched. 


Cuapr. III. 


Time flew on, asthe old fellow always does, with rapid wings. The 
young Montacute had finished his education at a public school, and 
was entered at Cambridge. His father had in his boyhood destined 
him for his successor at the works; but prosperity altered his views as 
much as it had altered himself. He determined to bring his son up to 
one of the liberal professions—he did not care which. He resolved 
to educate him with that view, but to leave the choice of law, physic, 
or divinity to himself. 

The hopeful boy had already made up his mind to follow neither one 
nor the other, but to wait, as he said, until ‘* the governor was turfed,” 
and then to spend the earnings of a long and successful life, as a man 
of independent property should do, which, in his estimation, was pre- 
cisely as Mr. Ernest Lowe was doing at Maythorn Manor. He re- 
solved to “ get his hand in” by practising on a small scale as soon 
as he should go up to reside at Cambridge. 

An event occurred, however, which put an end to these very prudent 
resolves. 

I have already described the enlargement of the factories, and the 
great increase of the population of Coalbrook. There were at this 
time upwards of five hundred men employed at the works, besides 
women and children. The great weekly expense incurred in paying 
such a multitude, although it was principally in food and goods, in- 
duced the proprietors to take advantage of a slight fall in the market 
to lower the wages of the workmen. 

The ‘screw was applied,” and caused much dissatisfaction, which 
showed itself at first in murmurings, and surly, sulky looks. After a 
while, meetings were held, and those who had been political orators in 
the various drinking-shops, were converted into promoters of rebellion 
against their employers. Meetings were held nightly, and eventually 
a strike was resolved upon, 7 _ 

A committee was formed to wait upon the masters, and demand an 
increase of wages, and those wages to be paid in money, and not as 
heretofore, in dear and bad provisions, and inferior articles of cloth- 
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This committee was formed by drawing lots, and the ten men who 
drew these lots, would willingly have declined the office which fortune 
had imposed upon them. One among them, however, a daring, disso- 
lute fellow, a scoffer at religion, and a leveller of all ranks in society, 
threatened, that if they refused to act as they had sworn to do, he 
would go to Mr. Montacute and make him acquainted with the con- 
spiracy which had been formed. THe also told them that he should 
recommend him to shut up the works, and starve the hands into sub- 
mission. 

These threats had the desired effect. They went to their master in 
a body. Hunter, the mob orator, agreed to be the speaker. 

Mr. Montacute was just sitting down to a seven o'clock dinner, 
when the committee were seen approaching the cottage. He started 
and turned pale, for he suspected the object of their visit. He went 
out to meet them, and demanded of them what they wanted. 

Hunter respectfully but firmly intimated their wishes. The master 
listened to them attentively, but replied that he could do nothing in 
the matter without consulting his partner, who was then in London, 
He promised to write to him on the morrow, and communicate the re- 
sult to the men so soon as he should have received an answer. 

The committee went away, and the master went to his dinner, but 
with very little appetite for the dainties set before him. There was 
a something in the look of the hands which boded serious mischief, 
and his conscience whispered him that justice was on their side. 

Before he retired for the night, he wrote a long letter to Mr. Ernest 
Lowe, explaining what had occurred, and stating his fears of the 
result, 

The answer was— 


“ Dear Sir, 
“Call upon the magistrates to swear in a body of special con- 
stables, close the works, and sfarve the scoundrels. 
‘* Your faithful friend, 
“EE. Lowe.” 


Upon this wicked advice Montacute was wicked enough to act. 
When the hands came to the works on the following day, they were 
told that their services were no longer required, unless they consented 
to work upon the same terms as they had hitherto done. This, Hun- 
ter, on behalf of his fellow-workmen, declined doing, and the works 
were closed, 

During the whole of this day the beer-houses and spirit-shops were 
filled with men, and groups of women might be seen standing in 
various parts of Coalbrook and Maythorn. Individuals were now and 
then seen passing from one group to another, conveying interesting 
tidings in whispers. None of the committee of ten were observed 
during the day, and Hunter kept himself quite close in his own 
lodgings. 

The shops were all closed, but why no one knew, as there was no 
sien of an outbreak, or of any violent act being meditated. The Mayor 
of Maythorn had, at the suggestion of Mr. Montacute, sworn in some 
sixty or seventy special constables, who having been cautioned to be 
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ready in case they should be wanted, separated and returned to their 
respective homes. 

The day passed quietly ; the workmen retired early to their houses, and 
the only difference observable in matters at Coalbrook was, that the 
furnaces—those huge chimneys run to seed—no longer belched forth 
flames and smoke, and the lar, ze hammer that flattened the iron plates 
was unheard. 

The master of the works and his clerks, who had not joined in the 
strike, being suspicious that an attack might be made upon the works 
during the night, s sat up at the cottage. Morning found them watching 
and watching in vain, for no sign of a disturbance had appeared. In 
this way a week passed. No “correspondence took place between the 
employer and his men. The shops it is true had been opened in the 
borough, but anxiety and a sense of impending danger were visible in 
the looks of the townsmen. 

Montacute and his clerks, weary of watching, and no longer dread- 
ing open violence, retired to their beds, leaving three constables to 
guard the works, and to rouse them if any thing should occur to 
render their presence necessary. For four nights their rest was undis- 
turbed, but on the fifth they were called hastily from their beds. What 
a fearful sight presented itself to their eyes! The works were one 
mass of flame. Factories, storehouses, counting-houses, all burning 
together ! 

As Montacute rushed down the path by the brook side towards the 
spot, he saw that an immense crowd stood, armed with sticks, pokers, 
and other weapons, in a circle round the building. 

When he drew near he was told by a man whose face was covered 
by a piece of black crape, but by whose voice he recognised Hunter, 
that no person would be allowed to approach the works until they were 
entirely consumed. Montacute was a powerful and resolute man, and 
endeavoured to thrust this person aside and rush past him. He was 
seized in a moment and thrown tothe ground. He rese and struggled 
with his antagonist, who told him that he had no wish to hurt him, but 
merely to keep him from entering the works before they were burnt to 
the ground. Montacute, with awful oaths, called him by his name, 
and assured him he would leave no stone unturned to have him hanged 
as an incendiary, Hunter thrust his hands into his master’s neckcloth, 
and pressing his knuckles against his throat, would have choked him, 
had not a tremendous e xplosion thrown them both to the ground, where 
they lay for a time stunned. Several barrels of powder placed pur- 
posely under the two immense furnace- -chimneys had ignited. The 
solid masses of brickwork were shivered to pieces, and the shrieks of 
men, women, and children, showed that many had been injured by 
the scattered fragments. 

With these shrieks of agony were mingled shouts of triumph and 
the laughter of demons. They seemed to rouse both the fallen master 
and man, not only from stupor but to phrensy. Both sprang to their feet 
and renewed the struggle in which they had been engaged. It lasted 
not long however, for Hunter throwing his opponent ‘to the ground, 
seized a fragment of the falling chimney, and hurling it at his head 
dashed out his brains. 

The horrid event was quickly known to all the rioters, and they dis- 
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persed in all directions, all with the exception of Hunter, who could 
not quit his victim. He had not meditated murder, and vile as he 
was, the notion of having destroyed life deprived him of energy enough 
even to escape the consequences of his crime. He was seized and 
thrown into prison, tried and executed. The rioters were many of 
them punished, but they preserved their secret so well that no one 
knew who of them it was that planned or carried into effect the burning 
of the works. 

Now let us see the result of this most daring deed upon the other 
characters of our little drama. 

Of the widow I will only say, at present, that some weeks passed 
without her being fully conscious of what was passing around her. The 
fire, the destruction of the property, and the murder of her husband, to 
whom she had been warmly attached, had been too much for her ; her 
brain was aflected, and for some days it was considered impossible for 
her to recover the shock. Her son attended upon her with the greatest 
affection; indeed, he only quitted her side at the bidding of the doc- 
tors to take rest and food. 

Mr. Ernest Lowe, when he was informed of the sad result of the 
starving system which he had so cruelly recommended, was entertain- 
ing a few friends at his little cottage at Wimbledon. He re ‘ad the letter 
which conveyed the news to his little party, which, if truth must be told, 
consisted only of two ladies of damaged reputation, and one very intimate 
friend, who made a great deal of money by advancing upon undoubtful 
security at cent. per cent. This gentleman, when the letter was read, 
did not pretend to be seriously affected, but whispered to his enter- 
tainer, 

“You had better marry the widow, and you will be master of the 
whole property.”’ 

Mr. Ernest Lowe turned very pale—very pale indee< d—which was 
attributed by the ladies to the excessive grief he felt for the horrid end 
of his late partner. He tossed off a bumper of wine, ordered post- 
horses to his travelling-chariot, and hurried down to Maythorn, 

He was here engaged for some weeks in apprehending the rioters, and 
attending their examinations and subsequent trials, and never allowed 
a day to pass without calling at Coalbrook cottage to inquire after the 
health of its mistress, and to assure her son that ‘all would be well, and 
that he might rely for advice and assistance in every matter on him— 
‘‘the friend of the family.’ 

At the bank all went on as usual, but no one was invited to May- 
thorn Manor but the senior clerk—the confidential man at the bank. 
This person spent his time, after banking hours, with his employer, 
and after taking a small quantity of wine, the servants were ordered to 
prepare coffee in the library, where a great many large leather-covered 
books occupied their attention unul “they retired to bed at a late 
hour. 

As Mr. Ernest Lowe put on a suit of very elegant mourning, and 
wore a face of woe, he was pronounced by all his neighbours to be a 
most feeling person. His heart was said to be ** in the right place.” 

When Mrs. Montacute had recovered the shock sufficiently to be re- 
moved, the doctors recommended change of scene. Mr. Lowe offered 
his cottage at Wimbledon for her reception, and thither, as soon as cer- 
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tain little removals had been effected by Mr. Lowe in person, she re- 
treated with her son, and altera few weeks was completely restored to 
health, though not to happiness. 

As soon as her complete restoration was made known to him by the 
medical gentleman whom he had engaged to attend her. Mr. Ernest 
Lowe having put every thing in training for the rebuilding of the works, 
hastened up to town. There he had an interview with his friend the 
fashionable advancer. What took place at that interview cannot be 
told, but one result of it was, that Mr. Lowe drove down to Wimbledon 
and put into execution the plan suggested by the money-lender, when 
the news of Mr. Moutacute’s murder reached them at the wine table. 
He proposed to the widow, whom he had prepared for the offer of his 
person and fortune in a series of letters, as he thought, but which she 
read to mean offers of friendship and assistance, of which she never enter- 
tained a doubt. She had always looked upon him as “ the friend of the 
family.” When his meaning, however, was personally explained to her, 
she felt at first greatly shocked; then, when he urged the matter very 
pressingly, she in a kind but firm manner begged to decline the offer. 
Mr. Ernest Lowe professed to be greatly hurt, and to shed tears of 

rief. He even muttered something about life being a burden to him, 
now that his happiness was destroyed for ever. 

Mrs. Montacute, who believed him to be sincere, was much grieved, 
and said all she could to console him, assuring him of her gratitude 
for all past kindnesses, and her full reliance upon him in all matters as 
one who had proved himself to be ‘* the friend of the family.” 

Mr. Lowe, after walking up and down the room with a cambric 
handkerchief to his eyes for some quarter of an hour, uttered a deep 
sigh, and promised never to allude to the subject again. 

He did not take his leave, however, but turned the conversation to 

her future prospects, and her intentions with regard to her son. = After 
he had ascertained that she intended to reside at Cambridge with her son 
until he should have taken his degree—a plan he very much approved of. 
Mr. Lowe made some inquiries and suggestions, which ended in ob- 
taining her signature to a document, which, strange to say, he had in 
his pocket-book, and which is called a power of attorney. It enabled 
him to receive her dividends, to sell out and buy in stock—in short, to 
lo as he pleased with her funded property, which she supposed to 
amount to a considerable sum. Could she do better than intrust 
the management of it to a wealthy banker, and the “friend of the 
family ?”” 

Mr. Lowe's fingers trembled as they returned the document into his 
pocket-book. He took a most affectionate leave of his dear friend 
and her son, and returned, after passing a few hours with his ally, the 
advancer, to his home at Maythorn Manor, where he opened house 
again to his friends and neighbours, and received plans and contracts 
for the rebuilding of the factories at Coalbrook. 

Mrs. Montacute left Wimbledon on the morning following the im- 
portant interview with ‘the friend of the family,” and went to reside 
at Cambridge with her son, who had been already entered as a fellow- 
commoner in that University. At her request, Mr. Lowe paid 500i. 
into the Cambridge bank. Here I must leave the widow and her son, 
and return to Maythorn Manor. 
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It was on a beautiful day in June that a very large party was assembled 
at the Manor. There was an archery meeting followed by a dinner 
and a ball in the evening-—every thing was done on the most splendid 
scale, and every body pronounced the giver of the entertainment a 
most splendid fellow. Shortly after midnight the guests ordered their 
carriages and departed. The servants weatied with their d: ay’s eXer- 
tions retired to bed. Mr. Lowe partly undressed himself and dismissed 
his valet, bidding him not to disturb him too early in the morning. 

About half an hour afterwards a person might have been seen to 
come out of Mr. Lowe’s room dressed in the garb of a quaker, with 
gray locks and whiskers, and a large pair of tortoiseshell spectacles. 
He stooped very much and seemed to be suffering from a load of years 
if not of infirmities. He walked slowly and softly down the carpeted 
stairs, opened the hall-door very gently and closed it after him. He 
then looked up at the servants’ windows and seeming satisfied with the 
inspection walked through the shrubbery to a sm: ll gate that opened 
into a Jane communicating with the high- -road to Chepstow. A low 
whistle was answered, and a gig driven by a man dressed as a quaker’s 
servant came up from beneath some high trees which shaded the 
lane. Mr. Lowe—for it was himself—sprang into it, and was driven 
by his confidential clerk ata very smart trot to the Old Passage, where 
a boat was waiting for them 

In a few hours, and before the archery party had risen from their 
beds, the two sham quakers were on board the good ship Washington, 
aud on their way to the New World. Their passage had been paid, 

and their luggage put on board at Bristol, under the name of hinds 
dab Straight and servant. They were to be waited for at Portishead 
Point. The captain might have had his suspicions, but—it was no 
business of his. . 

At ten o’clock of the same day, when the bank ought to have opened, 
it did not. A small ticket on the door, however, kindly announced 
that, Lowe, Montacute, and Co., had suspended payment. 

I shall not attempt to describe the consternation that ensued, or the 
ruin that followed ; suffice it to say, that after the sale of every thing, 
including the cottage at Coalbrook, of which Mr. Lowe had manaved 
to get possession, the creditors received 28d. in the pound, and cursed 
their folly for trusting a man who had landed property worth about 
5000/., and had issued notes to the tune of 80,0002. 

The agreeable tidings of her entire ruin—for Lowe had stripped 
her of every farthing —w: as brought to Mrs. Montacute at an — 
— nena She had just heard that her son—her only hope i 
ned while bathing in the Cam. 

A owe and serious illness followed. She found many friends in the 
clergy of Cambridge, who learnt her history and sympathized in her 
criefs. Mrs. Lauderly was informed of her fate by a friend at Cam- 
bridge, and in the asylum at Mount Whistling, Mrs. Montacute was 
taught to forget her woes and to forgive 
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A MYSTERIOUS ADVENTURE IN GERMANY. 


Last summer, after a most delightful voyage up the Rhine, that 
most lovely and picturesque of German towns, Baden-Baden, was 
honoured by my visit. And who shall draw the 9a in colours sufhi- 
ciently glowing to describe that sweet spot? Where the pencil bold 
enough to portray the lofty and grand mountains which encircle it ? 
Where the pen that shall convey to the ideas of the stay-at-home half 
the delights of a visit to this, I may call it, ‘ happy valley.” My 
quill made an humble attempt, but after getting through pages enough 
to form a tolerably bulky folio, gave up the task in despair, and said, 
‘‘It would have nothing to do with it.”’ 

But I was at Baden. True; and of course I did as Baden did. 
The Cursaal saw me every day amongst its throng of visiters, loung- 
ing as if I had been its possessor. The ball-rooms in the evening 
felt the step of my ** light fantastic ;” and the occupiers of the roulette- 
tables eyed me with no very agreeable look; for I gazed on, quite un- 
moved by their temptations, never having played, except once, when 
I staked the enormous sum of a florin, which of course went to enrich 
the treasury. The old castle at the top of the hill frowned down on 
me as it viewed my panting efforts up the sides of its mountain, and 
the gargon smilingly handed me my demi-bouteille when I had reached 
the summit. And how proudly I took my seat at the table d'hote of 
the Badischer Hof, or the Hotel d'Europe, and felt myself on a par 
with Lord This, and Prince That, and Foreign Ambassador So-and-so ; 
and how agreeable I made myself, or tried to do so, when chatting to 
them as if they had been my most intimate friends, And how many 
gallons of soup (not turtle) did I swallow, and how many horrible 
viands did I eat, not that I liked them, but every body tasted them—- 
sodid I. But my grand adventure.— 

I] said above I was in the habit of attending the roulette-tables, 
though not with the intention of playing. Some few hours were 
always passed in this idle amusement. Well; I had been there nearly 
a month, and at two o'clock every day I had observed a man take his 
stand at the table, stake a rouleau of Napoleons on the highest num- 
ber, and universally win; then taking up his gains, quietly retire. He 
was tall, very dark, and possessed most remarkably black and brilliant 
eyes, and was of a fine commanding figure. 

When he made his appearance, I observed there was always a stir at 
the table, and way was instantly made for him. But the best of the 
joke was, that as soon as he laid down his stake, several people who 
had observed his sure success, immediately placed large sums on the 
number he did, and as regularly took up thirty-six times larger. Had 
he remained at them, he must have broken the bank, for the ball 
seemed under his perfect control. Of course, he soon got the repu- 
tation of being something more than human, He never spoke to any 
—merely walked in~—staked—won—and walked out again, and no- 
body could say where he came from, or where he went; and the na- 
tives who, it is known, are rather inclined to belief in supernaturals, 
soon proclaimed him to be the ——, and nought else; and not even 
the certain success of winning could induce them to stake when he 
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played, for fear of the consequences—so that honour was left to the 
foreigners. 

I inquired who he was. No one knew, 

‘* Where does he come from ?” said I to a fat old German, who had 
smoked away nearly all his intellects, and was then engaged i in com- 
pleting the work. 

** Ah, nobody knows.” 

“ Where does he go then when he leaves this ?” 

‘ Nobody can tell.” 

‘Why does not somebody follow him and see.” 

** Why don’t you 2” said he, pithily. 

«So I will to-morrow,” said I. 

‘Tf you do, then farewell !” said he, staring at me. 

‘* Nonsense !"" said I. ‘* What do I care for him ?” 

The morrow came, and with it two o’clock, and with that the 
stranger, who went through his daily ceremony. When he moved, I 
moved after him. I kept a short distance behind, and observed many 
people watching me, for the old German had mentioned my purpose. 
The stranger passed through the crowd, and took the direct road to 
the village of Lichenthal. I kept in the rear, On he went, never 
stopping for an instant, or turning his head right or lett, and a most 
slapping pace he walked ; ; so much so, that I began to fear he would 
outstrip me. He soon reached the brewery, (any one who has been 
to Baden, knows the Lichenthal brewery,) where, as is the custom with 
many who frequent that beautiful village, he called for a bottle of 
beer, for which that place is rather celebrated. I did the same. He 
did not appear to regard me, or even know I was there. Several Ger- 
mans, who were sitting about smoking and quafting their glasses of 
the beverage, recognised him, and immediately made off, leaving their 
beer for the good of the house. We were thus left together. After a 
sip or two, I ventured to address him. 

‘Capital beer this,” said I, in English; ‘ the best I ever tasted in 
Germany. 

No answer. I tried French—no answer. Then German—no reply. 
Italian—still no response. I had now exhausted my treasury of lan- 
guages, and felt at a loss, However, I made a desperate attempt in 
Latin—the same result. 

“ Well,” thought I, ‘ het is very surly. T will try what a little reli- 
gion will ‘do, and if he is ‘no better than he should be,’ he will show 
some symptoms.” 

So in all the tongues above mentioned I repeated a verse or two from 
the Bible, fully expecting to see him vanish. But no, the notice he 
took of it was by taking a hearty pull at the beer. It sticks in his 
throat, thought I. 1 will give him some more of it. But it was of no 
avail; and after finishing his bottle, which, by the by, he seemed to 
relish wonderfully, he rose and walked off. I was not long before I 
followed, for I was determined to see where he went. He took a short 
cut to the foot of the mountain behind the brewery, I following at a 
respectful distance. We were soon in a very retired part, and as I 
went steadily on, he, unperceived by me, slackened his pace, so that I 
came up close behind him when he turned sharply round, and said in 
plain downright English, ‘* What the devil are you dogging me for?” 
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at the same time presenting me with a most decidedly English blow be- 
tween the eyes, with a very English fist, which instantly had the effect 
of causing my oculars to emit sparks enough to blow up all the maga- 
zines in the world (except this), and tumbling me over and over. 

I was so astonished, and so completely taken aback, that I was some 
moments recovering, and righting myself. When this was effected my 
new acquaintance was nowhere to be seen, so with a very blue counte- 
nance, and a very black bruise, I remained wandering about, not ven- 
turing to enter the town until dusk, as I did not wish the Badenites to 
see the result of my expedition. The next day, of course, I did not 
stir out, but remained within, bathing my face with all sorts of resto- 
ratives. This gave rise to a very grand story, which ran through the 
town like wildfire, nor lost by repetition, that I had been carried away 
by the devil in a fame of fire. 

However, the day after I walked out, and was soon surrounded 
by a parcel of people, all anxious to know the issue of my travels. I 
professed to be very mysterious, and answered their thousand and one 
questions by assuring them that the stranger was no other than his 
Satanic majesty, or at least his plenipotentiary. At two o'clock I took 
my place at the tables not at all daunted, wishing to see whether my 
friend would recognise me. This day, in consequence of my recital, 
greater respect than ever was paid to him, and he had the table nearly 
all to himself. We played, and his money was handed to him. — In- 
deed the croupiers had got so accustomed to him that they had the 
amount he was sure to win ready counted. When he took up his heap 
of gold he cast his eyes round the company, and seeing me, slightly 
smiled, to which courteous salutation I politely bowed. But I did 
not venture to follow him again—instinct forbade it. 

About a week passed over, with the usual routine, when one day 
I proposed to myself a solitary walk over some parts of the mountain 
which had hitherto remained unexplored by me, and intending to make 
a day of it, I put on my pedestrian suit, and provided myself well with 
all the necessaries of existence. Much pleased with my tour, I pur- 
sued it farther than I had originally intended, and having dined and 
taken a nap on the grass, I fouad it getting dusk. This rather alarmed 
me, for I did not know exactly where I was, and though not afraid of 
meeting any thing unpleasant, still I did not like the idea of prome- 
nading a mountain all night. 

But inactivity was out of the question, so shaking off all idleness, I 
started away, following my nose. There was no path to guide me, 
but on listening I heard the tinkle of a bell in the distance, which | 
fancied must be that of the convent at Lichenthal, so I determined to 
pursue the guidance of my ear as well as my nose. 

I had walked on thus for about a quarter of an hour, and still could 
find no clue to an escape, but, au contraire, seemed to be getting more 
entangled, when, on turning round rather a sudden angle, I stood in 
front of arude kind of cottage, evidently built without much regard 
to strict architecture. I gazed at it for a few moments, but could see 
no signs of an inhabitant; bat I thought whether there is or not, there 
can be no harm in trying, and if I am to sleep on the mountain, it will 
be much better for my constitution to do so under the roof a cottage, 
than sub tegmine fagi. : 
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So I brought the top of my walkingstick in immediate contact 
with the door—no answer. Again I thundered away, and hundreds 
of echces through the mountains was all the reply I could get. I 
then thought it advisable to take the liberty of peeping in at the win- 
dow, and turned for that purpose, when I nearly lost my equilibrium 
by seeing two most glaring eyes—such a pair I never saw—beaming 
most ferociously upon me from within,-—nor was I long in recognising 
the owner—my friend of the pugilistic turn; but my courage in- 
stantly came back, so I determined to ask him civilly, either to give 
me a night’s lodging, or show me the way home. With this idea I 
knocked again at the door. It flew open with a spring, but no one 
stood on the threshold, either to invite or oppose my entrance, so in 
I marched. 

There was my friend quietly airing his coat-tails at the fire. Never 
have I seen such a man—tall, handsome, and most powerfully built, 
and such eyes as he had bafile all description, and now that they flashed 
in anger on me—I thought his cottage was in imminent danger of 
ignition, 

‘* | have lost my way,” said J, in rather a shaky tone, “and I do 
not know where I am.” 

© And what is that to me ?” said he. 

“ A great deal,” said I, rather annoyed at his impertinence. ‘* I am 
a fellow-creature in distress.” 

‘** No fellow-creature of mine,” was the reply. 

‘Then what are you 2” said I. 

‘Tam he who thought he had given sufficient lessons to those who 
are over curious.” 

I now thought I would make an attempt at a joke, to see what that 
would do for me. 

“ Ah!” said I, ‘a pretty pair of black eyes you gave me—a lesson 
in boxing I shall not soon forget.” 

‘That is nothing to what is in store for you now,” said he. 

Here was a dilemma—completely at the mercy of a man three times 
my caliber, consoling me, far removed from all help, with such a pro- 
mise. 

‘* Well,” said I, ‘‘ what are you going to do to me ?” 

‘Treat you as you deserve,” said he, 

“ How is that?” said I, in rather a funky voice. 

‘* Ask no questions—you will soon see.” 

He stepped aside, and touched with his foot a small peg, which rose 
from the floor, and instantly a trap-door opened, and in pantomimic 
fashion up came a table laid with supper for one. 

Of course I thought this was for me, aud that he was not such a bad 
fellow after all; but no—he quietly sat down to the repast, cleared 
every thing before him (I never saw a man eat with such an appetite), 
and did not ask me to partake of a morsel of meat or acup of wine. 

I now saw that he meditated something dreadful, and resolved to do 
the same, so I grasped my stick very tightly, slipping the head down- 
wards, which was loaded, and made up my mind that the moment he 
turned and gave me the opportunity, I would bring it down on his nob 
with all my force, hoping thus to render him senseless, and then make 
my escape. 
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During the supper he had not said a word, although I had been 
talking incessantly, after he had demolished every thing, he stepped 
again to the spring, and down went the table, and the trap-door closed. 

“ Now then,” thought I, “my time is at hand—I either die or 
escape.” 

So when he turned again I swung my stick round with ail my 
might, and brought nob to nob in the most approved Tipperary fashion. 
But I might have spared myself the trouble, for he did not seem to be 
aware that I had hit him at ail. 

Now of course there was no doubt in my mind as to his identity, 
He then took down a pipe which he smoked in solemn silence, which 
being finished, he said, 

‘Now I am going to bed, and as I never can sleep if a stranger is 
in the neighbourhood, I must despatch you.’ 

On hearing this I made a rush towards the door, intending to have 
a run for it, but he did not move after me; on the contrary, sat still, 
laughing at my futile attempts to open the door. Icould see neither 
locks, nor bars, nor bolts, yet could not move it. I then placed my back 
against it, resolved to sell my life dearly. When he had put up his 
pipe he advane ‘ed towards me. 

“Now,” said I, calmly, ‘* if you respect your life respect mine, for 
I have a strong arm, and I mean to use it on this occasion very vigor- 


ously.” 
” You tried that just now, you know, but it was of no use, so come 


quie tly.’ 

And having said this, he took hold of the collar of my coat. Bang, 
bane, went my stick across his face, but I might just as well have hit 
a rock. He had now pulled me to the centre of the room, but he 
evidently found me stronger than he had anticipated, for the struggle 
ofa man who does it for his life is rather stronger than ordinary. 
However, he soon got the advantage over me, and. taking me in his 
arms, he carried me outside the house through a door at the back, 
and holding me up, I saw by the light ofa brilliant harvest-moon, that 
I overhung a prec ipice, below which I heard the gurgling of a river 
(which glistened in the moonheams) as if it had been a mile off—so 
you may judge of the depth. 

“This is the way I serve all intruders on my privacy,” said he. 
‘Good night !’ 

And letting me drop as if I had been a iarge stone, I went bump, 
bump, bump, first on one jutting rock, then bounding off to another, 
until at last, after about hajf an hour’s bumping, | found myself floun- 
dering remy the floor of my bedroom, having tumbled out of a very 
high bed, in which I had been placed by some kind friend, after sup- 
ping, for ia first time, at the “ Free and Easy Club,” into which ho- 
nourabl le society I had been that evening enrolled. 


R. H. W. 




















KEEPING SECRETS. 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 


—Break, my heart, for I must hold my tongue. 
SHAKSPEARE, 


Cuartrs Grip has one peculiarity that distinguishes him from every 
other bustling chattering inhabitant of this blabbing world. In the 
course of a pretty long life he has never been known to reveal a single 
secret—for nobody ever trusted him with one. 

He is the very opposite of that celebrated lover of taciturnity, who 
having walked twenty miles with an equally silent companion, not a 
syllable having escaped the lips of either, exclaimed, in acknowledg- 
ment of his friend’s observation, on arriving at a cross-road, that the 
left would be the best path to take, 

‘“* Heavens! what a talkative fellow you are !” 

Glib is, to an equal degree, a lover of loquacity. The sound of his 
own voice is to him the music of the spheres. Other people have their 
fits of sullenness and reserve—he never has, Other people pause to 
take breath, which he never docs. Other people like to chatter away 
only on their favourite themes—their own rheumatics, or their neigh- 
bour’s extravagance—but no topic ever came amiss to Charley Glib. 
He never sinks into taciturnity, merely because he happens to have ex- 
hausted all the scandal of the neighbourhood, and trumpeted his own 
perfections of mind and_ body in fifty different keys. Such silence ts 
simply the natural consequence of over-talking to which ordinary folks 
are liable; but as for Glib, he still goes on, still finds something to 
say, even when he has torn his grandmother's reputation to tatters, and 
related the history, with all the minutest particulars, of his last cold in 
the head. While there are words to be uttered, a subject is never 
wanting. The words bring the thoughts, or he talks without them, [Te 
is nothing if not loquacious—he associates death with silence. To talk 
is to enjoy ;-—the original bird of paradise was, in his judgment, the 
Talking bird, and should be so described by every ornithologist. 

As there is good in every thing, there Is convenience in this clack, for 
it puts us on our guard, and warns us to keep our secrets to ourselves. 
One would as soon think of pouring wine into a sieve, as of intrusting 
precious tidings to his keeping. Whatever is published at Charing- 
cross, or advertised in the morning papers, there can be no barm in 
communicating to Glib; but for any thing of a more confidential cha- 
racter, it would be just as wise to whisper it to the four winds of 
heaven. 

A secret indeed is a pearl which it were egregious folly to cast be- 
fore such an animal. Secrets are utterly wasted upon your great, loud, 
constant, unthinking talkers. They are delicacies never truly relished 
by people of large appetites for speech, who can utter any thing, and 
who fare sumptuously on immense heaps of stale news of the coarsest 
nature. Their palates are vitiated by vast indulgence, and their ra- 
venous hunger after the joys of holding forth, forbids the possibility of 
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a keen fine taste, the nice and exquisite relish of an original secret. If 
they can but relate to you something particularly well known about 
Martin Luther or Queen Elizabeth, provided there is enough of it to 
ensure them a full meal, they are as contented and as happy as though 
they had a hundred dainty little secrets to disclose, every one of them 
profound, startling, and hitherto close kept. Yorick gave the ass a 
macaroou, but we do not find that the experiment succeeded much— 
the beast would no doubt have preferred thistles. 

No, no; a secret is delicious food for the man of a sly, quiet, seem- 
ingly reserved turn of mind, who does not talk much, but speaks to the 


purpose ; who has no overweening fondness for the sound of his own 


voice, but who fervently loves a breach of confidence; who feels that 
pleasures are a thousand times sweeter for being stolen; and who, 
while quietly disclosing some important and interesting r fact of which, 
with many injunctions to keep it ever under lock and key, he had been 
the depository, is not only sensible of a relief in freeing the mind 
from its secret burden, but conscious of a superadded charm, the plea- 
sure of betraying a sewed trust. 

Just such a man is he who now passes my window, Peter Stull. He is 
well-known to half the town, although his voice was never heard by 
any two people in it at the same time. He has whispered in the ears 
of a vast mob, taking each individual separately ; and he has made a 
large portion of London his especial confidant, by catching the people 
who compose it, each by his button, at some season or other, and com- 
mitting a precious secret exciusively to his care. 

Every one of that great talking multitude looks upon himself as 
the sole-selected sharer of the secrets which Peter Still once held soli- 
tary in his own bosom; and each is furthermore convinced, that for 
caution, closeness, trustworthiness—the power * keeping a thing en- 
tirely to himself until the proper moment arrives for discreetly whis- 
pering it to a valued friend—Peter Still has pon his fellow cither in 
the parish of St. Giles or of St. James—nor in any parish be- 
tween the celebrated two which mark the wide extremes of the metro- 
polis. 

And to look at Peter, to observe his manner, to hear him talk, you 
would decide that all the town was individually right--however the 
mob of confidants, on comparing their means of judging one with the 
other, might collectively pronounce a different verdict. His appear- 
ance begets an impr ession that the rack would have no power to un- 
seal his lips, and wring from him the important secret you had con- 
fided to him some time before—how Miss Jane in her vexation had 
written a smart copy of verses on Mr. Wimple’s nuptials—or how your 
wife had promised to favour you with a ninth heir to your books “and 
teaspoons. No, these deep and awful secrets, once whispered in that 
close man’s ear, must, you would swear, lie buried there for ever. 
Though faithful to the Catholic church, he would die unshriven rather 
than confess them to his priest—so say appearances. And yet, really 
and truly, when you have published the two events alluded to in the 
close ear of Peter Still, you may as well, as far as publicity is con- 
cerned, send the verses on Mr. W.'s nuptials to be printed, addressed 
to the Editor of the New Monthly ; and—having the pen still at your 
finger’s end—draw up the form of an advertisement, i 1n readiness, to 
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appear hereafter properly filled up among the births in the morning 
paper— 

“On the —th instant, in — 
a——.” 

Peter Still’s various powers commence with the faculty of attracting 
people to confide in him. You look in his face, and unbosom. llis 
seems no sieve-like nature, and to it you intrust your most delicate 
secrets, convinced that they will never run through. He never asks 
for your confidence—he never seeks to worm himself into your faith 
and esteem—but he quietly wins you to speak out, and communicate 
to him what was only known to yourself, 

If you hesitate, and say, ‘* Perhaps after all, the matter had better 
never be mentioned—no, not even to you!” he calmly agrees, and ad- 
vises you to confine the secret to your own breast, where it Is sure to 
be safe; well knowing that a man who moditates the disclosure of a 
secret can have no spur like a dissuader, and that he will immediately 
after tell you every word. 

Nobody would suppose that beneath his most placid passionless de- 
meanour, an agony of curiosity was raging—that amidst so much dig- 
nified composure, he was actually dying to hear your stery; as little 
could it be imagined when he presses your hand at parting, with your 
solemn secret locked up in his soul, never to be revealed even in a 
whisper to himself, that he is dying to disclose it to the first babbler 
he may meet. 

But although like Hamlet’s, his heart would break if he were con- 
demned to hold his tongue—although he must unfold the delicious but 
intolerable mystery, the faithful keeping of which would drive him 
mad—yet he never falls to a rash promiscuous chattering upon the 
subject—he i is not Open-mouthed when he meets you—he never volun- 
teers the prohibited statement without a why or wherefore. The breach 
is never effected in this way— 

‘Well, I declare this meeting is fortunate. You must know I 
called at the Cottage yesterday, ‘and there | heard—no, I never was 
so astonished ! Our friend, the farmer, told me of it in the strictest 
confidence—the very strictest-—such a secret!” 

‘© Did he? What is it?” 

‘“ Why then you must know— 

And out comes all the story—not with many additions, perhaps, on 
this occasion, as it is only one day old. 

This is the common style of the common world; where the ‘* What 
is 7¢?”’ as naturally follows the mention of a secret told in the strictest 
confidence, as extensive publicity follows the first dishonourable dis- 
closure. But this is not the style of Peter Still: He never loses 
sight of form and ceremony—never enlightens an inquirer on such 
easy terms. Though more anxious to tell you than you can be to hear, 
he dallies and procrastinates. Though burning to ‘accomplish the re- 
velation, he seems ice. He compresses his lips, and drops his eyelids 
—shakes his head very slowly, and is tremendously emphatic with his 
forefinger, which always seems to point a moral when he is most violat- 
ing morality. 

At last when the mixture of mysterious signs, unintelligible sounds, 
and stray syllables, are duly mingled, the charm begins to work, and 
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the secret bubbles up. Depend upon it, he makes much of it. His 
secrets are secrets. Impressed and edified you cannot fail to be, 
whatever may be the disclosure. Perhaps it may bea thing of very 
trifling import—that Q. is going to give up his town- house—that iiss 

unknown to X.’s wife, has a nice little flaxen-haired boy at school near 
Turnham rete Z., or some other letter of the social alphabet, 
intends to pay his debts ;—no matter for the intelligence, it oozes from 


Peter Still as though it were 


dear as the ruddy drops 
That visit his sad heart. 


Every word isa nail driven into your memory to fasten the fact 
there ; and although he had only to Id yon in his impressive way, and 
with a painful sense of moral respo nsibility, that twe sheriffs will cer- 
tainly be chosen in Guildhall next year, vet you are satisfied for a time 
that he has surrendered a secret worth knowing. 

But whatever he may choose to reveal, he is sure to leave you with 
the impression—this is invariable—that he has concealed more than he 
has discovered. Having told all, and a little besides, he stops short— 
and desires you to excuse him. When perchance he has related in all 
its particulars the very secret that you could have told him, and when 
he has found this out, he makes a sudden pause, puts on a much- 
meaning look, and regrets that the res¢ is incommunicable—a something 
which he dares not disclose. 

And above all, does Peter Still preserve the spirit of secrecy, in con- 
stantly enjoming, with a solemnity befitting his character, every erring 
mortal, in whose ear he whispers a bit of forbidden news, never for his 
life to divulge it. What he has acquired gravely and anxiously, he 
never parts with lightly. He may tell the secret to fifty persons in a 
day —but then he tells it o: ily to the discreet—and each one registers 
the vow of secrecy before he is intiusted with the treasure; so that 
when Peter has informed tive hundred, he feels that he has informed 
but one. 

No man was ever more sincere than Peter Still is, in delivering these 
injunctions and admonitions. When he beseeches you not to tell 
again—when he implores } you to keep a Chubb’s pat tent on your lips— 
be sure that he is in earne st :—for a secret diffused all over the town is 
a secret gone, and when every body can reveal it to every body else, 
why it follows that there is nobody left for him to betray it to exclu- 
Sive ly. 

He accepts a secret as he accepts a bill of exchange, deeming if 
of greatest use when put into circulation; but he on snot wish it to 
go quite out of date, before he says, ‘* Don't let it go any further.’ 
He is like those poets who salen their verses to aoihiein amongst friends 
—who publish private ly; so Peter publishes his secrets. 

Who could possibly sup pose that such an impersonation of the Pru- 
dential and the Discreet as Peter seems—a creature so calm, close, 
cautious—so thoroughly safe, so every-way to be relied on—was as 
hollow as a fife, whi ch cannot be intrusted with a little of one’s breath 
without speaking, The secret which we cannot contide to the talka- 
tive, we often repose with creater peril in the reserved. 

Charley Glib walks and chatters about town, labelled ‘‘ Dangerous,” 
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to warn off every unwary whisperer of tidings not intended for the public 
ear; but Peter Still appears, of all vehicles for the carrying of secrets, 
the ‘‘ patent safety,” and we intrust life and limb to him. With Lo- 
quacity we run no risk—with Reserve we are ruined. Contiding in 
Glib, we know that we cast our secret upon the stream, and it is borne 
away upon the first flowing tide of words into the wide ocean of 
babble, where it is lost in an overwhelming dia which nobody listens 
to; confiding in Peter Sull, we equally cast our secret upon the stream, 
whence it is conveyed through innumerable water-pipes, intersecting 
every quarter of the town, and is laid onat ev ery house. 

The most sly and circumspect betrayer of confidence is liable to make 
mistakes. ‘The liar needs a good memory, so does the secret-monger 
who tells truth when he should not. One of the greatest calamities to 
which he is liable, is a confusion of persons, arising out of a multipli- 
city of confidences, which is very apt to bring him round with his pro- 
found secret, after ‘he has travelled over the whole town to tell it, to 
the source whence he originally derived it—and to lead him into the 
fatal blunder of retailing it contidentially to the very man who had first 
in confidence retailed it to him. 

It was by such a blunder of memory that I first found out Peter 
Stll—first discovered that although he seemed ‘‘ close as oak,” he 
was in reality porous all over ;—incapable of retaining a private fact, 
even though | it should happen to be that he himself was Mrs, Brown- 
rigg’s erandson. 

“Tt must co no further,” said I to him, innocently, one day ; “ but 
since you are speaking with such interest of our friend the Rev. Mr. 
Hectic, 1 must tell you—and to you only shall I mention it, in strict 
confidence—that he is now very decidedly imbued with Puseyite 
opinions.” 

‘“* By the way,” he remarked to me three weeks afterwards, ‘‘ as we 
are talking of ‘friend Hectic, I may whisper to you confidentially” 
(and here his voice took an inward and most siznificant tone), ‘ that 
the clergyman in questi: mn discovers of late a decided leaning to the 
principles of Puseyism.’ 

Peter Still, the sly dog, conceives himself to be far from destitute of 
a defence, should these charges of betrayal of trust be ever cast in 
his teeth. His answer to the accusation of publishing secrets will 
doubtless be, that he never promised concealment ; and it Is very true 
—he never did. 

No; when you desire him to understand that you speak with him in 
confidence, he makes no comment; he utters no assurance of secrecy ; 
but he just throws out his hand loosely, and with the back of it taps 
your elbow, or, perhaps, with a superior smile, gives you one or two 
light pats between the shoulders. ‘The effect is electrical ; the action 
has the air of an oath registered in heaven, and you feel whee a com- 
forting thing it is to deal ‘with a man who never speaks but when words 
are wanted. 

There is an old saying, undeniably true, that if three people are 
to keep a secret, two of ‘them should never know it. One of these two 
Should be Peter Still, that respectable moralist, who holds curiosity in 
contempt and keeps such a guard upon his tongue. The other must 
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belong to the class represented by our loquacious acquaintance—a class 
that might take warning by the hero of Wordsworth’s ballad ; Harry 


Blake,” whose teeth are chattering to this hour— 
Chatter, chatter, chatter still. 


But the danger of being betrayed—betrayed perhaps in some tender point 
of confidence, and that without the smallest atom of malignity, or even 
unkindness—does not exist only in these two directions. There are 
myriads of good, trustworthy people, who never in all their lives re- 
vealed in so many words a secret confided to them—nor indeed ever 
employed words at all in telling it—and yet it is as good as told. This 
is the middle compound class of betrayers, the great bulk of society ; 
who, although they would all die rather than openly disclose what 
they have faithfully promised to conceal, will nevertheless frankly 
tell you that there is a secret, and that they happea to know it. 

Then perhaps, on another occasion, when a little off their guard, they 
will hazard an allusion to a place, or a person, or a date—or to some 
circumstance on which the speculative listener is able to establish a 
tolerably fair guess at the concealed fact, or at the very least to build 
up a theory which, in its character of suspicion, is as mischievous 
as certainty. 

Or, if hints of this nature be conscientiously withheld, there are nods 
and shrugs, expressive looks, and explanatory gestures ; and when the 
true guess is at last made, there comes, to crown every other con- 
sistency, a positive refusal to afford the least further clue!—a_ vir- 
tuous and fixed determination not to say whether the guess be right 
or wrong !—which is all that the successful discoverer requires. 

It is amongst this class, the largest and most frequently encountered, 
that dangers are most thickly sown. Promises of secrecy, though 
well-intentioned and firm, here travel over pitfails, and the most faitofui 
are swallowed up when entirely confident in their own integrity. 
People who are selfish in every thing besides, are unselfish in secrets, 
and cannot bear to keep them to themselves. They are seized with 
a desire to please persons whom they do uot like and have no faith in, 
and to commit a grievous offence against others whom they do like and 
who have faith in them, 

If they do not at once yield up the whole treasure they were to guard, 
they divest themselves piecemeal of the care of it. ‘To keep it sa- 
credly and entire, is to sink under an overwhelming sensation, a crush- 
ing consciousness. No matter how trivial the thing is, it becomes 
weighty if committed exclusively to their keeping; and the very same 
fact which mentioned openly and carelessly would be utterly insigni- 
heant in their estimation, swells in its character of a secret, into ‘*a 
burden more than they can bear.” 

Every little secret is thus of some consequence; while the really im- 
portant one acquires, under this state of feeling, such an insupportable 
weight and magnitude as not to admit of being safely kept by less than 
twenty persons at the least. . ; 

Where so very few can keep a secret quite close, however honour- 
ably engaged to do so, and where the tendency to whisper in half 
words, even when the interests of confiding friends are concerned, so 
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fatally prevails, it is strange that the trumpeters of their own merits 
never hit upon the expediency of conveying their self: -praises in the 
wide and sure vehicle of a secret. 

Trust a bit of scandal to a whisper, and how fast and far it flies— 
because it is whispered. Might not the good deeds, for which so very 
few can obtain the desired credit, heconte equally celebrated—micght 
not the fame of them be as wide-spread, if instead of making no secret 
of them, we intrusted them to the ever-circulating medium of se- 
crecy ! 

People fall into the capital mistake of publishing to all the world 
their private virtues, their benevolence, disinterestedness and tempe- 
rance; but what if they were to keep the reputation of these noble 
qualities in the bac ‘keround, and just permit a friend to whisper the 
existence of them asa ereat secret, respecting which every lip was to 
be henceforth sealed! Universal cneulation must ensue. 

Let it be once stated, in strict confidence, that you stripped off your 
ereat-coat on a winter night, and wrapped it round a shivering , home- 
less wanderer, and the town will soon ring with your deeds of philan- 
thropy—but the little incident must always be related as a profound 
secret, or its progress towards the populi irear will be slow. Such is 
the natura! tendency of a secret to get into general circulation, and to 
secure the privilege ‘of continual disclosure, that it will even carry the 


heavy virtues with it, and obtain popularity for desert. The eallery of 


the moral graces is a whispering gallery. 

The title of the old ¢: omedy written by a woman makes it a wonder 
that a woman should keep a secret; the real wonder is, that man should 
ever have had the desperate assurance to assume a superiority, to 
claim a more consistent fidelity, in such engagements. The sexes are 
doubtless well-matehed, and the ready tongue finds a ready ear. 

How many of those who stand, and will ever stand most firmly 
and strongly by our side in the hard battle of life, are weak in this 
delicate respect! How much of the divine love that redeems our clay 
fron: utter grossness, the hallowed affection that knits together the 
threads of two lives in one, is sullied and debased by this mortal fr: ailty 
—the propensity to whisper when the heart prompts silence—to breathe, 
by the mere force of habit, into an indifferent or a curious ear, some 
iiklings of the secret which the hushed soul should have held sacred 
and incommunicable for ever. 

Let us, however, do justice to the just, and wish they were not the 
minority in the matter of keeping secrets. Let us even spare the 
weakness that errs through accidental temptation, so long as it does not 
degenerate into the vice that wilfully betrays. © Let us remember how 
the crime of treachery carries with it its own punishment; and how 
the abject thing that deliberately reveals what was confided to it in re- 
liance upon its honour, makes in the very act a verbal confession of its 
own unutterable falsehood, The secret so betrayed should be pub- 


lished asa lie. 

Let it moreover be some consolation to think that there are more 
people incapable of a breach of confidence, than those who, like 
the prince of praters, Charles Glib, never had a secret intrusted to 
them in their lives. One of them 1 met this morning—it was a friend 
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to whom, of all others, every man would feel safe in confiding his pri- 
vate griefs, the dearest secrets of his soul. 

« After the stab I have just received,” cried I, encountering my friend, 
“in a base betrayal of confidence, how pleasant to fix my trusting eyes 
once more upon such a face as yours—the face which is the mirror of 
your mind, but without revealing any one thing that requires to be con- 
cealed in its close and friendly recesses. It is now fifteen vears since 
] intrusted to vour sympathizing bosom that dreadful and most secret 
story of my quarrel in Malta, and of my sudden flight—of the mon- 
strous but reiterated charge of murder that dogged my steps, through 
so many cities of Europe, and cast upon my onward path a shadow—” 

“Eh! what!” 

‘© Yes,” said I, in continuation, with a fervent, a most exalted sense 
of the steady affection which had kept my youthful secret unwhispered, 
undreamed of by the most curions, the most insidious scrutineer— 
with an idolatrous admiration of the constancy and the delicacy of the 
fine mind and the warm heart on which I had so wisely relied—* yes,” 
I exclaimed, ‘fifteen or sixteen years have elapsed since I committed 
to your holy keeping the ghastly secret, and not even in your sleep 
have you allowed a single syllable of the awful narrative to escape you! 
Who, after this, shall so far belie his fellow, as to say that a secret is 
never so safe as in one’s own bosom !” 

‘* What von say, my dear fellow,”’ returned this faithful possessor of 
my confidence, ** is quite right; but I don’t exactly know what you are 
talking about; for upon my soul, to tell you the truth, 1 had entirely 
forgotten the whole affair, having never bestowed a thought upon it 
from that day to this!” 





ELLISTONIANA., 
BY W. T. MONCRIEFF, ESQ. 
No. VI. 
SMUGGING AN AUTHOR, 


Ir has more than once been shown in these anecdotes that Elliston 
was completely the creature of impulse, and that he seized upon any 
idea likely to serve him, that chanced to present itself in the course of 
his different speculations, with a promptitude, and pursued it with a 
perseverance that had at least the merit of decision, a very necessary 
quality in a manager's character. No matter however grotesque and 
out of the way the means by which he attained his ends, if he did but 
accomplish his purpose. 

rhe anecdote of his smugging the narrator for the purpose of serving 
a temporary exigence, as it will illustrate the strange expedients he would 
resort to to effect any scheme he might have in view at the moment, 
though somewhat long, shall here be given: the more especially as a 
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very garbled and incorrect version, from a third-hand relation, stole 
into print a few years since, and many very different accounts of the 
circumstance have been related by various persons in theatrical circles, 
the following detail by the narrator, who was himself the author 
smugged, as it is familiarly termed, will, however, for the first time place 
the affair in its true light. No one, it is presumed, will be hardy 
enough to doubt its authenticity, telling as it does so completely 
against the relator himself. 

About the year 1819, the narrator being then stage-manager and 
author, of Astley’s Amphitheatre, almost his first serious essay in theatri- 
cals, he was, towards the conclusion of the season, making his way to 
resume his nightly duties, after dining with a friend in Hatton-garden, 
when halfway over Blackfriars-bridge he encountered Elliston. After 
a friendly greeting on either side, an idea seemed suddenly to occur to 
the comedian. 

“ By the by, you must walk a short way back with me my dear fel- 
low,” said he, “I have something of the most vital importance, upon 
whats I wish to communicate with you, and I am forced this very 
night to proceed to Leicrsrer, by the mail. Return with meas far as the 
Albion, I have a few words to say to my friend Phipps, and then, on 
our way to Lombard- street, I will make you acquainted with the mat- 
ter in question,” 

To the Albion, at the corner of Bridge-street, they accordingly re- 
paired, where its worthy secretary, the late Warner Phipps, E iliston” S 
fast friend during life, then resided. Leaving the narrator to kick his 
heels in an ofhce below, the actor was speedily closeted with the 
secretary in a drawing-room above, as‘ it afterwards appeared, over a 
bottle of the secretary's Madeira, which was particularly excellent. 
Seven o'clock arrived, and so did half-past seven, the narrator literally 
sitting all the time on pins and needles, till at length it wanted but a 
quarter to eight, and he was at all risks about to make a hasty re- 
treat, to fulfil his neglected duties at Astley’s, when he heard Elliston 
gaily descending the secretary's stairs, and the moment after was 
seized by the arm, and hurried by the comedian towards the emporium 
of letters. 

“ There is no time for conversation, my dear fellow,” said Elliston, 
“it will be as much as we can do t to nick Lombard-street by el; cht. 
You know the mails start to a moment.’ 

Dragged along through the owded bustle of Ludgate-hill, St. 
Paul’s, and Cheapside, they reached the Bank, almost breathless, as the 
clock struck eight, where they found the mail waiting for the letter- 
bags. It appeared, on inquiry, that Elliston happened on that night 
to be the only Satie passenger. 

‘¢ This is fortunate,” said he, ‘ step in, and by the time we get to the 
Angel I shall have an ag of detailing my business. A ride 
will do you good, and you can get a lift back to Astley’ s by one of the 
Short stages ; they pass the bottom of the Ne ww Cut on their way to the 
Elephant and Castle: I will pay the fare.” 

There was no refusing, Elliston lugged the narrator in, the bags 
were brought and de ‘posited i in the boot, the door was closed, the cuard 
blew his horn, the coachman smacked ‘his whip, and the mail merrily 
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rattled over the stones down Cheapside. And Elliston—what did 
Elliston do? Proceed to the relation of the important affair he had to 
communicate? No, he drew a Welsh wig from his pocket, adjusted it 
by way of nightcap on his pericranium, and very coolly composed him- 
self to sleep in one corner of the mail, and in three minutes afterwards 
was most loudly snoring, to his own complete ease and his com- 
panion’s discomfiture. In vain it was endeavouring to awake him, he 
snored more loudly at each fresh effort, and the attempt was finally re- 
sizned as hopeless. At length the mail stopped at the Angel, and the 
author, as the narrator will now designate himself, becoming desperate 
at the thought of neglecting his duty, succeeded in arousing his ab- 
ductor with an urgent remonstrance against the awkward situation in 
which he was placing him, the two proprietors of Astley’s being absent, 
the one in Paris, the other at his seat at Weybridge, ‘and the theatre 

left in his sole charge. 

“ My dear fellow,” returned the comedian, ‘ it is dry talking, and I 
have been walking all day, and my friend Phipps’ s Madeira was rather 
potent; aglass of hot br: andy-and- water and I shall be quite fresh 
again. You must proceed with me a short distance further, a few 
minutes will suffice, and there are plenty of conveyances back.’ 

The brandy and-water was brought ‘and despatched, the mail re- 
sumed its progress, and the author very unwillingly yielding to 
Elliston’s assurances, suffered himself to continue in it. 

‘* Now, sir,” said he, as soon as they had got out of the noise and 
bustle of ‘Islington, and were quie tly and rapidly proceeding down the 
Hiolloway-road, ** whi it is thisimportant affair? T shall be ruined if T co 
not vet back to Astle ‘v's by half-past nine at latest.” 

A loud flourish from Elliston’s nasal or gan was the only answer. 

‘*Confound it!” muttered the author, ‘surely he is uot gone to 
sleep again.” 

Asleep, however, and that very soundly, he certainly appeared to be 
on examination, 

* Oh hang it I can't stand this, Mr. Elliston,”—(a snore)—* sir,’ — 
another snore—** really—”" another snore obligato. 

No answer except through the nose. 

‘** Coachman, coachman, stop, let me out !”" 

The cevil a bit, however, would the coachman hear any more than 
would Elliston; whether he had been bribed by the comedian or not to 
be deaf on this particular occasion was never discovered ; it was, how- 
ever, more than likely to have been the fact. As a broken neck was 
not to he hazarded by jumping out at the 1 rapid rate in which the mail 
was then proceeding, ‘there was no reme ‘dy but resignation. 

‘* We shall soon arrive at the end of the stage,” thought the author, 
‘and then nothing shall stop me. Return I will—I am determined— 
it’s scandalous—shameful !” 

Indulging in such reflections as these the luckless author reached 
Barnet. 

*Who-ho-ho! Now Dick, bring out the prads. Let them go 
there.”’ 

‘* Here, guard, let down the steps.’ 

Before the author, however, had time to cpen the door and jump out, 
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Elliston most miraculously woke up and began to make a profusion of 
excuses. 

‘* Bless my soul, what can have made me so sle ‘epy ? My dear fel- 
low I really beg your pardon. Where are we / Barnet! Twelve 
miles from town already ! ' What's the time ?””) Here he drew out his 
watch. ‘As I live, nearly half-past nine! Has the last London stage 
started for town, waiter 2” 

‘¢ Oh lord, sir, yes, an hour ago.” 

‘Unfortunate, faith! but 1 think you could manage to get there in 
a postchaise by a little after eleven.” 

“A little after eleven, my dear sir!” cried the author, in agony, 
‘“T shall be ruined! W hy the theatre closes a little be ‘fore eleven! 

**Egad you are quite right, so it does! It will be quite impossible, 
therefore, that you can get there in time to-night. What's to be 
done? I only see one way. You must proceed with me. You can 
return the first thing in the morning, It cannot be of the slightest con- 
sequence, they'll never miss you—tell them you were in the saloon. 
You'll be in plenty of time if you start to-morrow morning.” 

‘¢ Now then, all ready, sir,” said the guard, appearing, mi ude up for the 
night, his broad face rising out ofa huge headland of cape and comforter, 

“ Drive on,” said E Histon, 

‘¢ But, my dear sir,” said the author, as the vehicle resumed tts rapid 
course. 

“< My dear fellow, what canI do? You see it’s no fault of mine ; 
make yourselt pe rfeetly comfortable, every thing will be quite ri wht. 
Yaw-aw, how infernally drowsy I am. lil just finish my nap, ‘and 
then for business,” 

In another moment the actor was again in the arms of Morpheus, 
and as there seemed to be no other re source the author tried to follow 
his example, but disturbed visions of Astley’s being on fire, and he not 
there to save his MSs., the prince ipal actor taken sudde nly all, and the 
audience tearing up the benches, for want of some one to make an 
apology, haunted his imagini aun. and rendered his gettiag any refresh- 
ing sleep quite out of the question. Stage suceceded stage, but there 
was no getting Elliston to broach the business for which he had thus 
abducted his victim. 

* You are in for it, my dear fellow,” said the comedian, ‘* and whe- 
ther I tell you now or in the morning, it will be just the same thing, as 
I said, so make your mind easy, | will answer fox all!’ 

‘*You must,’ said the author, gloomily ; * for hang me iff have 
more than five shillings to carry me back.’ 

‘Then you musé go on,” said Elliston, coolly, 

And goon they did. 

Unfortunately for the author, on arriving at Northampton, they 
found the whole town in confusion ; the notorious Muffy White having 
that night broken out of the jail there, every vehicle was stopped, and 
the mail was detained upwards of two hours in the consternation of tits 
daring convict’s escape. 

It was eight o'clock next morning before the mail reached Leicester, 
being a couple of stages beyond its ‘usual time of arrival. 

Putting up at an inn kept by two maiden sisters—great admirers ot 
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the comedian—a comfortable ablution, with a cheerful breakfast, some- 
what restored the author’s good humour, though he plainly saw there 
would be no chance of his getting back to town to be at Astley’s in 
time that evening. 

‘¢But never mind, my dear fellow,” said Elliston, ‘‘ to-day is the 
principal day of the grei it cheese fair, and to-night I take my benefit, 
this being always the best night of the season. I play Jod Thornbury 
in * John Bull.’ The afterpiece is your own ‘Giovanni in London;’ 


and I shall want you to take the money.” 
‘What, sir—take the money! Surely, there are plenty of people 


that— 

‘* None to be trusted like yourself, my dear fellow. You must keep 
it very carefully—mustn’t give it up to any one, now mind. You will 
find Leicester a very gay pli ice to-day, and I have a surprise in store 
for you, but of that hereafter. We will now proceed to the theatre.” 

Most of the company being old acquaintances, the author’s unex- 
pected presence occasioned much greeting. A rehearsal of the play 
had been called, between the pauses of which, Elliston sought a con- 
ference with his trusty treasurer and manager, Lee, or old Lee, as he 


was more gene rally called.* 
Lee, in his turn, had then a private conference with the company, 


and he rehearsal proceeded with great spirit. 
It has been said that Elliston was to be the Job Thornbury, and it 


may be further mentioned that he was to be supported by Lee, as 
Pereyrine, Elhot as Jom Shuffleton, poor Tokely as Dennis Brul- 
gruddery, little Keeley (not then quite so great a man as he has sub- 
seque ntly become) as Dan, while the chi irming Mrs. H., then mantling 
with youthful beauty, and moving in a halo of unconscious fascination, 
was to be the Mary —the other characters appeared to be equally well 


cast, as it is termed. 
The earhest opportunity that occurred after the conferences alluded 


to, old Lee took the author aside, and with an air of great mystery, 
and in a half-whisper, thus addressed him : 


* This gentleman, who was for a long time Elliston’s favourite manager at the 
Birmingham, and other country theatres, and afterwards sueceeded Russell in that 
office at the Olympic, was nearly as important a personage in his own estimation 
as lis illustrious employer. He obtained much popularity in London for his very 
natural performance of Muddle in the comedy of * Rochester,” but prided himself 
most on hav ing been the stage-manager of the Adelphi, during the first season of 
the narrator’s drama of “Tom and Jerry,” an event he deemed of such importance 
that on the death of his wite he recorded it in an epitaph, intended, by accenting 
the last syllable of the list word in each line to pass for poetry. 


To the 
Memory 
Of Mrs. Mary, 
The beloved wife of Mr. John Lee, 
Stage-manager of the Adelphi, 
During the successful run of “Tom and Jerry.” 


Tet no one after this laugh at the inconsolable widow of Pére la Chaise, who, eulo- 
gizing her husband as the most inestimable of PAtissiers, &c., intimates she still 
curries on the business in the Rue Saint Honoré, where the public may be supplied 
as usual, &c. 
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‘«¢ My dear sir, you know the responsible situation I hold as treasurer 
and the onerous duties I have to perform in my official capacity as 
manager—Mr. Elliston tells me you are going to take the money to- 
night—is it true ?” 

* He has so requested me,” answered the author. 
“Good! Pray take great care of it, and on no account part with 
it to any one; I have my reasons, my dear sir, I have my reasons.” 

“You may ‘depend on me,” answered the author. 

‘Good, very good!” snorted the manager, departing seemingly 
much satisfied. 

Turning to quit the theatre, the author was joined by his old play- 
mate and companion in boyhood, little Keeley, who putting on the look 
of comic gravity and importance, so peculiar to him, begged to whisper 
a word in confidence. 

‘* You are to take the money to-night I hear, my dear boy?” said 
he. 

‘* Right,” returned the author. 

“Tam glad of that—now, my mind’s easy—take care of it, what- 
ever you do. [| don’t want to say ill-n itured things, but between 
you and I, dropping his voice, “our friend in the straps is—however, 
you know him as well as I do, so I shall say no more. 

Quitting Bob, the author was joined by Elliot, who, it appeared, had 
been waiting for him at the corner of the street, and who looked even 
more sharp than usual, 

“Do you take the money to-night, my dear fellow?” said he, in a 
cautious under-tone. 

‘<1 do,” was the answer. 

‘‘Then it’s all right! Good luck to you, take care of it! You 
know his nibbs.’ 

The pretty Mrs. H. now came tripping through the stage-door, and 
in her turn, sidled up to the author. 

‘* You take the money to-night, I hear,’’ whispered she, with one of 
her sweetest smiles. 

A nod of assent followed. 

‘* Be sure you take care of it,” said she, with a significant press of 
the hand, eaily hastening away. 

All this was very mysterious—what could occasion this general 
anxiety ? 

Pro ceeding down the street, the author had not gone very far when 
he was again hailed, from the opposite side of the way—it was by poor 
Tokely, who remarking that the air was rather fresh, invited him into a 
ne ichbouring tavern, to take what he called a gum tickler with him (a 
class of neat spirits). 

Though not very partial to matutinal libations of this kind, poor Tokely 
was not a man to be lizhtly refused in such a matter. Taking a glass 
of sherry, which Tokely kept in countenance by ordering a ditto of 
brandy, which he immediately bolted, he privately made the same in- 
quiry as all the others had done. 

“Do you take the money to- night, old fellow 2?” 

‘Nothing so sure,” was the reply. 


“Then it’s all right ; but I was half afraid it was all gammon. 
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said he, ina whisper, “take care of it—collar it 
Come, I must 
I don’t dine for 


Whatever you do,” 
tight—don’t let any one get hold of it for your life. 


nent another anti- formatic on the strength ‘of this. 


this half-hour yet.” 
Though the author was not to dine for two or three hours, he de- 


clined to wet the other eye, as Tokely termed it,—much to his asto- 
nishment, he never having been accused of any neglect of that kind. 

The author then left him, and went to join E lliston. On his way 
to the place of tryst, the same eternal question was asked and the 
same mysterious injune tion ceive n by at least a dozen other pe rsons 
much to the author’s stultification, who could nct at all conceive why 
every body was so anxious to know if he was to take the money, and 
why it was thought so necessary to give him such strict injunctions io 
take care of it. 

Arriving at the inn, Elliston was found in good spirits, and soon the 
best dinner the larder of the fair hostesses could faraish, and the best 
bottle of wine that was in their cellars, made the author forget Astlev’s 
and become as animated as his friend, who had so unceremoniously 
smugeed him. 

Numerous droll sallies accompanied the bottle in its circulation, till at 
length the hour of opening the doors called them to the theatre. As is 
not unusual with country theatres, there was only one pay-place at the 
Leicester theatre ; the visiters to the boxes, pit, and callery, all paid their 
money to the same person, and received from him the several checks, 
which admitted them to the ditterent parts of the house. 

Duly installing himself in the little box appropriated for the pur- 

pose, and furnished with the necessary checks, while Elliston hurried 
to dress and perform, with a very particular parting cherge, to take 
care of the money, the author ente red upon his office. 
It had been an unusually full fair, the town was crowded with 
visiters and strangers, and no sooner were the doors opened than the 
house was filled in every part. In less than half an hour there was a 
complete bumper, and as nearly as the author could calculate, he had 
in his diterent pockets (for he did not trust to the pay-drawer) between 
807. and 902. the greater part in country notes, being quite as much 
as the house hi: id ever been known to hold. 

Greatly elated at such large receipts, the author was solacing himself 
with a class of negus, when a messenger despatched by E lliston, ape 
peared with the communication that he was to take the money with 
him and immediately procee ed to the great man behind the scenes, on 
some very important business, and that he, the messenger, would supply 
his place till his return. 

There was no disobeying the mandate; accordingly, leaving a few 
checks in case any stragglers should insist on occupying standing- 
room—there was no sitting-room—the author hurried to learn Elliston’s 
pleasure. 

** Tlave you got the money / ?* was the first question, In a whisper : 
which of course was answered in the affirmative. ‘ Then take care of 
it—we want vou now to go on for John Burr for us. In casting the 
play we have ‘totally overlooked the cl iaracter, and have nobody we 
cau send on for it but yourself!” 
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‘* But, my dear sir, I never acted in my life—I know nothing about 
John Bur r—never saw the play.” 

‘You'll do capitally well,” said Elliston, with a most provoking 
coolness of manner; ‘* your scenes are all wit h me, and you can wing 
the part.’ 

Here the author suddenly felt his hat taken off, and a paper cap 
clapped upon his head by the property-man, whilst a dresser very dex- 
terously tied a shopman’ s apron round his middle. 

** Beautiful!” said Elliston, surveying the author, ‘ never saw a 
better representative of John Burr in all my experience—there i is the 
scrubby parish air to the life—you positively look as if you had been 
born in a workhouse ! 

‘“* Now, gentlemen, you open the scene,” said the prompter. 

**Come on then,” said Elliston, seizing the author by the arm, “ I'll 
tell you what tos say—I have just lost my daughter, we have a little 
altercation, and you blow me up. You can manage to do that, can’t 
you ?” 

‘‘T rather think I can, at all events I'll try,” returned the author, 
drily. 

On they went, the touching episode of the waistcoat was gone 
through ; ‘the little altercation henuneite master and man then com- 
menced. 

Elliston,as Job Thornbury, very significantly reminded the author 
as John Burr, that he owed all to him, ‘that when unknown and friend- 
less, he had taken him by the hand and made a man of him. 

“Hark ye, old Job,” said the author, seizing the fair opportunity 
that presented itself of having a dig at his friend, “7 don’t deny that 
you were my first master, and have often civen me employment, 
though you didn’t always pay me over well, but in this last business 
we are quits. Here have you brought me against my will from acom- 
fortable place, all the way from Lunaun here, to be money-taker in 
your shop, where I have been standing for the last two hours, as your 
customers well know, taking their notes and gold in exchange for your 
brass—ninety good pounds, 1 have got it all here, safe in my breeches- 
pocket,” chinking the money. 

“Have you, by Jove!” 


pounds !” 
‘* Ninety pounds ! !”’ resounded from all the wings. 


“Take care of it,’’ whispered Elliston. 
“I mean it,” muttered the author; ‘fand all the return [ get is to 


be exposed in this paper-cap and apron here—it’s too bad, and what I 


said Elliston, delighted. ‘ Ninety 


won't put up with.” 
‘* For heaven’s sake,” whispered Elliston, “ don’t go on in this way 


any further, see how the audience are staring !—I'll make itall right— 
you shall sup with me at the mayor’s to- -night, and to-morrow—to-mor- 
row we'll cut the scene.” 

The public announcement of the author that there was ninety pounds 
in the house appeared to give great satisfaction to the actors and 
actresses, who were all anxiously ‘watching the scene, but more parti- 


cularly the lynx- -eyed Lee. 
The author’s part finished on the stage, he hastened to resume his 
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post as money-taker. At the conclusion of the comedy he was joined 
by the lessee and his mana ver. 

“You have got the money safe, my dear fellow,” said Elliston ; 
“Lee here will go over the accounts “with you, for I have pledged 
my word, though itis my benefit night, that I will not touch the re- 
ceipts or take one halfpenny of them out of the town with me—” 

‘Yes, yes, give me the money,” said the anxious Lee. 

«Not now, we have no time to attend to it just at present; it is 
sufficient that the money is got, and will be well taken care of, for 
the mayor has just sent a special invitation for all three of us to sup 
with him, and some of the most distinguished gentry of Leicester, to- 
night—he is now waiting for us—so, come along, for we have not a 
moment to lose.” 

Lee’s official consequence was touched, and he bustled onwards in 
all the responsible importance of his situation. Arriving at the mayor’s 
house, his worship, while he cordially greeted I lliston, appeared very 
much surprised at the presence of the “author and old Lee ; he, how- 
ever, very politely welcomed them, after a pompous introduction by 
Elliston. 

Not to weary the reader, Elliston challenged old Lee to take wine with 
him so often during supper, and proposed his health when the cloth 
was drawn in such eulogistic terms, that what with returning thanks, 
and being unused to drink champagne, about two o’clock, poor Lee 
was reduced to such a state of intoxication, that two of the mayor's 
footmen were obliged to lead him home to his lodgings—without the 
mouey, of course. 

When the party at length broke up, and the author and Elliston 
returned to the place where they were to pass the night, there was 
found to be but one bed; but this was got over by Elliston engaging 
the author to write the opening piece for the ensuing season at the 
Olympic, which was to be reopened with great splendour; Elliston 
easily persuading him to situp and commence instanter, celling him 
that as a great treat he had ordered a postchaise to be at the door at 
seven o'clock next m orning, and meant to convey him to Leamington, 
that he might be present her the annual ball given by Mrs, Elliston to 
her fair p upils at that fashionable spa, and which was to take place 
the following evening, 

The result of this arrangement, was the first act of the afterwards 
pop ilar ** Roe hester. 

arly the following morning a chaise bore them rapidly from 
Leicester, passing in hel ir way poor Lee, who, scarcely recovered from 
the eflects of the mayor's cham Ipagne, was groping his. way to Elliston’s 
lodgings, and did not observe them. 

When they had fairly cleared Leicester, the oft-repeated question, 
“You have got the money sate?” was reiterated, and assented to for 
the last time. 

‘Then give it me,” said Elliston, “‘I pledged my word, as you 
heard, 1 would not touch it last evening, nor take a penny of it out 
of the town; but it is morning now, and the town is at least three 
miles distant, so I have ke pt the word of promise to the ear, though I 
may have beoke nit to the hope—the m oney will be much better devoted 


’ 
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to the completing my vast improvements at the Olympic, than it would 
be to the paying a parcel of musty arrears at Leicester, which will 
hereafter be duly liquidated by the novelties I shall send + a n. That 
buzzard Lee, wouldn't have let t any person take the mouey save your- 
self, that wasn’t a creature of his own; therefore, you see, my dear 
fellow, I Was: forced to borrow you for a short time, and now the 
murder’s out.’ 

The mystery was now indeed explained—it was useless being angry, 
and duly arriving at Leamington, the graces of Mrs. Elliston’s ball 
fully reconciled the author to having been smugged—he was not, how- 
ever, to be cajoled any longer by Elliston, but borrowing au couple of 
pounds of his little friend, Copps, of the Royal Hotel, “took French 
leave next morning by the Birmingham coach which passed through 
the town, he reached the Belle S Sauvage by six in the evening. His 
first step ‘of course was to Astley’s, from which he had now been ab- 
sent three days. 

Entering the stage-door, and passing down the an tble-yard to the 
prompt- -entrance behind the scenes, his ears were saluted, long before 
he arrived there, by the mingled cry of a thousand voices, voc ifet rating, 
‘¢ Manager—mani rer—author—: vuthor !' 

Alarmed beyond measure at this summons, which his greatest self- 
love had not contemplated, he pushed his way through the astonished 
performers, who thought that he had dropped from the ¢ louds, and 
obeyed the cail; but he soon collected from the audience the real 
cause of their displeasure. 

‘* Restore the author !—restore the author!’ was the universal 
cry. 
It was Sloman’s benefit-night, and in order to shorten the length of 
the performances the actor had in the author’s alienation very uncere- 
moniously left out three or four scenes of the first piece. A few words 
confessing that during his temporary absence some liberties had cer- 
tainly been taken with him, but now that he had come back, he would 
instantly restore himself, at once allayed the tumult, and thus ended 
the adventure of Smugying an Author. 

It should, perhaps, be mentioned that as Elliston had guaranteed, 
the Leicester arrears were ultimately duly paid, and that the author ex- 
cused himself when any charge of “collusion was afterwards sportively 
brought against him, by observing, that he had only done what every 
one had enjoined bien to do, which was to—take care of the mone y! 





EPIGRAM. 


ON LIEUTENANT EYRE’S NARRATIVE OF THE DISASTERS AT CABUL. 


A sorry tale, of sorry plans, 

Which this conclusion grants, 

That Affghan clans had all the Ahans 

And we had ali the cant’s. (o 
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SHORT RIDES IN AN AUTHOR'S OMNIBUS. 


MAN A MICROCOSM,. 


‘Tr is worthy of remark,” says Vico (in the “ Scienza Nuova”), 
‘that in all languages, the creater pest of the expressions relative to 
inanimate things are either derived | by metaphor from different parts of 
the human body, or from human sentiments and passions. IHence the 
word head for summit or commencement—mouth tor any opening—the 
teeth of a plough, of a rake, of a saw, of a comb—a tongue of land 
—the gorge of a dhs ae handful for a small number—the arm 
of a river—the heart for the centre-—the veins of a mine—the bowels 
of the earth—the flesh of a fruit—the whistling of the wind—the 
murmur of the waves—the groaning of any object beneath a great 
weight.” 

The Romans used the phrases “ sitire agros, laborare fructus, luxu- 
riari segetes :” and the Italians say, *f andar in amore le piante, andar in 
pazzia le viti—lagrimare gli orni;” while they apply to inanimate ob- 
jects the words, * fronte, spalle, occhi, barbe, colo, gamba, piede, 
planta,” 

We hi ve already said that ignorant man takes himself for the rule 
of the universe: in the above examples, he makes an entire world of 
himself. Man, in fact, transforms himself into all objects both by in- 
telligence, and by the want of intelligence ; and perhaps the second 
axiom is more true than the first, since in the exercise of his under- 
scanding he stretches his mind to reach and embrace objects ; whereas, 
in the privation of intelligence, he makes all these objects out of him- 
Se Nt. 

Hence the received notion that man is a microcosm or littie world, 
and that the body natural may be compared to the body politic. Nor 
have we been content with f fashioning an outward world from our in- 
ward one; but as God made man in his own image, so have certain 
fanatical men presumed to create a Deity after their own form and 
fash on, which is gener: ally the worst they could have selected. Every 
one is more or less a little world to himself ; and in this fusion, or con- 
fusion of the outward and visible with the tonnel and spiritual, most 
people are apt to identify themselves with external objects, especially 
if they bear reference to their own immediate habits, callings, or pro- 
ductions ; a natural tendency which receives illustration from the 
beggar, recorded by Matthews, who hobbled about the streets, ex- 
claiming, 

« Please to buy a penn‘orth of matches of a poor old man all made 
of dry wood.” 


FLEAS. 


A cCHATTERLOX ran about the town of Bath, warning his friends 
against ever sleeping at the Golden Lion, where he had been most 
grievously bitten by fleas. 

‘You remind me,” said one of the parties thus addressed, ‘‘ of the 
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punishment threatened by Horace to the man who should attack him, 
*¢ Fle-bit, et insignis toti cantabitur urbe.” 


When the late Lord Erskine, then going the circuit, was asked 
by his landlord how he had slept, he replied, 

‘‘ Union is strength, a fact of which some of your inmates seem to 
be unaware; for had the fleas been unanimous last night, they 
might have pushed me out of bed.” 

“ Fleas !” exclaimed Boniface, affecting great astonishment, ‘* I was 
not aware that I had a single one in the house.” 

** T don’t believe you have,” retorted his lordship, “* they are all mar- 
ried, and have uncommonly large families !”’ 


STATE PYRAMIDS. 


“Ir may be taken as a governing principle in all civil relations, 
that the strong and the rich will continue to grow stronger and richer, 
and the feeble and the poor more weak and impoverished, until the first 
become unfit to rule, or the last unable any longer to endure. This is 
the secret of the downfall of all states that have crumbled beneath 
their own abuses, and hence the necessity of widening the foundations 
of society, according to the increased weight that they are required to 
support. A pyramid, surmounted with a statue, whether crowned or 
not, shou'd be the emblem of a commonwealth.” 

Despotic states resemble a pyramid reversed, which the weakest 
assault may topple down: and few things are more weak, notwith- 
standing its apparent strength, than absolute power. It has no sup- 
porters, no defence—for the tyrant is ever without friends—and he 
who has no law for others, cannot expect any for himself. Hence the 
tyrannicide among the ancients was always honoured as a patriot. The 
modern civilized world is perhaps less eoverned by constitutions and 
ministers than by public opinion, which a free press, where it exists, 
soon elevates into a species of omnipotence. If, therefore, there be 
any truth in the dictum that the vor populi is the vox Det, the en- 
lightened European states, so far as they are self-governed, are re- 
ligiously governed, and approximate to the condition of the Jewish 


theocracy before the time of Saul. 


NOPE. 


Horr is like a poplar beside a river—undermined by that which 
feeds it—or like a butterfly, crushed by being caught—or like a fox- 
chase, of which the pleasure is in the pursuit—or like revenge, which 
is generally converted into disappointme nt Or remorse as soon as it 1s 
accomplished—or like a will-o’-the-wisp, in running after which, 
through pools and puddles, you are not likely to catch any thing— 
buta ‘cold. 

A PUZZLING QUESTION. 


Rousseau asks his humane, moral, and enlightened reader, what he 
would do if he could enrich himself, without moving from Paris, by 
signing the death-warrant of an innocent old Mandarin of China? A 
concientious Frenchman might urge that we have no rght to do 
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wrong in order that good may come of it; but he would at the 
same time moot the question, whether it de wrong to put an old Man- 
darin out of his misery, taking it for granted, that he must be ina 
wretched state of health from the inordinate use of opium, supplied 
to him by the unfeeling and unprincipled English. And the pious 
Gaul would further argue, that, though it would be scandalous to pro- 
cure the death of a ftellow-creature to enrich himself, he was bound, 
as a father, to consult the interests of his children ; whereupon a tear 
of parental love would start into his eye, and he would sign the death- 
warrant with a sentimental ejaculation. 

Had the same question been propounded to a plain English John 
Bull, during the late war with the Celestial Empire, he would probably 
exclaim, . 

‘* What! have I not always been taught to make money—honestly 
if I could—but at all events to make money—and are not the Chinese 
our enemies, whom we are bound to destroy by every means in our 
power ¢” 

“True,” might be rejoined ; ‘‘ but this poor old Mandarin is a non- 
combatant; he has never done you any harm, and it would hardly be 
in conformity with the laws of religion and humanity to put him to 
death for nothing.” 

‘« But,” retorts John Bull, ‘it would be in perfect conformity with 
the laws of war. Besides, I don’t put him to death for nothing. I 
should scorn such a mean and cruel act—I do it to enrich myself. 
Had I been but a physician, I might have done the same towards 
scores of my fellow-countrymen, only the warrant would have been 
written in Latin—so give me the pen.” 

Let us suppose one of that daily-increasing class, the Doctor Cant- 
wells, to be placed in the same predicament. 

“Though we are at war with the Chinese,” would he meekly re- 
mark, ‘‘ no consideration should induce me to sign this poor man’s 
death-warrant, especially for my own interest, for we are commanded 
to forgive our enemies. But we are nowhere commanded to forgive 
the enemies of the Lord; and as this miserable sinner is a heathen, 
and it may be for the interest of the true religion that he should he 
swept from the face of the earth, 1 deem it my bounden duty, how- 
ever painful to my feelings, to give my humble subscription to this 
heavenly order.” 

Which having done, and invested the blood-money in land or go- 
vernment securities, he would make donations to half a dozen cha- 
ritable or religious societies, would call (in his own carriage) upon 
some polemical Boanerges, and if, as they drove towards Exeter Hall, 
they chanced to pass some good and kind-hearted, and really reli- 
gious man who was no pharisee, our Doctor Cantwell would turn 
to his companion, and exclaim with a look and snecr of sancti- 
mony— 

** 1 thank God that I am not as yonder publican.” 

Let us imagine the same startling question submitted to the decision 
of a poor devil of an author. 

‘* How—what !”” he would exclaim—*“ get suddenly rich by my own 
writing, and none of the money to goto the publisher? Done—done! 
Where's the pen and ink, where's the paper? Asto the Mandarin, he 
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need not shake his gory locks at me. The day of his death shall be 
the happiest of his life, for I'll write his Epicedium, and immortalize 
him by publishing it in the New Monthly Magazine. 


TO-DAY :——A HINT FOR A SERMON, 


Marve.tous are the statements put forth by calculators as to what 
four farthings would by this time have accomplished, had they been 
placed out at compound interest at the birth of Christ. Were sucha 
penny-turning penny in existence, and able to tell its own tale, it 


would 


Make his chronicle as rich with prize, 
As is the oozy bottom of the sea, 
With sunken wreck and sumless treasuries. 


A rolling stone, we are told, gathers no moss, and in the case of 
Sisyphus, we know the assertion to be true; but this ever-turning 
penny, tf Cocker be trustworthy, would, at this our present Anno Domini, 
almost suffice to purchase our habitable globe, even were it composed 
‘‘of one entire and pertect chrysolite’ _ fact of which I have no more 
doubt, than had Pitt of the effic: icv of his sinking fund to annihilate 
the national debt in a few years! But although we have no metallic 
evidence of the miracles that may be accomplished by the accumula- 
tion of money, we have present and tangible proof of the wonders 
that may be wrought by the aggregation of Time ; for that most mar- 
vellous of all prodigies ‘To-pay—is the astounding result of the one 
single day of Creation, with its compound interest for six thousand 
years. 

This most imperial To-pay, therefore, is seated on the throne built 
up by two million one haved and-ninety thousand days, and makes 
its footstool of twenty-four times as many hours ! Acting as the faith- 
ful subjects and indefatizable subjects of To-pay, the countless my- 
riads of the past generations have exterminated monsters, diminished 
the races of wild beasts and savages, have advanced civilization, ime 
proved the fertility of the earth, conquered the clements, and mini- 
stered in ten thousand different ways to the physical security, comfort, 
and happiness of their living successors. 

And yet all that God has done for man, and man for himself in a 
material sense, during these six enema years, fades into insigni- 
ficance compared with the i inappreciable moral legacies which the past 
has bequeathed to the present. All the wisdom, experience, investiga- 
tion, discoveries, inventions, improvements, of sixty centuries, each 
adding by compound interest to the treasures it had inherited, are the 
free, absolute, inalienable property of To-pay—not enti ailed to any 
individual heir—not restricted to any favoured cli ISS, but scattering 
their precious benefits by the diffusion of intelligence in all directions, 
upon the poor as well as the rich, the peasant as well as the prince. 
Truly, all those who by living To-pay have become the heirs of the 
past, have succeeded toa sple did patrimony! Let their gratitude be 
proportioned to their good fortune, especially when they reflect that 
they pay no legacy-duty nor income- tux on this magnificent bequest. 

And yet their “iaihes and position are much Jess muajestical as 
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children of the past, than as the parents of the future; for they have 
only six thousand years behind, but an eternity before them. And if 
riches have their duties as well as privileges, what an awful responsi- 
bility is entailed upon the generation inheriting all the moral wealth 
that has been accumulating since the creation! ‘* The child’s the 
father of the man,” and the comparatively young world of To-pay, 
will transmit its character to the adult world of another day. Can 
there be a more cogent motive for improving the moral estate we have 
inherited, so that our legacy to posterity may exceed that which was 
bequeathed to us by antiquity, and that the incalculable numbers who 
are to come after us, may not have reason to reproach their ancestors ? 
Let no living man finally pass away, without having endeavoured to 
deposit upon the altar of human advancement, an offering suitable 
his means and opportunities. As his efforts towards this great and 
glorious consummation will best embalm his memory among his fellow- 
mortals, so may he humbly hope that they will form his surest passport 
to a blissful immortality. 


HOW TO FIND TIE PILILOSOPHE R's STON E. 


Wuen Hobbes the philosop! ier was lying on his deathbed, and con- 
sulted as to what inscription was to be placed on his tombstone, he 
replied, with a smile, ** The Philosopher’ s Stone.” 

Hour, speaking of the wonderful increase and riches of commercial 
cities says, 

“This is the true Piilosopher’s Stene, so much sought after in 
former ages, the discovery of which has been reserved to genius when 
studying to improve the mechanic arts. Tlence a pound of raw mate- 
rials is converted into stuiis of fifty times its original value. And the 
metals too are not indeed transinuted into eold—they are more : for 
the labour of man has been enabled to work the baser metal by the 
ingenuity of art, so as to become worth many times more than its 
weighi in gold.” 


A NEW SONG TO THE OLD TUNE, 


l. 
’Tis true his lips have never 
Breathed of love, except in sighs ; 
But he courted me for ever 
With bis fond and wooing eyes. 
A lover's suit he tende rd, 
Though he gave it not a name, 
And the heart was soon surrender’d 
Which I thought he meant to claim. 
9 


That heart as soon was broken 
When his fickleness was proved ; 
But never be it spoken, 
In reproach of him 1 loved. 
Sav nothing to distress him, 
Only tell him, that in death 
I fondly sigh’d—God bless him! 
With my last forgiving breath. 
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MANUFACTURES, 


Tue ambition of excelling all the world in our manufactures sourds 
in the first instance very much like the 


Meanness that soars, and pride that licks the dust ; 


for what is it, in point of fact, but the glory of doing all the drudgery 
and dirty work for the rest of our species, of being cosmo} politan 
‘‘hewers of wood and drawers of water,’’ not to say catholic scaven- 
gersand nightmen? We boast of being the freest nation in the world, 
yet we voluntarily make ourselves the “slaves of the most slavish that 
will give us orders—for our manufactures. We are a people of un- 
emancipated white negroes. 

Does any one ask what we have gained by thus rendering ourselves 
the slaves of the whole world? We have become masters of the whole 
world! We have literally stooped to conquer. Commerce, an ever- 
propitious impersonation of both Neptune and Mars, has given us the 
command of the sea, which, im the present dependence of nations upon 
each other, includes, to a certain extent, the dominion of the land. 
We have not * beat our swords into ploughshares, and our spears into 
pruning-hooks,” that so we might become a judve over the nations ; 
but on the contrary, conquering by the instruments of peace, we 
have made lances of our shuttles, battering-rams of our steam-engines, 
and brandishing the manufacturer’s hammer, we have first wielded it, 
like that of Thor, to knock down our enemies; and secondly, like that 
of the auctioneer, to knock down our goods to the best bidder. 


IN MEDIO TUTISSIMUS IBIS. 


Tur average standard, whether of body or mind, is the best adapted 
to the wear and tear of life. Tall men must often stoop, if they wish 
to avoid knocking their heads—short ones must stand on tiptoe if 
they desire to see as much as their neighbours, Great intellects are 
ever exposed to injury by knocking against the angles of some narrow 
preyudice,—little ones are liable to be squeezed or trampled upon by 
their larger-minded fellow-mortals. “ Even if you think like the 
wise,” says Roger Ascham, “you should speak like the common 
people.” 

Distinguished talent excites envy—mediocrity throws nobody into 
the shade, and therefore appeals to the sympathies of every body. 
Horace, indeed, maintains— 


Mediocribus esse poetis 
Non homines, non dii, non concessere columne, 


But critics have granted it, for I mysclf have been more than once 
lauded as if I had written like Wordsworth or Bulwer. And why ? 
Because the praise of mediocrity is the surest way to annoy the higher 
order of merit. 
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FINE ARTS. 


Tiere is a story extant of a mad dog that in his progress through 
the St. John’s Wood-road, flew and snapped at every passenger in his 
way except one,—whom instead of biting, he saluted in passing with a 
wag of the tail. The individual thus favoured, is said to have been a 
certain well-known painter, whose pictures of animals have been 
universally admired. The poor brute had perhaps sat or stood to _ 
aforetime, for its portrait ; or possibly the acknowledgment was of ¢ 
more general nature, for no man, except the Great Novelist, has done 
so much for the canine race as Edwin Landseer. 

Thanks to the pencil and the partiality of this painter, the Dog now 
occupies a distinguished station in our galleries He is become as it 
were one of us, and is honourably hung in effi gy amongst historical 
personages of our own spe cles. 

In every exhibition he has fa prominent place—not unworthy for 
sagacity to appear beside a full-length Lord Mayor—for courage ‘close 
toa Field Marshal—for honesty, on the right or left of an Attorney- 
General—for attachment, next to the ‘ Portrait of a Gentleman,’”— 
and for fidelity, by the ‘* Portrait of a Lady.” Thus his virtues, his 
acts, his form and features, are commemorated, and the Dog, who 
otherwise would only have enjoyed his proverbial day, 1s made im- 
mortal! 

To such pictures it would not be very fanciful to attribute the intro- 
duction of a certain Bill into Parliament, and which ought to have 
been called ** an Act to prevent Dogs being treated like dogs "They 
are certainly not more cruelly used than m: wy other anim: ls, ine luding 
some classes of our own species. The poorest of them are not sent. to 
Northleach, nor the wickedest of them to Knutsford. 

The turnspit’s wheel is out of date, whereas the treadmill is in full 

activity. The same of other punishments. Now and then a young hound 
gets publicly or privately whipped, but so do some juvenile delin- 
quents and unfortunates of human kind—and for severity, the —. 8 
or huntsman’s whip is milder by some degrees than a red- hot rod, 
biliy-roller, or a cat-o’-nine-tails. As to the halter, there are more 
men hung than curs; it m: iv be unpleasant to dance ina red jacket 
upon compulsion ; but it is worse to dance upon nothing. 
_ Then as to labour, the brutes would gain nothing by exchanging 
into our mines or factories, * receiving the difference.” A terrier now 
and then has to grope noe lt for a fox or rabbit, but that em- 
ployment is liter lly sport, to the boring in the bowels of the earth for 
metals and minerals. 

No—it was not the cruelty ‘but! the degradations inflicted on the 
animals in question, that produced the Dog Bill, and enlisted the sym- 
a s of its supporters, They had just seen the portrait of the Friend 
of Byron 


y 
Who never knew but one, 


when they met a Newfoundlander harnessed toatruck. They had 
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been gazing at the Shepherd’s Chief Mourner, when they encountered 
a creature of the same breed, dragging a barrow, full of carrion. 
Fresh from looking at that dignified Dog in Office—or like a Lord 
Chancellor—they had stumbled on a Poodle, begging on his hind 
legs, for paltry coppers, with an old greasy hat in his mouth! 

We have been led into these speculations, as well as the followine 
verses, by a print from the celebrated picture called * Laying Down 
the Law.”” It is a highly-finished Engraving in Mezzotint, by the 
painter’s brother, Mr. Thomas Landseer. The physiognomical expres- 
sions are well preserved—the texture of the poodle’s fleece is perfect, 
and the plate altogether will be an attractive and acceptable one to a 


Al 


Lover of the Fine Arts and of the Faithful Animal. 





LAYING DOWN THE LAW. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


[am Sir Oracle, 
And when [ ope my lips let no dog bark. 
MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


If thou wert born a Dog, remain so; but if thou wert born a Man, resume thy 
former shape.—ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


A Poopte, Judge-like, with emphatic paw, 
Dogmatically laying down the law,— 
A batch of canine Counsel round the table, 
Keen eyed, and sharp of nose, and long of jaw, 
At sight, at scent, at giving tongue right able :— 
O Edwin Landseer, Esquire, and R.A., 
Thou great Pictorial Esop, say, 
What is the moral of this painted fable ? 


O say, accomplished Artist ! 
Was it thy purpose, by ascene so quizzical, 
To read a wholesome lesson to the Chartist, 
So over-partial to the means called Physical, 
Sticks, staves, and swords, and guns, the tools of treason ?— 
To show, illustrating the better course, 
The very Brutes abandoning Brute Force, 
The worry and the fight, 
The bark and bite, 
In which, says Doctor Watts, the dogs delight, 
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Laying down the Law. 


And lending shaggy ears to Law and Reason, 
As utter’d in that court of high antiquity 
Where sits the Chancellor, supreme as Pope, 
But works—so let us hope— 

In equity, not iniquity? 


Or was it but a speculation 
On Transmigration, 
How certain of our most distinguish’d Daniels, 
Interpreters of Law’s bewildering book, 
Would look 
Transform'd to mastiffs, setters, hounds, and spaniels, 
(As Bramins in their Hindoo code advance,) 
With that great Lawyer of the Upper House 
Who rules all suits by equitable nous, 
Become—like vile Amina’s spouse— 
A Dog, call’d Chance ?* 


Methinks, indeed, I recognise 
In those deep-set and meditative eyes 
Engaged in mental puzzle, 
And that portentous muzzle, 
A celebrated Judge too prone to tarry, 
To hesitate on devious inns and outs, 
And on preceding doubts to build redoubts 
That regiments could not carry— 
Prolonging even Law’s delays, and still 
Putting a skid upon the wheel up-hill, 
Meanwhile the weary and desponding client 
Seem’d—in the agonies of indecision— 
In Doubting Castle, with that dreadful Giant 
Described in Bunyan’s Vision! 


So slow, indeed, was justice in its ways, 
Beset by more than customary clogs, 
Going to law in those expensive days 
Was much the same as going to the Dogs ! 





—— 


* See the story of Sidi Nonman in the “ Arabian Nights.” 





Laying down the Law. 


But, possibly, I err, 
And that sagacious and judicial Creature, 


So Chancellor-like in feature, 
With ears so wig-like, and a cape of fur, 
Looking as grave, responsible and sage, 
As if he had the Guardianship in fact 

Of all poor dogs, or crackt, 

And puppies under age— 
It may be that the Creature was not meant 

Any especial Lord to represent, 

Eldon or Erskine, Cottenham or Thurlow, 
Or Brougham, (more like him whose potent jaw 
Is holding forth the letter of the law,) 

Or Lyndhurst, after the vacation’s furlough, 
Presently sitting in the House of Peers, 

On wool he sometimes wishes in his ears, 

When touching Corn Laws, Taxes, or Tithe-piggery, 
He hears a fierce attack, 
And, sitting on Fis sack, 

Listens in his great wig to greater whiggery ! 


So, possibly, those others, 
In coats so various, or sleek or rough, 
Aim not at any of the legal brothers 
Who wear the silken robe or gown of stuff. 
Yet who that ever heard or saw 
The Counsel sitting in that solemn Court, 
Who, having passed the Bar, are safe in port, 
Or those great Serjeants, learned in the Law,— 
Who but must trace a feature now and then 
Of those forensic men, 
As good at finding heirs as any harriers, 
Renown’d like greyhounds for long tales—indeed, 
The Common Chancery reports to read, 
At worrying the ear as apt as terriers, — 
Good at conveyance as the hairy carriers 
That bear our gloves, umbrellas, hats, and sticks, 
Books, baskets, bones, or bricks, 
In Deeds of Trust as sure as Tray the trusty,— 
Acute at sniffing flaws on legal grounds, 
And lastly—well the catalogue it closes !— 
Still following their predecessors’ noses, 
Through ways however dull or dusty, 
As fond of hunting precedents, as hounds 


Of running after foxes more than musty ? 
June.—voL. LXVII1, NO. CCLXX. r 
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However, slow or fast, 
Full of urbanity, or supercilious, 
In temper mild, serene, or atrabilious, 

Fluent of tongue, or prone to legal saw, 

The Dogs have got a Chancellor at last, 
For Laying down the Law! 

And never may the canine race regret it, 
With whinings and repinings loud or deep,— 
Ragged in coat, and shortened in their keep, 
Worried by day, and troubled in their sleep, 

With cares that prey upon the heart and fret it— 
As human suitors have had cause to weep— 

For what is Law, unless poor Dogs can get it 


Dog-cheap ? 








LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


WINDSOR CASTLE.* 


Winpsor, the abode of our ancient Saxon monarchs—the site of 
that magic fortress which, in immortal fable, Merlin reared—the en- 
chanted spot where Arthur and his knights encireled that old Round 
Table, whose form symbolizes its unending existence among the reall- 
ties of tradition and history ; Windsor, in later times, the favoured 
height whereon the Conqueror erected his renowned castle—the birth- 
place and the tomb of so many of his successors—the home of all; 
Windsor, with its forest-world, whose trees innumerable tell of the 
centuries gone by, when the demon-hunter, Herne of the scathed oak, 
was, as lord of the greenwoods, a personage no less veritable and 
visible to superstitious generations of men, than the crowned king 
within the castle walls ; this Windsor surely, thus abounding in memo- 
rials, romantic and historical, enduring as her forest oaks, or the rocky 
foundations of her towers, is beyond every other famous place entitled 
to give itsname to a tale of wonder and power. Strange that it should 
have been uncommemorated, unillustrated so long. To the popular 
author of the “ Tower of London” the subject fell, as a legitimate con- 
sequence of the ground he had before taken; and amongst the various 
kinds of literary power now in existence, Mr. Ainsworth’s seems more 
especially fitted to do the bidding of Mrs. Quickly— 


About, about, 
Search Windsor Castle, elves, within and out! 





_* A Historical Romance. By W. Harrison Ainsworth, 3 vols. IZlustrated by 
George Cruikshank, 
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best adapted for that descriptive revival of the old time in England 
which the historical portions of the story demand, and for the por- 
trayal of that wild and supernatural course of action of which tradi- 
tionary memorials suggest the introduction. 

The age isthat of Henry VIII.; and the exact time over which the 
events range Is the period between the arrival of Anne Boleyn at those 
regal halls i in which she is soon to reign mistress, and the d day of her 
beheading. 

The tale has a striking opening and a startling close. A grand pro- 
cession, rich and various in character, and painted with that minute- 
ness and animation in which this writer so excels, ushers in the queen- 
elect; and a solitary human figure, still more picturesque, fills the 
Jast scene; it is that of Henry, who, with a fierce tumult raging in 
his breast, is gazing at noontide on the 19th of May, from the woods 
below his castle, upon the Round Tower, whence, as by previous ar- 
rangement of a line of signals from the place of execution, a signal 
gun is fired, announcing to the king that the blood of his wife has just 
stained the block upon the Tower-green in London, and that he is free 
to wed the idol of the day, Jane Seymour. 

But this termination, so touching and well-imagined in itself, is ren- 
dered infinitely more impressive by the sudden appearance of the 
fiend-hunter, Herne, who, mounted on his coal-biack steed, dashes at the 
very moment across the path of Henry, as though it were his evil ge- 
nius marshalling him to new atrocities, the spectral herald of troubles 
and tragedies to come. The deed then done, foreshadowing our know- 
ledge of the diabolical excesses which followed, seems at “that instant 
actually to require the visible presence of the fiend, to account for and 
give consistency and truth to it. 

The supernatural agency introduced in the person of Herne the 
Hunter, constitutes the leading feature of this singular romance, and 
stamps it with a character which no other historical tale, of that or any 
time in England, can lay claim to. We may have had Henry and 
Wolsey, Anne Boleyn and Catherine, figuring in fictitious history be- 
fore—but we have not had Herne. He j is a figure so quaintly-fashioned 
—so wild and so remote—so faded into a hoary and grotesque shadow 
upon the verge of recollection, as to have evaded any grasp less daring 
and original than Mr. hinawerth’s s; and in dragging forth into broad 
light the demon-keeper of the forest, who has been but dimly seen in 
our literature, and yet has been famous for ages,—a debt duc to the 
dignity of old tradition seems to have been discharged, aud we feel 
that the author has justly done for Herne the Huntez, what others 
have as rightly done for Robin Hood. There is no good reason for 
going to Germ any for all our mysticism and marvels, for ours) ectre- 
hounds, coal-black steeds, and flying huntsmen ; while a demon-crew, 
oversh: \dowing them all, can thus be conjured up ainidst the deep and 
antique shadows of W indsor Forest. 

Shi ikspei ire has registered the existence of the (then) “ old tale”’— 
that is, in the time of Henry 1V., and has described in a few distinet 
words the doings of Herne; how at midnight during all winter-time 
he walked round an oak with great ragged horns, and blasted the tree 
—how too he took the cattle, at the same time shaking a chain “in a 
most hideous and dreadful manner”’—how the tale was credited, and 
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delivered to another age “ for truth.” Upon this hint our new histo- 
rian has wrought wonders; and henceforth the fiend of the forest, 
Herne, with his broken chain and antlered brow, will be as easily iden- 
tified among the grim forms that people the imagination, as his own 
oak was among the venerable trees of Windsor. 

We propose to devote what space may be spared to the history of 
this imperishable hunter, as here related by honest Hector Cutbeard, 
the clerk of the king’s kitchen. The broken rattling chain, and the 
wild stag’s head, must have perplexed many and many an explorer of 
old romance, and raised a curiosity that never had a chance of being 
gratthed till now. 

Briefly then:—About the middle of Richard II.d’s reign, a young 
man named Herne flourished as one of the keepers of the forest. His 
wonderful expertness and devotion to the chase drew upon him royal 
notice, and with his two black hounds of St. Hubert’s breed, he was 
the kine’s attendant as cften as a hart was to be chased. Whether 
the boar, the badger, the otter, or the fox, was the object of sport, Herne 

was equally dexterous ; - but hie jealous comrades hated him. One day, 
a desperate hart standing at bay, the king, who was separated from his 
attendants, was in imminent danger of death. Herne saved him by 
receiving the hurt himself, and slew the beast. 

Osmonde Crook, the chief keeper, tenderly proposed as he drew 
his hunting-knife, to put the suffering youth “ out of his misery ;” but 
the grateful king offered a large reward for his cure; on which there 


ot 
suddenly sprang forward a tall, dark man, on a wid. looking steed, 


Philip U rswick by name, and engaged _ to perform what all cles de- 
spaired of. He cut off the head “of the dead hart close to the point 
where the neck joined the skull, and then laid it open from the extre- 
mity of the under lip to the nuke, and ordered it to be bound on the 
head of the wounded man. The keepers were afraid lest he should 
recover; and the mysterious surgeon offered them revenge, on condi- 
tion that they swore to grant, if “they could, his first request. The 
compact was made, 

Herne recovered, was enriched, and honoured by the king, and ap- 
pointed chief-keeper. But alas! he had lost all his skill as an archer, 
all his craft as a hunter! His horse threw him on the first expedition 
—the keepers eved him askance. He was last in the chase, and the 
king laughed at him as out of practice, but gave him a chance, by 
bidding him bring down a buck, seventy yards off. 

Herne raised his crossbow, but the bolt missed its mark. * Another 
trial was assigned him by the king, but the arrow quivered in the trunk 
of a tree at some distance from the bird aimed at. The king’s brow 
grew dark. The next day Herne practised, as he thought, in secret ; 
but his enemies watched, and saw that not a shaft would go true—he 
had lost his mastery also over horse and hound. He went forth with 
the king to hunt, and again his failures provoked mirth ; but the king 
pitied him, and gave him a week’s repose for further trial, ere he de- 
prived poor Herne of his office. 

The unhappy keeper when he quitted the royal presence, rode off 
into the forest-depths, where he remained till nightfall, and then re- 
turned with ghastly looks—with the links of a rusty chain plucked 
from a gibbet, hanging from his left arm, and the hart’s antlered skull 
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fixed like a helm upon his head. He was crazed—frantic—but his 
wild antics excited laughter instead of compassion. 

He presently disappeared again amidst the trees in the Home Park ; 
and in an hour afterwards, a pedlar crossing from Datchett, found the 
forlorn and brainstruck keeper suspended from a branch of that oak- 
tree, which, for centuries since, has borne his name! When the king's 
servants hurried to the spot, the body was gone, and the rope ouly was 
swinging from the branch, That night there was a terrible thunder- 
storm, and the very 117 ieee to be known as Herne’s—was 
blasted by the lightning 

Osmonde Crook now —_ chief-keeper again—but the spell so 
fatal to Herne fell upon him. His bolts and arrows went wide of their 
mark, his hounds lost their scent, and his falcon would not be lured 
back. Each in turn who supplied his place, incurred the same ban, 
and the keepers went in a body to consult Urswick, who warned the 
wretched men that Herne’s blood was upon them, and bade them re- 
pair to the oak on which he died. 

There at midnight, through the pitchy darkness, they descried the 
white scathed branch of the tree; and by a flitting blue light they re- 
cognised Herne, with his rusty rattling chain and antlered head. 
Amidst a burst of terrible laughter, they fell down fear-stricken before 
him, and he bade them bring him horse and hounds for the chase. 
They returned the next night with his two black hounds in leash, and 
a famous black steed given to Herne by the,king, They saw him 
stalking round the tree, and heard his fearful imprecations; when he 
vaulted on his horse, crying, ‘*To the forest!’ and dashed forward 
like a hurricane, the whole party, hounds and horses, hurrying after 
him. 

Here in the forest he performed some incantation, and Urswick ap- 
peared, and welcomed Herne, and demanded of his comrades the ful- 
filment of their promise to grant his first request. He called on them 
to form a band for Herne the Hunter, and to serve him as leader. Not 
daring to refuse, the keepers took the oath, a stag was instantly un- 
harboured, and a wild chase commenced, which lasted until an hour 
before daybreak. Night after night they assembled for the same pur- 

ose at the scathed oak, until the king, hearing of their wild outrages 
and depredations, determined to go forth at midnight with a numerous 
guard into the forest. The royal party encountered Herne at the oak, 
and the demon-hunter, in reply to the king’s demand, denounced the 
king’s keepers as the wretches by whose malice an infernal spell had 


been laid upon him. 
‘* Hang them upon this tree,” he exclaimed, “ and I will trouble the 


woods no more while thou reignest.”’ 

The keepers then prostrated themselves before the king, confessing 
their guilt; they were hanged upon the scathed tree, and the ap- 
peased spirit of Herne was seen no more during Richard’s reign. 

Thus endeth Mr. Ainsworth’s inimitable legend of the hunter. How 
he appeared in after reigns, especially how he appeared in the eighth 
Harry’s time, as registered herein, is a continuation of the tale of won- 
ders worthy the beginning. There is, however, another version, touch- 
ing his being tempted by the fiend through a fair nun, whom he carries 
off and slays in a jealous fit, destroying himself afterwards in remorse, 
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and this love-tale is here taken advantage of; Herne being devoutly 
smitten with the pure and simple charms of a forest maiden, Mabel 
Lyndwood, whose father is a keeper leagued with the demon. She 
has a second lover in Fenwolf, another of Herne’s crew, a character 
powerfully marked ; a third in Henry himself, whose adventures and 
disguises in her behalf are lightly and buoyantly described; and a 
fourth even fin the fond and passionate Wyatt, whose heart Mabel 
almost weans at length from the hopeless, unrequited love of Anne 
Boleyn, but only to leave it, by an untimely and piteous death, more 
desponding and desolate than ever. 

Another source of tender and gentle interest is in the wooing and 
wailing, the bright love and the gloomy lot of the fair Geraldine (Lady 
Elizabeth Fitzgerald) the sweet inspirer of the poetical dreams of 
Surrey, whose nature and bearing, like those of Wyatt, are strongly 
but gracefully portrayed. Then the great and solemn woes of the 
lofty Catherine, the light vanity, the dazzling beauty, and sudden 
doom of Anne—the struggles, the sway, and the tottering of Wolsey 
—the pomps and passions of the king, his tenderness, and fierceness, 


5 

now distracted by his first divorce, and now by his first beheading —the 
heavy swaggering gracefulness and selfish power with which he moves 
amidst all, and that kind of brilliant brutality for which he is famous 
kept ever in exercise ;—these form chapters full to overflowing of all 
that can give colour, action, change, and vitality, to a romance. To 
relieve the grand council and chamber-scenes where Anne and Wolsey 
try their strength, there are kitchen-scenes crowded with dainties, spa- 
cious and largely peopled, with trials of wit and spite between the 
jesters of the king and the cardinal, which in turn are contrasted with 
joust and tourney of a loftier kind, with hunting- groups and pictures of 
wild sport, full of vigour, life, and truth—with patches of forest scenery 
charmingly bright and green, and descriptions of tower and terrace and 
proud keep, that absolutely bring the great castle’s unequalled grandeur 
under our gaze. 

Still the imagination having lingered among events and persons fa- 
miliar to it, will start off for fresh food to the forest, and dash with 
Herne into the dark lake, or track him to his cave, or fly with him 
through that fiery wood which, with the wild horseman and his hapless 
burden, Mabel, whom he is bearing to destruction, both author and 
artist have so brilliantly and terrifically described. As the hunter is 
now surrounded by the treacherous flames, from which he nevertheless 
escapes; so do the mortal persons of the story seem shut in and sur- 
rounded by the supernatural agency which affects them all more or less, 
and which seems to be rightly ascribed to a time and a country when such 
outrages against law and justice, morals and religion, could be prac- 
tised by the chief magistrate of the land with scarcely a murmur from 
any body, as the axe fell, or the decree of divorce went forth. In short, 
to all the vast natural interest of the subject, Mr. Ainsworth has added 
an irresistible and unexpected charm. 
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THE LOST SHIP. 


Tue experienced writer of this new naval romance scems to be 
aware that the ordinary staple of this class of work is pretty well ex- 
hausted, and that success can only be hoped for by striking out some 
new line in the art ; that at all events the ordinary incidents and cha- 
racters peculiar to asea life can no longer be exclusively connected even 
with a tale of the sea, and that to m: tke them pal itable they must be 
blended with associations and circumstances which bring them more 
closely home to the feelings and interests of the great body of the 
reading world. Proceeding upon this principle, in the first place, his 
** Lost Ship” is an Atlantic steam- -packet, and therefore out of the 
category of ordinary naval subjects, and its crew as little answering 
to the traditional character of a “ British tar” as the engine-man of a 
railway-train does to a dragsman of the old road. In the second 


place, among the living inmates of the ** Lost Ship,” the denizens of 


or] 
the land (in the form of passengers home from the United States) out- 


number three or fourfold those whose element and home are on the 
waters—thus throwing together two classes of persons, who have 
scarcely a feeling, a thought, an association, or an interest in common. 
Further , the whole of the tncidents cemnncinl with the naval portion 
of the narrative are made to turn on one of those now rare occurrences, 
a mutiny of the greater portion of the crew against their officers—an 
event which is rendered doubly perplexing and terrible by the presence 
of so many individuals who can take no part either on one side or the 
other. And lastly, to add to these elements of novelty in the construc- 
tion of a tale bearing a naval title, the events of nearly all the first 
volume take place ‘not merely on terra firma, but on what to the 
English novelist is pretty nearly terra incognita—the backwoods of 
America. 

In fact, the most spirited, clever, and original scenes of this work, 
are those which introduce us to the beautiful recluse of the wayside 
cottage on the banks of the * * *, and her eccentric but high-minded 
father, who form the chief points of interest in the subsequent events 
connected with the ‘* Lost Ship.” The off-hand and _ sailor-like man- 
ner in which this novel is written will be well illustrated by a brief 
extract from the ogening scene of this part of the story. Despairing 
of any other mode of personal introduction to the beauty of * * *, 
the hero of the story, determines to introduce himself, —which he does 
in the following fashion. 

“TI think this must be the spot,” said Herbert, half aloud, as he looked 
round once or twice; “and, at any rate, there is no fault in the taste that se- 
lected such a site, for few more beautiful have presented themselves in the 
whole of the ride, nor is it likely that there should be two such queer-fashioned 
looking kennels possessing the same bearings. This must be the house; but, 
however, I see no one stirring in it, though that is no argument either way ; 
at any rate, I'll put it to the test. If he is at home, I must make the best “of 





Ques 


* The Lost Ship; or, the Atlantic, Steamer: a Romance of the Occan. By the 
author of “ Cavendish,” “The Flying Dutchman,” &c. 3 vols. 
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it; and, if he is out, I do not see that I can make any better. Now let me 
see—what was the part I was to play ¢” 

Here Herbert paused in his low, muttered conversation with himself, as if 
reflecting, and then presently added, 

“ Well, I don’t think [ can mend that plan,so T'll e’en adopt it. And now, 
old Breakneck,” patting his horse familiarly on the shoulder, “ you shall see 
some acting that would not disgrace the Park Theatre, and might, perhaps, 
even pass muster on the famed boards of the old country.” 

Then, as if the speaker’s mind were fully resolved, he slackened his rein as 
a signal to the noble charger that he rode to move forward, a hint most speedily 
obeyed, for in two or three bounds, both man and steed paused opposite to the 
porch we have mentioned. Here, in the loudest voice he could command, 
and with every appearance of a bona fide traveller, Herbert commenced shout- 
ing— 

** Hey there, Mr. Landlord! House a-hoy! Holloo there within! Fire! 
thieves! and the enemy! Is there no one to answer an honest man, and noon 
scarcely past his broad manhood ¢” 

No answer was returned to these interrogations ; and Herbert, who had been 
forsome minutes agitating the front-door by its apology for a handle, without 
succeeding in gaining any attention, waited patiently for the space ef a few 
seconds ; and, after making the neighbouring woods resound to a pair of most 
indubitable lungs, with repetitions of the aforesaid cry of “ House a-hoy !” &c., 
without any beneficial result following, slowly walked his steed round the 
building, to sce if any less guarded portal presented itself; but though there 
evidently existed other buildings behind, they were enclosed and inacces- 
sible. 

In a few minutes both steed and rider once more made their appearance in 
front: the search had been a fruitless one. 

‘* By Saint Jago de Cuba!” exclaimed the stranger, striking the door heavily 
with the massive silver butt of his horsewhip ; ‘*the man does not live that 
foils us often, does he, good Breakneck? By leave of your heels, we will 
have an entry here whether or no, if my name is Herbert of Cherbury.” 

As the speaker thus communicated his intention to his horse, a slight motion 
of his hand brought the animal immediately in front ef the house, and fairly 
before the door, at about three feet from it; the ingenious Herbert then 
slipped his fingers beneath the short ribs of the steed under his flank, Away 
Hew the powerful heels of his charger, and the front-door of “ mine host-that- 
was-to-be,” with a sound that re-echoed through the nodding wood on the other 
side of the river, broke into fifty splinters. 

“Thanks, Breakneck, my boy ; I know no one more hospitable in another 
man’s house than yourself; we shall have less difficulty now in getting some- 
thing to fodder us both.” 

As Herbert said this, he struck a few more blows with his handwhip, which 
seemed expressly formed for the operation, upon the already shattered portal, 
and in a few minutes had entered the threshold: unbolting and opening back 
the shattered door-frame, he passed the two rooms on either side, entered the 
kitchen, and, coolly leading in his horse after him, hung the bridle of the latter 
carelessly on the key of a rude cupboard, raked together very carefully the 
embers of the fire, which had been getting rather low, and which he now, 
therefore, replenished with fresh fuel, and this done, began to look about 
him. 

With the events which oecupy the naval portion of the romance we 
shall not meddle, beyond the remark that a large amount of novelty 
is gained by the ingenious manner in which the writer turns to account 
the passengers on board his ‘* Lost Ship,”—where, before starting her, 
he has contrived, by hook or by crook, to assemble all the persons 
about whom he has interested the reader during the opening chapters 
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of his narrative. The way in which amidst the terrible strife of tem- 
pest and mutiny united, he contrives to play off the humours and pas- 
sions, and characteristics of half a score of the denizens of different 
countries and conditions, keeps the attention of the reader perpetually 
alive, and will probably secure for the work an amount of popul: rity 
at least equal to that acquired by the same author's previous produc- 
tions. 

The great blemish of this novel is the incomplete and unsatisfactory 
nature of its conclusion, which leaves the fate of all the dramatis per- 
sone as much a mystery as that attending the unfortunate ‘ Lost 
Ship,” on whose fate this fiction has been so ‘eratuitously supposed to 
be founded. In fact, we are not acquainted with any novel of recent 
date, that is so purely the creature of the writer's invention as ** The 


Lost Ship.” 


VICTOR HUGO'S EXCURSIONS UP THE RHINE.* 


THERE is no reciprocity in the literary and intellectual intercourse be- 
tween England and other countries: and the wrong doing is all on our 
side. No sooner does an Englishman acquire an 7D suropean reputation 
than every successive volume he puts forth is placed, through the medium 
of a competent translation, before the reading public of every cultivated 
European country, within a few weeks of its seeing the light in its 
author’s native land. But so far from this being the case in regard to the 
established writers of other countries—even those of our immediate 
neighbours, France and Germany—it is generally years before even their 
best productions are known in England, “and then “only at the bidding: or 
suggestion of some great review. There has never been a more striking 
instance of this than in the case of Victor Hugo's “ Rhine.” Without 
meaning or desiring to disparage the imaginative works of this writer, 
here is 2 book worth all the rest of thes put together, and we doubt 
whether it did not cost its writer an amount of reading and intellectual 
labour proportioned to the above comparative estimate of it. At all events 
it is understood to have accomplished for him what all the rest of his works 
might and would have failed to do ; it has secured for him (in due time) 
2 seat in the Chamber of Peers. |Moreover—and this is more to the 
point than its sterling literary merits, or even its vast popularity in_ his 
own country—it is, in addition to all its other claims, the most efficient 
“ Handbook” that has ever been put together, of a country that 1s more 
beset and be-visited by Handbook buying Englishmen than any other in 
the world. And yet it required the laudation of the Quarterly Revicw, if 
not to make the general body of the wren. world of England, know that 
such a book existed, at least to induce that demand for it which can alone 
be expected to secure its publication as a matter of professional business. 

This is one among those many crying evils which will never be got rid 
of until the great literary question of international copyright is placed 
upon a just and equitable es In the mean time, let us not lose the 








°E xcursions up the Rhine. By Victor wien: author of “ The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame,” &c. 
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282 History of Our Own Times. 
opportunity now presented to us, of doing tardy justice to the very best 
book of its class that was ever put together—the best no less on the 
score of its research, industry and literary labour, and therefore of its com- 
pleteness as a book of reference and practical utility, than asthe most en- 
tertaining and intellectual of travelling companions, the most efficient and 
satisfactory of guides, and the most lively, amusing, and original of story- 
tellers,—at least in that class of stories, made up of the romantic and 
the grotesque, which are no less adapted toVictor Hugo's peculiar genius, 
than to the locality which has evoked them on the present occasion. His 
capital legend of ‘Le Beau Pecopin” is as fantastic, as brilliant, as rapid 
in its progress, and almost as powerful and impressive, as “ Vathee” 
itself. 

These “ Excursions along the Banks of the Rhine” are written in the 
form of letters toa friend, and this very efficient English version of them 
has the rare merit of including the entire work; very properly repudiating 
the impertinence of taking upon itself to think for the English reader 
what portions he may or may not desire to have placed before him. — It 
is literally a transfer of Victor Hugo’s book from the French language 
and idiom to the English; the only exception to this remark being the 
omission of a long and strictly political essay, evidently concocted 
for a political purpose, which is appended to the original work, and 
would doubtless have amply fulfilled that purpose had it not been aceom- 
lished already,—of convincing the French people that the Rhine, and 
nothing but the Rhine, is the natural boundary of da belle France, and 
that the rest of the world-— Germany included—will very soon concur by 
acclamation inthis view of the matter! ° 





HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES.* 


Witte the number of readers of history is so rapidly increasing, 
and works suited to their various tastes are as rapidly making their ap- 
pearance, we are anxious to call the public attention to a work entitled 
“©The History of Our Own Times,” which combines entertainment and 
instruction, with a degree of historical interest, not surpassed by any 
former period of history. The story of the last eventful half century, 
is indeed a tale to be had in remembrance; and while one excellent 
writer has brought one portion of the picturesque history of the mid- 
dle ages vividly betore us, and another another portion; while others 
have painted the great convulsions of the sixteenth century ; and others, 
the sanguinary contests of the seventeenth, or the diplomatic wars ot 
the earlier half of the last century, it is well that attention should be 
pointed to the history of that far more eventful period, which, though 
past, still survives in those mighty and various influences which are 
even now moulding the characters of the present generation. 

The work, of which the first volume is now before us, appropriately 
commences with a view of the state of France, previously to that tre- 
mendous moral earthquake—the Revolution; and a most interesting 


By the Author of “ The Court and Times of 


* History of Our Own Times. 
Frederick the Great.” Vol. L 
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and vivid picture is given of that deceitful calm, that gay sunshine, 
and the flutter of those gilded insects (alas! we can scarcely award 
them a better name), that disported so heartlessly and joyously, until 
swept away by unlooked-for destruction. 

This chapter is succeeded by a general view of the state of the 
various nations of Europe, at the period when the first faint mur- 
murs of the coming storm might be heard; and England, Austria, 
Prussia, Turkey, Russia, Sweden, Poland, Spain, Italy, pass in rapid 
but intelligent review before us. The state of each country when com- 
pared with its present condition, affords indeed food for deep reflection ; 
and much credit is due to the author for the philosophical spirit which 
he has here displayed. There is no violent enunciation of party views, 
no one-sided statements, but 


Nothing extenuate, 
And nought set down in malice, 


seems always to have been present to his mind. 

With the convocation of the States-general, so soon to be known by 
the more formidable name of the National Assembly, the ‘* History of 
Our Own Times” properly begins, and with it, the storm that shook 
Europe to her centre. And in the pages of the author, we see the gra- 
dual, and slow, but certain development of that fearful tragedy, of 
which the destruction of the Bastille, and the massacre of the garrison 
completed the first act; while the return of the king as a prisoner to 
Paris, may be considered as the second. 

The same impartiality marks this portion of the work as the former, 
and is a pledge of the writer’s accuracy; and we therefore follow him 
through the fearful detail of rapine and murder, assured that we have 
a safe and a conscientious guide. The execution of the unfortunate 
Louis, the insurrection in St. Domingo, and the partition of Poland, 
close the present volume ; and interested as we have been with this, we 
look forward with increased interest to the succeeding ones, well assured 
that the writer who has so ably painted the stirring and fearful scenes 
to which we have just referred, is well qualified to delineate the still 
more stirring scenes which followed. 


THE SEINE, THE MOSELLE, THE RHINE, AND THE NECKAR. 


AruovuGn a very different book, both in its objects and results from 
the admirable one of Victor Hugo which we have just noticed, these 
“Steam Voyages” of Mr. Quin belong to the same class of work, and 
perform their useful and pleasant office very efficiently. Their object 
is to afford rapid sketches, personal, picturesque, social, national, and 
occasionally historical and antiquarian, of the various scenes, cities, 
Jocalities, modes of life, and other materials for observation, study, or 
amusement, which present themselves in the course of three distinct 
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* Steam Voyage on the Seine, the Moselle, and the Rhine ; with Railroad Visits 
to the Principal Cities of Belgium, &c. By J. M. Quin, Esq., Author of “ A 
Steam Voyage down the Danube,” &c. 
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“Steam Voyages” on those three great continental rivers which steam 
has now converted into the high roads of half our summer trav ellers in 
search of health er entertainment. The first ‘* Voyage” is the now 
popular one from London, by Havre, to Paris, up the Seine, but which 
Mr. Quin was among the first Englishmen to explore ; consequently 
what his voyage loses i in point of novelty as regards mere date, it gains 
tenfold in the freshness of the pictures it presents. It is impossible for 
the reader to have a better guide to the cheap and pleasant trip in 
question than the one here offered to him or a_pleasanter companion 
in the remaining portions of the work of which the stéam voyage up 
the Seine to Paris occupies only the first seventy-five pages of the first 
volume. 

The “ Steam Voyage” second in succession, but infinitely superior in 
interest, importance, * utility, and above all novelty, is that made by 
the author, not up, but dewn the Muoselle-—a river unquestionably 
more studded with picturesque beauties of every kind than even the 
Rhine itself, to which it is the Joveliest and noblest tributary, but ne- 
vertheless so absolutely unknown to English travellers up to ‘the e period 
of Mr. Quin’s visit to it, rather more than a year ago, that probably 
not one reader out of twenty will recognise “the name of a single 
locality that is here brought in review “before him. = It Is proper 
to mention, however, that the voyage on the Moselle is prec eded in 
these volame 's by very available notices of the ‘* Railroad Visits’ " paid 
by our traveller to all the chief cities of Belgium; his course to the 
Moselle being through the heart of that highly interesting country, 
from Ostend to Treves, at which latter place he embarked on that 
river. 

These ‘‘railroad visits” oecupy the greater portion of the first 
volume, and are just what one might look for from the title they bear 
—brief, rapid, and therefore fugitive in their results ; but on the other 
hand, vivid, exciting, and better adapted perhaps to the purposes of 
health and amusement than more staid aud considerate methods of 
getting over the ground. 

The foregoing portions of Mr. Quin’s work carry us near to the close 
of the first volume,—at which point he embarks in a Moselle steamer, 
and all becomes new and exciting, even to the most experienced of con- 
tinental wanderers ,—for it is little more than twelve months since this 
only practicable mode of travelling on the Moselle for the purposes of 
mere pleasure and delassement has been fairly established. For this 
reason Mr. Quin has very judiciously sought to render his book as use- 
ful as it could scarcely fail to be entertaining, —by noting down those 
many travelling minutice, touching hotels, halting-points, and so forth, 
on which so much of an Englishman’ S comfort depends. 

At Coblenz (where the Mose lle falls into the Rhine,) Mr. Quin em- 
barks on the latter river, of which he gives us some agreeable passing 
notices in the course of his voyage to Heidelberg, and his incidental 
visits by the way,—pending his proposed examination of the beautiful 
valley of the Neckar, on which river steam was not then established ; 
consequently our traveller did not trust himself to its bosom, but 
coasted its banks, as far as the only available mode of land convey- 
ance permitted. These slight but agreeable notices, and a few of a 
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mere detailed character, touching some of the little-known Spas of 
Bavaria, complete two volumes of as light, sketchy, and agreeable 
travelling memoranda as need be desired to eke out the long evenings 
of a summer-day—whether of traveller or of stay-at-home. Among the 
better known spots noticed in this last division of the work, are Man- 
heim, Darmstadt, Wurtzburg, Kissengen, Bruckenau, &c. 

At this latter Spa, by the by, the author has the good fortune to be 
recognised and most atlably noticed (as the author of the well-known 
“Steam Voyage down the Danube,” &c.) by the accomplished Mo- 
narch of Bavaria, who invariably makes that Spa the scene of a long 
summer visit. Mr. Quin not only had a formal audience of Louis, but 
was invited by him to a pic-nic party to the top of a neighbouring 
mountain, the details of which, and the personal habits of this most 
intellectual of the sovereign Princes of Germany, will be read with 
strong interest. 


THE LANDED GENTRY OF GREAT BRITAIN.* 


Tus is a work which, while it comes more closely home to the busi- 
ness and bosoms of the large body of persons to whom it immediately 
refers than any other that could have been devised, will, when it shall 
be completed, furnish a fund of information for reference and curiosity 
to which the whole educated portion of the community must at one 
time or another find occasion to apply. Its specific objects and attain- 
ments are sufficiently indicated by the general title—it 1s a Genealogical 
and Heraldic Dictionary of the Landed Gentry of Great Britain and 
Ireland; and it may be described as doing for the untitled families 
who have acquired rank and consideration in the country precisely 
that which the Peerage and Baronetage of the same author does for 
the titled aristocracy. It will be completed in a single volume, of 
which the present issue forms the first of four parts. The arrangement 
is alphabetical ; the form, a large page of closely-printed double co- 
lumns; and each family, upon the average, occupies about one column 
of the work. 

Dry as the title and subject matter of this work may at first sight 
appear, it will be found on examination to include, not only a fund of 
popular information that all may profit by, but a large amount of 
amusing anecdote and curious facts that most will like to be ac- 


quainted with. 


= 





*A Genealogical and Heraldic Dictionary of the Landed Gentry of Great Britain 
and Ireland. (A Companion to the Peerage and Baronetage.) By John Burke, 
Esq., and John Bernard Burke, Barrister, &c. Part I. 
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THE STRANGER IN INDIA* 


Tur class of books which it has of late years been the custom for 
amateur writers every now and then to put forth, on subjects arising 
out of our Indian empire, have been of so desultory and informal a 
nature, that though they have well enough served their purpose of at- 
tracting a few days or weeks ephemeral popularity, have passed away 
with the month that gave them birth, and left the field as free as if they 
had never entered it. And yet there is no other country presents so 
many temptations as India does to the bookmaker (using the phrase in 
its liberal yet most valuable sense), whether in the form of unlimited 
topics and materials, urgent need for information on them, or numerous 
and wealthy purchasers. The present attempt of Mr. Johnson isa valu- 
able and very acceptable step towards what is needed; all we have to 
complain of it being, that it does not proceed quite so far as its title 
led us to hope. Had it been to the whole of India, or even to all the 
three Presidencies, what it is to one of them, we should at once have 
ranked it as one of the most useful and valuable publications of the 
class to which it belongs. Not that there is any thing in the slightest 
degree deceptive in its first title, of “ The Stranger in India,” for it 
has several chapters which apply equally to the whole of our Indian 
Empire : those for instance on the Civil and Military Services, the 
Native Character and manners, native education, &c. But the greater 
portion of the work, and that which will be found the most useful and 
available for those to whom it chiefly addresses itself—namely, persons 
proceeding to Calcutta, or residing there, is comprised in those parts 
which appertain to its second title, of ‘* Three Years in Calcutta.” In 
reference to the latter place, Mr. Johnson’s work is the most complete 
and comprehensive that has yet been produced, and may be considered 
to comprise nearly all that is indispensable to be known, either by those 
who are preparing for a residence in Bengal, or those who are interested 
in friends or relatives proceeding or established there. 

The first chapter, though useful, need not be dwelt on, as the sub- 
ject has been repeatedly and as well treated of before: it relates to the 
voyage out, the choice of aship, cabin, &c. The second chapter, though it 
will be read with as much interest as any one in the book, is not of any 
permanent value, as it merely describes the ‘¢ first impressions” of an in- 
dividual, — Itisat the third chapter that the permanently valuable part 
of the book commences, and this and all the remainder of the volumes 
may be regarded as the deliberate and well-considered results, of an 
observant and intelligent man of the world, of a three years’ residence 
in the city of Calcutta, under circumstances as favourable to general 
observation as can well be conceived, and at the same time free from 
any motives or incentives to bias or misrepresentation. The general 
topics specifically treated of are, in addition to those we have before 
enumerated, the English and Anglo-Indians, the climate and seasons, the 








* The Stranger in India; or, Three Years in Calcutta. By G. W. Johnson, 
Esq., Advocate of the Supreme Court of Calcutta, &c. 2 vols, 
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native landlords, Ryots, Coolies, and slaves, the condition of literature 
and the arts, sporting, the various festivals, &c., the character of Lord 
Auckland’s rule, the tendency of the government in respect of com- 
merce, manufactures, internal improvements, &c., a detailed de- 
scription of all the public buildings and institutions of the ‘ city of 

alaces,” and finally, a chapter on Lord Auckland's external policy, 
on the Affghan war, Burmah, China, &c. 

In the course of these general divisions of the work innumerable de- 
tails occur, which furnish altogether by far the most complete handbook 
of Calcutta and the Bengal Presidency that has hitherto been offered 
to public notice. 

The following extract, while it affords a graphic picture of ‘ Life in 
India,” will show that the writer is not afraid to tell the truth of his 
countrymen and even of his countrywomen : 


The characteristic—the curse—of English society in India is its extrava- 
gance. So universal does every one live beyond his income—at least, so very 
rare is it for a contrary state of affairs to be existing—that no man makes a 
difficulty of confessing, before all acquaintances, that his debts are too large 
for him ever to hope to escape home. 

I speak now of professional personages, and especially of those in ‘ the two 
services,” the civilians and the military ; for the merchants could not venture 
to make such a confession of insolvency, though events in 1841-2, demon- 
strated that many might have confessed as freely, without overstepping the clear 
lines of veracity. 

That I do not exaggerate this charge of extravagance none who have re- 
sided in Caleutta will venture to deny; and that they who have not been 
there may bave some criterion whereby to test my condemnation, | will just 
sketch ‘the doings of a day” in India’s capital. 

At “ gun-fire,” that is at morning’s dawn, the syces have “the Arab steeds” 
at the door. ‘ No one can live, you know, without their morning's ride ;” and 
more certainly no Arab horse, fit for a lady or gentleman to ride upon, can be 
purchased for less than L000 rupees, and 1200 would be nearer the average price. 
Now whien I say “ lady or gentleman,” Lof course intend to include all the trades- 
people, for every male among them rejoices in having “ Esq.” appended to his 
name, and their equipages very generally equal those of the magnates of the 
land,—why, one of the vcluureh clerks sported in 1841 one of the handsomest 
barouches on the course! 

Well, a cup of coffee is swallowed, and an hour's ride is passed, and the 
equestrians return to their beds until nine—the usual hour for breakfast. Now 
in Calcutta, this is a meal—a proceeding really entitled to that respectable 
appellation. It is no mere slop-and-bread-and-butter affiir, but fish, curry, 
eggs, ale, coffee, tea, are all gathered in together, not omitting the usual sub- 
duers—* cakes and buttered toast.” 

Neither are these refections served up in the ordinary style ; on the con- 
trary, every article of the breakfast-table that can, by possibility, be of silver, 
is made of the precious metal, and the chinaitself is of the costliest kind, un- 
purchaseable for less than some hundred of rupees. 

The breakfast over, the newspapers read, and the gentlemen departed to 
their offices—to the levee—to the auction-rooms—or to wherever else inclina- 
tion or business summons—the durwan is directed to admit box-wi ullalis to 
the ladies—that race of peripatetic merchants who “ every thing got,” and who 
tempt the inspector of their tin-cases with merchandizes, varying from tooth- 
brushe s to the shawls of Cashmere. 

Every one of these superlative pedlars declares he is  mem's own box- 
wallah,” and each protests that he “money not want—mem say her own 
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price.” This temptation of unlimited credit seduces to extravagance, and 
after the purchase of a dozen articles, which must be dear, because not re- 
quired, the box-wallah is dismissed, the barouche ordered, and “ mem” drives 
to Pittar and Latty’s, to purchase bijouterie, of which she has no need, or to 
Madame Chervot, to order dresses at prices unapproached by the most extra- 
vagant milliner who ever gave three years’ credit in the vicinage of Cavendish- 
square, 

The carriage rolls home with its half-heat-vanquished mistress. It is two 
by the dial, and the best restorative will be tiffin, with its accompanying iced 
and foaming ale. “ Let me see—curried prawns and boiled fowls—very good 
khansamoh ;” and, as two lady-friends call and partake of this ante-past, 
the khitmutgers at its conclusion have to add three more to the amount of 
“empties,” and, reader, you will be wrong if you conclude that they are 
pints. 
It is now the hottest period of the day, and all Calcutta “ mems” retire to 
enjoy the luxury of a deshabille siesta, under a flowing punkah. This nap 
extends until the hour of five brings back the gentlemen from their occupa- 
tions, and, after an invigorating bath, the carriage is again ordered out, and 
refreshment is sought from the evening breeze during a drive on “ the course,” 
by the river’s brink. 

~ The same horses are not employed that drew forth the lady in the morning, 
for it is impossible for them to endure, for many successive days, an exposure 
twice in the twenty-four hours to sunshine and labour, in such a temperature ; 
ergo, the stable establishment comprises two riding-horses, four carriage- 
horses, and “ sahib’s buggy-horse,” seven in all, with as many syces and a coach- 
man ! 

Home to dinner at eight ; and this is something like a repast, now that 
French cookery is generally patronized, and the beef and mutton oppressions 
of ten years since are exploded. In those days, nearly every limb of an ox 
and sheep were crowded at once upon the table, and the only refuge for the 
appetite was either from boiled mutton to roast beef, or, at best, to some stewed 
portion of the same qnadrupeds. 

Dinners in India now resemble those of the best regulated establishments 
of England, with the sole exception that a turkey is always a member of one 
of the courses, and for no other reason than that it is a costly dish. Plate is 
displayed profusely ; the services are beautiful, and the glass costly —Every 
beverage is served in ice, and among them are unlimited supplies of madeira, 
claret, champagne, and the Rhine wines. 

Coffee is handed round at ten, but very rarely do the day’s labours close 
thus. It is either “Government House night,” or one of the “ Ré-union” 
balls at the town-hall; and the party adjourn thither to dance on marble 
Hoors for some two or three hours, leaving but a brief space for sleep, before 
**gun-fire” again summons them from their beds, to pass through the same 
diurnal round, and to wonder that India does not agree with their health ! 
Why, such a round of extravagance would ruin a Rothschild, and disorder the 
liver of a Hercules. 

















